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ORIENTAL PLUSH .. . The Supreme Motor Car Upholstery . . . 


The luxurious Chrysler “75” 

Royal Sedan, illustrated at the 

left, is but one of the many fine 

enclosed cars which boast Orien- 

tal Plush as their upholstery 
fabric. 


These luxurious interiors 
can be yours for the asking... 


So many women have expressed a 
preference for Oriental Plush uphol- 
stery in their enclosed motor cars that 
most Canadian manufacturers will 
now furnish it without extra cost it 
specified when the car is purchased. 


These women, who are as particu- 
lar of their motor cars as they are of 
the appointments of their homes, have 
discovered many unusual features in 
Oriental Plush. Experience has shown 
them that its sunny sheen isn’t merely 
on the surface, but that it’s perennial, 


lasting as long as the car itself. And 
Oriental Plush doesn’t wrinkle or 
crease—nor does it collect dirt to soil 
filmy frocks. 


All these things, plus a beauty that 
is without a peer, can be yours with- 
out premium, in your next Chrysler, 
Studebaker, McLaughlin-Buick, Oak- 
land, Pontiac, Durant, Oldsmobile or 
Chevrolet (except coach), if you ask 
for Oriental Plush by name when you 
purchase. Oriental Textiles Com- 
pany Limited, Oshawa, Canada. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
Its Beau cy Lasts 
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“We Saved over $500.2 on our Carpenter Bill 





by having Aladdin Readi-Cut Lumber’ 

Writes: 

Noel G. Slack 
of Dalemead 


Oct. 11, 1927. 


Dear Sirs: 
Am writing you in regards to 
our Aladdin Home, with which 


we are more than pleased, 

A neighbor inspected our lum- 
ber as we unloaded the car and 
he said it was a fine lot of 
material. We are well satisfied, 
everything has held out fine. 
We will send you a photograph 
of it when completed. 

We had a contractor put up our 
house and he said it was fine 
lumber. We saved over $500.00 
on our carpenter bill by having 
readi-cut Aladdin Lumber. 

We have already had several 
callers to look at our house 
while being put up and expect 
to give a house warming when 
completed, and harvest over, 





Sincerely, 


Noel G. Slack 


A delightful bungalow with large Living Room and Dining Room, t oOo 
. Kitchen with grade cellar entrance, two Bedrooms with Closets, Bath- 
e Ose a e room, Vestibule and Coat Closet at front door. See Floor Plan. Price, eT 
including verandah, only 


Aladdin Homes“: 


Buy Your Home Direct— 
at Wholesale Mill Cost 


Save Weeks of Labor and 
Hundreds of Dollars 


Build your home the modern Aladdin Way—like so 
many other Canadians who value their money. 
Instead of paying usual high prices, obtain better 
materials at wholesale mill cost. Also have Aladdin 
save you at least one-third the cost of labor by ship- 
ping all the lumber cut to exact size and shape, so 
that you have only to nail each piece in place. 


Summer Cottages 






ces ae haghle eke If you are planning " build . wominne Hess on ' : ; 
the Lakes, or in the Country, let us send you our THE SHASTA S 
nee Cott Catalogue. a! \ — Summer Cottage 
= bar ee See eee Living Room, Kitchen, three Bedrooms $69 800 
Canadian Aladdin Co., Ltd. 


507 Royal Bank Bldg. 208 King St., West Supplied with All Our Homes— 
Winnipeg - Toronto ALADDIN HEAVY INTERWALL INSULATION 


Floor Plan—The Rosedale Seals the Home Tight — No Air or Drafts Can Penetrate It — Winter’s Cold 
or Summer’s Heat Cannot Go Through It. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 








Mail Coupon 






The Victoria ay pay tn sal Diske Rem, Eich $9'75900 
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Illustrated by R. W. MAJOR 


The Family Film Fallacy 


The Motion Picture Situation in Canada Depends 
as Much on the Spectator as the P hoducer 


By VALANCE PATRIARCHE 


either group. Pictures with an adult problem for 


- know the fish ponds at the fair—‘‘Pay 
their theme, containing a few labored bits of comic 


your money, throw over your hook and get a 

prize package. Something for everybody.” 

The shy young man may find a baby doll in his 

parcel and the elderly lady a plug of chewing- 
tobacco, but nevertheless the barker’s promise is fulfilled; 
there is ‘‘something for everybody.” 

Much of the propaganda of the moving-picture industry 
is based on this idea of universal appeal. One advertise- 
ment says films are popular because there is “‘something for 
everyone, sentiment, merriment, adventure, romance.” 
For once, the press agent is too conservative; there is 
frequently much more than this—more that may not be so 


innocent and guileless. Making pictures for everybody 
has a benevolent sound, and on the surface appears to be 
good business as well. But sometimes the result is not 
altogether happy, and one wonders if this very claim has 
not caused more dissatisfaction to movie patrons and more 
trouble to the industry than any other angle of the film 
question. Films taken from literary works that are watered 
down for the consumption of the ill-educated, rarely please 


relief or a motor race, or some other device to please 

juveniles, cannot always prove a success. Children 

are bored by the major portion of the film, and 
grown-ups often resent the presence of young people when 
such pictures are running. Films of intellectual type, into 
which vulgar matter is illogically forced in order to remove 
the curse of “high brow’ and rouse vulgarian sleepers, 
probably annoy both morons and the intelligentsia. It 
does not seem possible to have art in a medium consciously 
built to please the taste of all ages, classes and degrees of 
intelligence. Once in many long years, a masterpiece of 
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USED EVERYWHERE IN BEAUTIFUL HOMES 
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Synthetic Sunshine... . 


Super-Art Cambric Window 
Shades are washable with 
soap-water-and-cloth, dur- 
able, moisture proof, sunfast 
and made in a range of thirty 
beautiful colours. 


Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limited 


TORONTO 


AND Most MopERN WINDOW SHADE "4Sf9R5S IN 


HEN all outside is bleak and cold. ...grey clouds 

overhead and snow on the ground....every ray of 

light bringing into the room the sharp chill of the outdoors 
..blue grey shadows and a cold white light! 


With a sunshine-window-shade to diffuse the Winter day- 
light into the mellow tones‘of the sunbeams that have fallen 
down on the job, your room becomes warm and cheery and 
homelike. ...with synthetic sunshine. 


With a thought to the dark days and the needs of the north- 
west room, Super-Art Cambric and Monarch Linen Tint 
Window Shades have been developed in “warm” tints, to 
give light... .in tints that soften the glare of the too-light 
room....a shade for every type of window....to add 
beauty to every home. 


For Winter Windows... .Ivory, Cream, Bisque, Salmon, 
Spanish Gold, Rose, Old Rose, Peter Pan, Pumpkin, 
Gypsy Red. 
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276 Davenport Rd., Toronto. 


use of shades. 


MONTREAL 
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Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limirep, 


Please send me colour samples and suggestions as to 
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Illustrations from actual 
linoleum carvings by the 


author made for this article. 





Tiles, boxes, book-ends, push- 


panels, tea-pot stands the sides 


of wastepaper baskets. 


CARVING IN LINOLEUM 


A simple but highly decorative and effective home handicraft 


ye is always an immense’ satisfaction in adding 
something new to your house-furnishings, and when that 
something is the product of your own hands and brain, the 
satisfaction is more than doubled. People who are in- 
terested in craftsmanship are always on the look-out for 
something they can “‘decorate,”’ and so are frequently the 
cause of much fear and trembling on the part of their less 
ambitious, or less artistic, relatives. 

Their yearnings, if my own experience is safe to go by, 
frequently take the form of an urge to carve wooden panels, 
and they are only restrained by the difficulties involved, 
which are considerable. A good deal of practice is nec- 
essary before any really presentable work in wood can be 
turned out. You may imagine, then, my delight on 
discovering that I need not buy expensive wooden 
panels to vent my energies upon. but that really 
excellent results can be obtained on thick linoleum, 
and, if ambition outran performance, as it so fre- 
quently does, I had a ready answer of ‘‘No!” to the 
dreaded query, “‘Have we got to admire that for the 
next six months?” 

I found it best to use a heavy grade of linoleum, 
and if you are going to do any deep carving this will 
be essential. The kind generally referred to as 
“battleship” is probably the best for your purpose, 
and if you can get some which is new and soft, why, 
so much the better. 


For tools, a sharp knife. preferably a_ stencil- 
cutting knife, is the first requisite. This has a short, 
pointed blade and a good firm handle. A vegetable 
knife makes a good substitute, however. In fact, 
that is what I used in making the pieces shown in the 
illustrations. Next is a wood-carving gouge. One 
with a U-shaped blade about one-eighth o: an inch 
wide is right, and may be used for most of your 
backgrounds. A very desirable addition is a V- 
shaped tool of about the same size, which will be 
found useful for making straight, narrow grooves in 
the body of the design. If you have not one of 
these, you can use the knife for the same purpose, 
sloping it first at one angle while cutting along the 
line, then coming back with it sloping in the other 


By JOAN DEE 


direction, and the final result is about the same. These 
should all be kept as sharp as possible, of course, and put 
safely away when not in use, for children would find the 
bright shiny tools very attractive. 

Having provided yourself with the tools, the next thing is 
to cut your linoleum to the size wanted. The kitchen table 
is a good thing to do this on, for it won’t matter much if 
you do mark it a little here and there. When you have cut 
the linoleum, fit it on to the place it is to occupy, to make 





sure that it is of the right size. Having reassured yourself 
on this point, trim a piece of paper to the same size and 
draw your design on it, unless you prefer to draw straight 
on the linoleum. Most people will prefer to do the work on 
paper first, however. 

If your linoleum is light in color, ordinary carbon paper 
will do very well to transfer the design with, though you 
may find it wise to go over the lines again with ink. If 
your linoleum is dark in color, the problem is slightly com- 
plicated, as the lines madé by the carbon paper do not show 
up clearly. The best way out of the difficulty is to rub the 
back of your drawing with white wax crayon, and this will 
offset on to the linoleum when you go over the design with a 

hard-pointed pencil, after fitting it accurately in 
place. Then go over the lines again in India ink, if 
they are not quite clear. Should a mistake be made, 
any part of the white crayon transfer may be removed 
readily with a little wood alcohol. 

If a border is to be put on, it should appear in the 
design and transferred with it, or it may be added 
now. Then cut away the background with the 
gouge. leaving the design itself in relief. Many 
different effects may be obtained by varying the 
length, depth and direction of the tool marks, and it 
is this tooling which gives so much richness to the 
finished work. In doing trees, bushes, water or 
clouds this will be found useful, as an examination of 
the illustrations clearly shows. 


IF THE design is to occupy a permanent place in a 
room it is well to remember from which direction 
the light will fall, and to so arrange things that it will 
be thrown at a sharp angle to the more prominent 
tool marks, making them stand out boldly. A flat 
lower surface also may be obtained by careful use of 
the gouge, or with a small sharp chisel, and this is 
very desirable in certain types of work, such as 
inset panels. 

The V-shaped tool may be used to follow the main 
lines in the body of the design, or the knife may be 
used to outline them with in the manner already 
described. You may find it easier to follow the line 
with the knife if you have (Continued on page 48) 
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beauty and truth does have this universal appeal, but it is 
not made for that purpose. It is the dream of some artist 
whose genius has that rare quality of inspiring each be- 
holder, reader, or listener to absorb and interpret according 
to his heart’s desire. 


OF ALL the combinations in the way of films for every- 
body, those designed for all ages are the most un- 
satisfactory. You will see advertisements—illustrated with 
pictures of father, mother and the children going to the 
movies of an evening—attached to the titles of films which 
the most broad-minded guardian would not be likely to 
endorse for his young charges. One full-page display, 
specially featuring the photoplays of Pola Negri—which 
have been mostly sex plays—carries the words, “If you 
had a great, big group of friends of all ages and conditions, 
from grandparents to school children and from rich families 
to poor, what kind of entertainment could you all enjoy 
together in a party?” Of course, you know the answer. 
Apparently, the films made by the company sending out this 
publicity are intended for the whole family ‘from grand- 
parents to school children.”” That being the case, the list 
of sex and crime dramas released from their studios is 
somewhat astonishing. Or is it the grandparents and 
school children who are astonishing, or the general public 
which apparently sees nothing incongruous in the con- 
junction of childhood with such themes? 

The motion-picture business, as far as it concerns children, 
presents a strange series of contradictions. On one hand 


we see magazine articles stating plainly that the producers _ 


are not making pictures for children; but 
advertisements such as the above certainly 
claim that they are. Exhibitors have said 
they were not anxious for children’s patronage, 
and films were not intended for juveniles as a 
general thing; but still we see signs on many 
box-offices offering a special price to children. 
They may not want children’s custom, but 
when any legislation is suggested which will 
restrict it, they oppose it warmly. If legisla- 
oe Cee ee Se oe See j 
into effect, there are ne 
dence of great financial 
When such a law was enf speed li atle ts 
Long Island, exhibitors claimed to have lost ten 
thousand dollars in one week; and if the 
Quebec film houses are not permitted to 
admit minors, the rietors say their I-sses 
will total nearly three hr dollars a day. 
Restrictive legislation is combated on the 
ground of the infringement of personal liberty; 
and that in a democracy is a valid argument 
but it would be more convincing if it came from 
the public whose liberty is said to be imperiled. 
Canadians are apathetic about laws which are 
being discussed and placed on the statutes, but 
they have a surprising way of forcing those 
laws into oblivion or observing them in the 
breach when they are found to be irksome or 
unjust. We are wonderfully alert after the 
event. 
In case you may imagine that I favor such 
sweeping legislation, perhaps I had better say 
at once that it seems to me a last desperate 
measure which should only come when all 
other methods of reform have failed. It is 
really an indictment of the intelligence of both a 
the film industry and the public. If proper 
films were made for children and no inducement 
offered for their attendance at those pro- 
grammes which are unsuitable, the movies would have a 
strong hand. They would be candid and businesslike in 
their open acknowledgement that the average moving- 
picture is not juvenile entertainment. If parents were 
discriminating and careful, selecting their children’s enter- 
tainment with the serious intention of allowing them to see 
only what was desirable, they would avoid a great deal of 
trouble even under present circumstances. As it is, we 
muddle along with the industry trying to make money out 
of pictures which offer “something for everyone,” while 
parents call sex plays and tales of Chicago gangsters “‘just 
movies,” and send their children to anything as long as it is 
cheap and keeps them out of the way. 


"Te present method of advertisement and exhibition in 
most provinces hardly gives parents a chance to choose 
wisely. Films come along in such numbers, and reviewers 
are so evasive and gushing that the real nature of a picture 
is more or less obscure to those who have no time to follow 
film matters closely. The titles, too, are often misleading; 
some sound innocuous and the story proves to be off-color, 
while others have lurid titles which belie the mild ingre- 
dients. Such a one was “The Midnight Kiss,” an alias 
for a clean and charming little story called “Pigs!” 


ae the promiscuous showing of every- 

to everybody leads to laws regulating the 
otsiidaate of young people. Any attempt at a satisfactory 
solution will mean concessions and effort on both sides. 
The producer will have to forego either the profits from 
children’s attendance to a large extent, or make pictures 


definitely adapted to adolescence. On the other hand. the 
public must recognize that we have to-day a cinema which 
is presenting in its own form all the themes used in modern 
books, magazines and stage dramas, and its form of presen- 
tation is vivid, simple and direct, unencumbered by much 
of the camouflage of discreet phrase and obscure expression 
employed in the average literary or dramatic work. Parents 
who shut their eyes to this and blandly talk of “the movies” 
as childish entertainment are hopelessly out-of-date. 
Possibly there may be persons who are misled by a 
producer’s announcement that pictures are made for a 
fourteen-year-old intelligence. They may think he meant 
films were designed for normal children fourteen years of 
age. Sad to say, his real meaning seems to have been that 
the movie-going public has a case of arrested development. 





Mrs. Patriarche, 
Manitoba Film Censor, says: 


Films taken from literary works that are watered 
down for the consumption of the ill-educated, 
rarely please either group; pictures with an adult 
problem for their theme containing a few labored 
bits of comic relief, or a motor race, or some other 
device to please juveniles, cannot always be a 
success. Children are bored by the major portion 
of the film and grown-ups frequently resent the 
presence of young people when such pictures are 
running. Films of a somewhat intellectual type, 
into which vulgar matter is forcibly and illogically 
injected in order to take off the curse of “high 
brow’ and rouse vulgarian sleepers, probably 

annoy both morons and the intelligentsia.” 





It is merely the mental age which is in question, and an 
adult with a fourteen-year-old intelligence may have a 
great deal of physical experience and be anything but 
innocently childlike. Films intended for grown-ups of low 
mentality are not by any means to be desired for normal 
children. The estimate is not flattering in any case and in 
most communities it is a libel. Fortunately, there are 
pictures being made which aim very much higher, and offer 
genuine mental refreshment for thinking people. 

In England the films are classified by the censors as 
“‘Adult” and “Universal.” Attendants are not supposed to 
allow minors to enter a theatre unaccompanied when an 
adult picture is running, but they are admitted when in 
charge of an older person. The trouble is that the adult 
does not know the type of the picture until he sees a labe| 
to that effect on the screen; and that label is shown at the 
beginning, so that if he enters later he must discover its 
character for himself. If the film proves to be objection- 
able for children, then Mamma or Papa either sits it out in 
discomfort or strong-mindedly seizes the offspring and 
sprints up the aisle to the exit. But—poor Mamma, poor 
Papa—the admission price has been paid! The London 
County Council, in response to a deputation of citizens, is 
now considering a regulation making it compulsory to place a 
sign outside the theatre signifying the type of picture on the 
programme, and also stating it on all advertising matter. 
In addition to this, the suggestion has been made that a 
third class be set aside as suitable for children. 

Classification and public notification of the kind of 
programme on exhibition seems a sensible and frank method 
of providing patrons with a guide to desirable entertain- 
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ment: but I confess it does not appear to me quite just to 
penalize exhibitors for permitting children to enter if such 
notices are given. A restrictive regulation which states 
that children must not enter a film house under certain 
circumstances, is as much the business of the public as of 
the theatre. I believe a prominent sign should state if the 
feature is for adults, and that when such is the case, no 
tickets should be sold at reduced rates for children and no 
mention of a special price for children should appear. If 
that is done and press notices mention the type of picture, 
the public is well enlightened. The fear that the sign 
“Adult”? will cater to morbid curiosity does not seem well 
founded. Because a story. or picture is only suited to 
adult minds does not necessarily imply that it must be 
indecent or immoral. It may be chaste and ultra-fas- 
tidious, but so sophisticated as to be misconstrued or 
distorted by juveniles. 

If you are motoring in the United States you may 
frequently see a large placard at the end of a bridge or some 
point where a road is being mended or constructed. The 
words on it read, “‘Workmen Ahead. You Are Respon- 
sible.” It might be a good idea for exhibitors to have 
something similar: “Adult Picture To-day. You are 
Responsible for Your Children.” Perhaps that might 
waken somnambulistic parents. 

In England a good deal of attention is now being given to 
the matter of films for children both educational and 
recreational. Last October The British Instructional Film 
Co. began a series of Saturday matinees at Kingsway Hall, 
London, and this great auditorium was too small to hold the 
crowds. In organizing these entertainments 
the company had the assistance of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the London County Council. 
In March, Mr. Sydney Bernstein, who owns a 
number of film theatres, launched a similar run 
of children’s Saturday programmes, making 
announcement of his plans at a luncheon given 
for the purpose which was attended by a 
number of celebrities in the literary and 
artistic world. Both ventures have been most 
successful and have received much favorable 
notice from prominent citizens. 

In Oxford the movement has, as might be 
expected, taken an educational turn. The 
Oxford Educational Committee, in co-operation 
with the owners of a large picture house, has 
been trying an experiment. A lesson is given 
in class at one or more schools (reports do not 
specify) after which the pupils are taken to the 
cinema by their teachers. Films are run which 
have a bearing on the class subject, and then 
the young spectators return to school and write 
essays on what they have learned. The Com- 
mittee express themselves satisfied so far and 
there is a possibility of the arrangement being 
continued with two theatres instead of one in 
use. The average cost of each programme is 
given as about fifty dollars. 

As regards selection of pictures for these 
juvenile matinees, you find the same inevitable 
clash of opinion which prevails on most movie 
questions. There are the sentimentalists who 
would show our darlings nothing but sweet 
moral stories and at the other extreme are the 
radicals who denounce fairy-tales, and insist 
upon teaching the poor infants not only the 
facts of life but all its grimmest possibilities. 
Other groups believe only educational and 
instructive films should be exhibited to minors, 
while there are advocates of undiluted amuse- 
ment. The children themselves have a way of waxing 
enthusiastic over things not highly recommended by their 
elders; and it was found at some of the performances at 
Kingsway Hall that the nature films gave them more delight 
than the comedies. The sight of a queer bird or reptile 
gravely going through some odd contortions sent them off 
into fits of mirth when the labored antics of human 
comedians left them cold. 

The headmaster of the Tennyson Street Schools, 
Battersea. is one of those who looks on the screen as a useful 
aid to education. He has been experimenting for three 
years with specialized programmes for his scholars, and his 
two shows which are given from time to time—one for 
pupils alone, and one which may be attended by parents as 
well—are so popular that seats have to be booked in 
advance. He is responsible for the formation of an 
organization in London known as The Screen Service Board. 
Its published aims are to widen the scope of interest in 
educational films, to encourage the manufacture and 
support of pictures which will instruct, will inform as to 
public interests, spread national culture and ideals, and 
assist in publicizing British trade and commerce. Some of 
the advisers on the committee are H. G. Wells, Arnold 
Bennett, G. K. Chesterton and the film star, Stewart Rome. 


N EUROPE, the fact that certain films are not for young 
minds is accepted without any of the controversy so often 
met with in North America. Apparently most people on 
the Continent see no reason why all entertainment should 
be adapted to immaturity nor any insulting suggestion in 
setting aside many motion (Continued from page 46) 
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him and at themselves for being so ridiculously happy. 

He always waited for her if she were late, and sometimes 
she would be there before him. “I’ve ordered your soup,” 
she would say. ‘“There’s tomato or consomme. I knew 
you’d want tomato.” 

It was impossible not to feel the intimacy of the little 
round table in one corner of the restaurant with its perpetual 
daffodil; the table so small that their knees sometimes 
touched; the little waiter with his short white coat, and his 
air of “‘Bless you, my children,” as he swept the plates on 
or off the table. It was impossible to keep the conversation 
casual and impersonal in that atmosphere of intimacy; just 
as impossible not to drop into silences when their two selves 
whispered together. A dropped napkin, someone passing 
by their table, or the smiling waiter bobbing behind their 
chairs, would push away those sweet dark silences, bringing 
them back to a faltering security of words. 

And after dinner, if the evening was fine, if it was too hot 
to return to their rooms. ‘Which way shall we go to-night?” 
he would enquire when he came to her on the doorstep after 
paying the bill. Nan insisted upon a rigid accounting, never 
allowing him to pay for her dinner. And he had given up 
the attempt to persuade her to do anything else. It was 
all a part of her independence against which he sometimes 
railed but secretly cherished. 

They would sometimes walk to a park some distance 
away, and loiter along the paths under the wide elms. There 
was a pond that caught the reflection of the lights, crinkled 
them on the crinkly surface of the water. The lights in the 
park, Nan said, were like round yellow chrysanthemums, 
the petals closely packed. standing on thin stiff stems. 
There were green-painted benches around the pond, and 
they would sit there talking, while an occasional dark figure 
would drift past them down the paths, turning to glance at 
them, hearing their eager young voices piercing the darkness. 

And on their return, Mrs. Quince would meet them in the 
hall, her broad face genial and kindly. “I’ve got some nice 
hot cocoa on the stove,” she would say. “I was having a sup 
of it myself before I went to bed. I used to make it for old 
Quince when he wasn’t too filled up with other liquids to 
relish it. It kind 0’ soothed him and made him milder like. 
If you could excuse the kitchen, come right in.” 

And they would follow Mrs. Quince’s broad waddling 
figure down the narrow hall into the kitchen, and drink 
cocoa and munch little biscuits, while they listened to Mrs. 
Quince discuss her late husband’s failings, all three of them 
laughing like children together. 

Hugh felt that he had never been so happy since he had 
been a child. It was a simpler, deeper happiness than he had 
ever known since his mother died. This happiness almost 
made him afraid at moments, shocked him by its intensity. 

Mrs. Quince’s dingy red brick house with the florid wall- 
papers; Mrs. Quince, untidy, kindly and humorous; the 
little waiter with his paternal manner, all seemed touched 
with a particular radiance that lifted them above the 
commonplace. The house with the honeysuckle, the gay 
chintz covered furniture, the puffy pink cushions, had faded 
into something intangible and unreal. He saw it all as he 
saw Sheila—through a thick blurred glass. 

* a s 


HUGH had persuaded Nan to spend a day with him in 
the country. September had been scorching—days of 
white fire, airless evenings with heat still rising from the 
pavements. The country was cool in comparison with the 
baking city. 

They had found some woods with a path winding through 
them, and they started down the path, grateful for the cool 
dampness under the trees. Nan’s pale green dress glimmered 
against the deeper greens, her wide hat made a round 
shadow that reached to the tip of her nose. The shadows of 
the foliage flung patterns over the path; flecks of sunlight 
touched Nan’s dress and darted among the trees. In spite 
of the stillness in the woods, everything seemed to be danc- 
ing, moving; restless shadows creeping across the path, 
slipping sunlight oozing like drops of gold between the thick, 
thick leafage. A high single note of a bird dropped into the 
stillness; then a flutter of wings. The stillness seemed to 
pour over them like an essence. Some goldenrod grew in a 
cluster beside the path, and Nan stopped to finger the tall 
yellow plumes of blossom. The air was heavily scented with 
pine needles and with the decaying smell of ferns and 
undergrowth. 

They came to the end of the wood, and open fields 
stretched like a checker-board in front of them, some a pale 
fawn color where the hay had been cut and stacked. Wire 
fences glittered in the rising heat. 

“It’s too hot to cross those fields,”’ said Nan, turning from 
the full glare of the sun. ‘“‘Let’s sit under this tree.” 

She sat down and Hugh threw himself sprawling on the 
ground beside her. He lay looking into her face, watching 
her eyes that were scanning the farther fields. He noticed 
the little brown freckles on her nose and around her eyes. 
He kept watching her face until she was drawn by his stare. 
She returned it steadily for a moment, and then turned her 
head away. ‘Don’t, oh, don’t!” 

He put out his hand and drew one of her hands into his. 

“Why not, Nan?” And his hand closed over hers. 

“T don’t know,” she said helplessly, “simply, because—” 

“We can’t help it, dear. It’s been there all the time.” 

He was so aware of her, and he was being drawn on to a 


deeper awareness against which he could not, would not, 
struggle. Before this, it had been all spiritual contacts, but 
now the physical was threatening to overthrow wisdom 
and overbalance restraint. 

“You said once that you cared terribly—for her.” 

“I thought so, once. I know now it was only fascination.” 

“But you must care for her.’’ 

He looked away from her across the checker-board fields. 

“We can’t help this deep, dark thing inside us, Nan, any 
more than we can help being born.” 

“No. We can’t help that!” 

A yellow butterfly flew near them, poised for a moment 
on a blade of grass, bending it nearly double, then floated 
away again. Hugh watched it until it was drawn up into the 
sunlight. Sheila! She did not seem any more actual to him 
at this moment than that butterfly, drifting up there on its 
light wings. She had drifted just as far from him. 

“The more we fight it, the stronger it becomes,” Nan 
said in a choked voice. 

He was silent, bending his head to press his mouth against 
her hand. 

“‘When does she come back?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Soon?” 

*“‘No, not soon.” 

“She cares.” 

“Not in our way.” 

Nan drew her hand slowly away and clasped her two 
hands together around her knees. “She really can’t care, of 
course, or she wouldn’t have gone on that trip when she did; 
just at a time when you needed her.” 

“She cares more for her pleasure than for anything else 
in the world,” he said with an edge of bitterness in his tone. 

She put up her hands to her hat, lifting it from her head 
as though she could not endure the weight, tossing it on 
the ground. There was a tiny red line across her forehead 
where the crown had pressed. ‘‘Oh, I don’t want her to come 
back,” she cried passionately, “‘I don’t want ever to see her. 
I simply couldn’t endure seeing you with her.” 

And she put both 
hands up to her 
face, hiding her eyes 


from him, while he a ~ y 


lay motionless. He 
could feel that she 
was trembling. He 
moved a few inches 
closer to her, and 
drew her hands 
gently away from 
her face. She let 
him hold her hands 
in his while she 
averted her eyes. 
“Nan,” he whis- 
pered, “Nan.” 


= ——~ 


The conversation was 
falling rather fiat, 
when Mr. Moss 
stopped on his way 
from the dining room 
to speak to Sheila. 
Hugh introduced 
him to Nan, but Mr. 
Moss only gave her a 
arapid glance and 
then turned his whole 
attention to Sheila. 
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He stroked her hands gently and suddenly remembered 
how he used to do the same to his mother’s hands when he 
was small. He remembered those hands, the hands of a 
worker, with short fingers, large knuckles, the skin hard 
and callous. He turned Nan’s hands over and put his lips 
to the centre of each palm. She turned then, and smiled. 

“Your hands are so like you, dear,”’ he said, touching the 
firm fingers with their sensitive tips, the long strong palms. 
“Hands that give. Funny.” and he rolled over on his back, 
blinking up at the glitter of the foliage through which shone 
patches of clear sky, “I’m remembering when I was small 
and how I used to worry because I thought my mother’s 
hands were ugly. Some things one remembers so well. 
That’s one of them. I adored her, and it hurt, I suppose. 
because her hands seemed ugly to me. I wanted everything 
about her to be beautiful. I knew afterwards that they 
looked like that because she had slaved for me.” 

Nan looked at her hands critically. ‘“They’re ugly, too,” 
she said almost proudly, and then her voice dropped a note. 
“What are her hands like?” 

“‘You mean Sheila’s hands? She has beautiful hands.” 

Nan drew hers away, looking thoughtfully across the 
fields. Hugh’s mind went on delving into the past. “I 
remember a picnic, almost the first time I met Sheila. I was 
on my holidays. We wandered away from the others to 
pick strawberries. I can see her now, holding up her hands 
all dyed red with the fruit, helplessly asking me what she 
was to do with them. Somehow,” and he closed his eyes 
against the bright dazzle of the sun, “that seems symbolic 
of Sheila. Helpless hands—greedy hands.” 

Nan turned to him impulsively. “But you didn’t think 
that, then. Sometimes I’m afraid I’ve made you feel about 
her the way you do, now. I’ve made you aimost hate her. 
You didn’t before, and you wouldn’t yet, if it weren’t for me.”’ 

“No, I didn’t. I don’t now. You couldn’t hate Sheila 
any more than you could hate a moth or a butterfly. But 
somehow, since Sheila has been away I see her with all the 
charm stripped off, as though she had stepped out of a dress 
of tinsel and it was lying around her feet in rags. I’m not 

dazzled now by her 

prettiness. When people 

are away, you see them 
/ as they really are. They 
r 4la.) (Continued on page 56) 
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He kept watching her face 
until she was drawn by his 
stare. She returned it stead- 
sly for a moment and then 
turned her head away. 
*Don’t, oh, don’t!”’ 


5 


whole of life, for Hugh, seemed symbolized in 
the memory of his mother’s hands, work-worn, 
mind traveled to his wife’s—exquisite, forever 
at that moment they were taking where there 
more to be taken. He had lost everything— 
failed, he was faced with selling their home, 
furniture. But Sheila had planned spending 
te income on a trip to New York and clothes, 
it did not occur to her to change her mind. Later, when 
actual reality of affairs came to her, she decided on the 
expedient of a trip to Europe with her wealthy aunt. And 
so her hands still managed to take—if no longer from him, 
yet wherever a handful presented itself. Living alone in a 
cheap boarding house while endeavoring to straighten out 
his fortunes, Hugh faces the fact of his loneliness and tries 
to make the best of circumstances. 
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It was a few evenings later he met Nan Cochrane on the 
doorstep, where he had lingered for a moment before going 


“Going for a walk?” Hugh enquired, as she stood for a 
few moments, talking to him. 

“It’s too nice to stay in. I should finish some work but I 
don’t intend to.” , 

He enquired whether he could join her and she responded 
with impulsive friendliness that cheered him. But in spite 
of it, he was conscious of a slight diffidence as he walked 
beside her, which he attributed to the fact that he had known 
so few women in his life. It was never necessary to talk 
with Sheila; she did it all. 

They passed down the long street with its rows of houses, 
with dingy blackened fronts. Some of the blinds were half- 
drawn, giving the appearance of drooping eyelids too weary 
to look longer upon the endless procession going by. A 
hurdy-gurdy was playing farther down the street: broken 
bits of familiar tunes dropped through the air, crumbling 
away beneath the resounding shock of the street cars or the 
sound of a motor starting. They passed a peanut stand at 
the corner, its escaping steam rising in a long thin whistle. 

Turning off the main street they followed one that was 
Jong and winding, which led to the outskirts of the city. 
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A Story of Marriage 


By BEATRICE REDPATH 
PART THE SECOND 


“Streets at night, when they’re all wet and shining, are 
like long dark rivers, aren’t they—mysterious, lovely?” 

Hugh smiled and shook his head. ‘They only look like 
badly-lighted streets to me.” And he thought what a curious 
person she was. She appeared to be intensely practical, and 
then suddenly her imagination would take a swift flight, 
like a swallow, and she would see some commonplace thing 
stripped bare of all the commonplace. He thought that he 
had never seen such eagerness in anyone’s face. 

“TI live in the country and I miss it terribly. Mother 
wanted me to be away for a year. People who live in the 
country always think the city opens up such marvelous 
opportunities for living. Sometimes, it seems to me the 
opposite way around.” 

So she had lived in the country; that explained her. That 
was where she had acquired the quality that made him 
think of brown streams, clean eager winds, dark still nights. 
He caught glimpses of her profile in the light from the 
street lamps; a straight chin, a slightly iilted nose. She had 
none of Sheila’s flashing charm. He fancied that she herself 
came rarely to the surface, her real self being coiled up deep 
down in unfathomed depths. And he found himself wonder- 
ing about that real self; and caught himself up sharply, with 
the shame of a small boy who finds himself tempted by an 
apple in a neighbor’s orchard. He began to speak of Sheila 
in an attempt to tie his mind down from further wanderings. 

“She’s fascinating,” he said, and knew his voice sounded 
flat, as though he were forcing an enthusiasm he did not feel. 

“You must miss her dreadfully,” she replied sympatheti- 
cally. “I know what it’s like to miss someone like that. It 
makes everything tasteless and colorless.” 

He gave her a quick glance, wondering who it was she 
had missed in just that way. It made him feel as though a 
door had shut sharply in his face, and he was alone, outside. 
Absurd, of course, just as absurd as it had been to let the 
conversation slip from the impersonal with someone whom 
he had only spoken to for the first time that evening. 

- + os 
E HAD received a letter from Sheila. It was filled with 
superlatives; everything was wonderful, dazzling, 
enchanting. Her mood of elation oozed from the written 
sheets. He read it with an absolute lack of interest in what 
she had to tell hi It didn’t seem to touch his life at any 


angle whatever. He sat in his room thinking about her, 
the letter in his hand. 

He seemed to see her in the yellow dress looking at him, 
speaking to him in that purry tone she used when she 
wanted particularly to please him; calling him her “dear 
old tortoise”; breaking into cascades of golden laughter; 
darting away from him, a flash of yellow and of gold. Any- 
thing, the most trifling remark seemed to make her laugh 
that little bubbling laugh that was always near the surface. 

He drew a long breath and slipped the letter into a 
drawer. It was as though a thick opaque glass had come 
between himself and Sheila, and he could only see her 
blurred and indistinct. The opaque glass made her yellow 
dress into a mere smudge, made her sparkling little face, 
fade, fade, fade into nothing. 

He drew a chair up to the window and sat down. It had 
been raining all day, a warm summer rain, tiny silver 
needles showering the dusty trees. Silver drops bespangled 
the windows. He could hear the sound of water dripping 
from the eaves. Rain slithered down the wet, black trunks 
of the trees. The leaves looked as though they were slowly 
melting. He could hear the sucking sound of the earth. 
drinking greedily. 

People went past the window with umbrellas that were 
black and glistening. The pavements were dark and shining. 
What had Nan said about wet pavements some weeks ago 
—that first night when they had gone for a walk together? 
She had said they were like long dark rivers. His hands 
closed on the arms of his chair. Those rivers were floating 
him down a very dark mysterious way. Where? He didn’t 
know. He had been caught in a current and swept along, 
resistless, to that queer tide that was rising about him, 
drowning him in sweet, sweet waters. 

Upstairs, the tick of Nan’s typewriter went steadily on 
while he sat by the window, looking out at the wet black 
street. 

They had fallen into the habit of going for walks every 
evening. They went to the same restaurant for their meals. 
It was only natural that they should sit together. The little 
waiter who served them beamed upon them, pulling out 
their chairs with an extra flourish, smoothing away an 
imaginary crease in the table cloth; calling Nan “Madame,” 
and smiling, smiling, smiling, until they both laughed at 
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it bound at each end. Now its bright blues, yellows and 
purples have made a path of light down my black corridor. 

Speaking of light, I did need new lamps desperately—or 
at any rate lampshades—for the living room. The pleated 
parchment or glazed linen types were the sort I most wanted, 
but they had been so expensive in the “‘good”’ kinds previ- 
ously, and the cheap paper sorts which were occasionally 
on sale, seemed too unserviceable and poor for the chief 
room of the house. I was, therefore, delighted to find a 
whole assortment of a new kind of pleated lampshade, 
extremely reasonable and extremely sturdy at 98 cents. 
They were the most vivid ones I had seen—beautiful elusive 
pastel plaids, brilliant unconventional florals in strange 
and unusual colors, and some geometric designs. I selected 
a plaid and a floral to my color scheme. These shades are 
evidently of sturdy paper, something as heavy as wall paper, 
I should say, pleated and dipped in wax. They are almost 
as stiff as china and so do not collapse, curl in, or perform 
any of the unseemly gaucheries of the ordinary glazed cloth 
or paper variety. Moreover, they have sturdy framework 
within them, and a splendid heavy rim which fits around the 
electric bulb snugly and without screwing or adjusting. You 
will see the plaid lamp in the picture at foot of this 


page. 


OR some reason or other in this particular apartment of 

mine, I have never hung many pictures. The walls in 
the living room are a tan oatmeal paper, which, when left 
bare for any length of time, becomes positively notable 
for its flatness. So I invested $15 in a little batik. The idea 
of batiks is modern enough to make them appropriate for 
the most “New Art” setting—and yet they lend themselves 
to the most reserved old-fashioned background, if necessary. 
After all, there is no form of decoration more ancient than 
the wall hanging. 

This one, which I was fortunate in procuring so reasonably 
from the artist who made it. is on mercerized cotton, a very 
“slimpsy” material indeed, though the batik itself is so full 
in coloring (chiefly bright blues, purples, olive greens and 
rich henna browns). The fabric, of course, is of no import- 
ance save as a hanging problem. 

Most ordinary batiks, unless made on factory cotton, are, 
like this one, some very soft, sheer material, and so it may 
be helpful to discuss methods for mounting and placing on 
the wall. One very good method, which I have employed 
here, is tacking the top with headless tacks to a very small 
piece of lath, cut to exactly the right length. Next, the 
lath itself may be tacked to the wall. The lower edge may 
swing free or be tacked to another lath. The little wooden 
sticks in window blinds are exactly the type of thing to use. 
This, I really believe, is the most successful treatment for a 
horizontal wall piece. 

A vertical wall piece is better if rodded. Face the top 
edge carefully on the wrong side with strong, dark tape, 
wide enough to 
hold a rod. Use as 
light a rod as pro- 
curable, finished 
at either end with 
some decorative 
device. (See ar- 
ticle, “‘The Blos- 
soming Rod,’’ 
November Chate- 
laine.) The rod is 
held by a piece of 
fairly heavy silk 
twisted cord, 
which swings from 
the picture mould 
ing or a wall 
staple. The batik 
may be slightly 
fulled on the rod 
for the sake of 
grace. A few 
gathers do not in- 
terfere with the 
design or picture. 


UT still the 

room needed 
light and more 
light. (It is the 
dingiest house!) 
I still had a bit of 
money left, when 
I came upon two 
of the most thor- 
oughly sunny- 
looking little 
chairs I ever saw 
in my life. They 
purported to be 
Spanish, though 
their influence or 
origin is imma- 
terial. They were 
painted yellow 


and decorated with odd little designs in all colors. One of them is in 


Bed (complete with 


the same lower right-hand picture. They were only $9.50 apiece, , cover and cushions) $94.00 
The chairs brought my expenditure budget up to approximately \, ee 
$89, which left me $11 still to spare So I bought a very smart (} MEE vies 4as8 8 ‘rd 30.00 
black wire fire screen with practical brass handles and trimmings for \ ig See a: 1.00 
$7.50. With the remaining $3.59 I bought a stock of colored candles \\ 


of all sizes and shapes that will serve for the rest of this season’s 


entertaining! 

I flatter myself that I have done pretty weil 
with my $100, and it has opened up other 
possibilities for similar investments in ‘‘mild 
modernism.”’ 

A friend of mine occupies what is known as a 
studio room; that is, it is living room, dining 
room and bedroom in one. With an expenditure 
of $200, she has purchased her day bed, 
an upholstered chair, and a very fine 
modernistic rug. The budget falls about 
as follows: 


Metal bedstead . $35. 00 
Mattress. 5.26.06 25.00 
Springs..... 6.00 

$66.00 


Of course, you know that 
much of the furniture of the 
New Art is metal. It is one 
of the characteristics of a 
certain school of modernism 
to use new materials; to get 
away from stereotyped and 
expected substance and fabric in everyday objects. Of 
course, the metal bed is no innovation; but metal furniture 
of all kinds is distinctly New Art. This one is light gray 
with a fine banding of black. Its cover, which adds requisite 
richness to the cold metal, is of dove gray velveteen. Its 
seams are marked with very fine silver tape. This cover 
added a little over $15 to the cost. It required nine yards at 
$1.69 and about 25 cents for silver tape. Cushions came to 
$13 with forms and silk to cover (robin’s egg blue and rose.) 

The little modernistic, overstuffed chair was $30. The 
rug, a beautiful French broadloom six by nine feet, was $75. 
Its colors are the softest possible lavenders, greens, browns, 
grays and oranges, in geometric block designs. 

You may be interested in the bookcase behind the arm- 
chair, which has such a modernistic air. It is simply ‘‘the 
old family bookcase,” originally black, touched up judici- 
ously with a little gray! Its original cost was $10, but only 
the paint comes into this scheme—something under $1, 
including a new brush! So the complete modernistic budget 
for this room reads as follows: 


LEOEREELEYS Chas SA WAIN A PLEO TIS OTIDLE F 








$200.00 












It seems extraordinary to 
find the day bed costing 
more than any other item, 
but such is the way of a 
good bed’s essential parts, 
Personally, I consider the 
cost for the bedstead alone 
($35) a little excessive. The 
only explanation is that this 
was bought before modern- 
istic pieces had become 
widely merchandized, as 
they certainly have now. 
$14 to $25 is a fair price for 
bedsteads of this type at 
present. Mattresses, good 
ones, are always costly, and 
they are a true investment. 
A poor mattress is not worth 
even its small price, for 
there is neither comfort nor’ 
good appearance in it. 

The rug at $75 is a fair 
price. Good, plain Scotch 
broadloom carpet is from 
$7.75 to $9 a square yard, 
which would bring a piece this size to well over $100. Even 
the domestic carpet which has the broadloom effect is 
$3.75 the running yard, and, of course, comes only in strips 
27 inches wide, which would have to be seamed. This rug 
is a French hand-made one-piece broadloom, in a pattern 
as unusual as it is beautiful. 

The chair. unlike many of the modernistic type, is 
comfortable, well-upholstered and well-springed, and carries 
an excellent grade of printed cretonne for covering. It is 
an example of the popularizing of the modernistic tastes by 
forward-looking manufacturers. An overstuffed chair at 
$30 is cheap in an ordinary style, much less the modernistic! 

There is a tremendous amount of character to be added to 
the average home by what I have dubbed “mild modernism” 
and examples of which I have endeavored to give here in 
terms not only of decorative value, but dollars and cents 
The “new” things are not at all expensive. They are, as s 
matter of fact, in general, a great deal cheaper than a good 
many of the dull old ones. While the manufacturers are 
trying to popularize the style is the time to take advantage 
of reasonable 
Prices and good 
values. Later, 
when the modern- 
istic piece be- 
comes an ordinary 
commodity in 
furnishings, prices 
for better types 
will be stabilized, 
and “cheap” ver- 
sions will probably 
be the only alte r- 
native of slender 
means. As things 
stand now, how- 
ever, the manu- 
facturer is bar- 
gaining for public 
favor, and every- 
thing is to the 
purchaser’s ad- 
vantage. 

If I had to give 
those furnishing a 
new home advice 
at this moment, I 
should tell them 
to “go mildly 
modern.” 


A bright wall ina 
dark room. A 
Scotch rug, a Span- 
ish chair, English 
chintz, a Canadian 
batik and a paper 
lampshade produce 
an interesting and 
quite friendly, 
ensemble. 
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A New Year’s resolution. 
to spend our Christmas 
cheques on a little mild 


modern ism. 
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A little modernistic overstuffed 
armchatr for the reading corner 
cost only $30 The highly 
modern-looking bookcase be- 
hind it is simply “‘the old 
family bookcase’: judiciously 
touched up with gray on black 
paint—at a cost of less than $1. 


WE RESOLVE TO DECORATE 


By ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


D ax UARY can be such an anti-climax after Christmas, 
if we haven’t kept something to tide us over. So I thought, 
when luxuriously hoarding my Christmas cheques—which 
came to something very near $100 this year. It did not seem 
like very much with which to refurbish the house, fabrics 
being what they are, but I have managed to put an extra- 
ordinary amount of new vividness into my dark apartment 
with more than $10 under that amount. 

There is one thing that I have decided—namely that 
there is more reasonable and effective color to be had in 
materials, fixtures, and incidentals in mild modern types 
than in any other decorative investment. My living room 
is a different place since my one or two purchases with a 
special eye to color. 

To begin with, I wanted a new Chesterfield effect, and 
as slipcovers are my special religion in house furnishing, 
my first thought was for a fabric. Linens I have never 
approved of for furniture coverings, though they always 
make delightful draperies. They are 
too easily crushable for chairs or sofas. 
They never look tidy, and when one 
tries to put them right, nothing short 
of an actual pressing will ever take 
the “sitting” wrinkles out of them, 
it seems. Heavy, crashy cotton ma- 
terials have all the attractive surface 
and soft tone effects of linens, I find, 
without these unsuitable qualities. 

One I found was fairly modern and 
certainly colorful. On a rather cream 
background it carried broad purple 
stripes, and between these, pots of 
bright yellow tulips. It was only 75 
cents a yard, and with the making 
included at $10, covered my sofa for 
$26. That was my largest item. 

Earlier in the season, there had 
been a minor tragedy in our house 
anent the living room rug. The new 
pup had succeeded in chewing a hole 
the size of her head directly out of its 
centre, and forcing that member 
dramatically through. But it was a 
well-worn brown mohair with only a 
faint scroll of blue in it, and I was 
secretly glad to have an excuse for 
replacing it. Only, how on earth to 
replace it at its own price was a 
problem. Those East Indian rugs are 





extremely cheap—the only Orientals on earth which one can 
buy for $14, which was what I had paid for the original one. 

I leaned toward something modern, and had recently 
seen a 6 x 9 foot French rug of that kind for $27, but it was, 
of course, gone when I tried to buy it. In fact, the modern- 
istic market was very low at the moment, due to the after- 
Christmas depletion of stock. I was just leaving the large 





department store where I had been in the habit of looking 
for mild modernism, when my eye fell upon a pile of some 
of the most brilliant examples of geometrical color design I 
had yet seen. 

“T thought you said you had no more small modernistic 
rugs,” I snapped at the salesman 

“Those aren’t modernistic, lady;’’ he assured me, ‘‘they’re 
Scotch.” 

(Evidently the only definition of modernism in his vocabu- 
lary was ‘‘French.’’) 

Scotch they certainly were, beautiful, heavy, strong wool 
in designs that would have done credit to the recent Exposi- 
tion des Arts Décoratifs. I have since found out that these 
are the well-known handwoven Torfyn rugs from Scotland, 
and that it is just within the last year or so that they have 
joined the decorative onward march and adopted modern 
designs. 

I bought a beauty in orange-yellow, brown, soft green, 
purples and blacks, which you can 
see in the photograph at the foot of 
the right hand page. Every rug in 
the collection I saw, all approximately 
four by five or six feet, was only $20. 

While we are on the rug question, I 
might as well mention another pur- 
chase I made that same day. Did you 
ever hear of buying a five yard hall 
carpet for $6.50? Yes, and a beauty 
—handmade and full of color. I am 
cursed in my present apartment with 
a long hall as dark as Avernus. It 
fairly cries out for something on the 
floor to light it, if only to show one 
where the wood begins and the dark 
ends. (Which, I am told, was the 
reason for the white bone and mother- 
of pearl inlay on early Egyptian furni- 
ture!) 

In one sense, one could hardly call 
the French-Canadian catalogne 
“modern”—but in color, pattern and 
texture, it is the most modern thing 
imaginable. So at $1.25 a yard, I 
bought a five-yard strip of it and had 


A day bed for the studio room. This, 
like many modern pieces, is metal, but 
here softened by a velveteen cover. 
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“Amy,” the older woman was quivering, “this creature 
presumes...” 

“An impostor, Aunt Dora . . .” but she had betrayed 
herself by anticipating the other’s accusation. 

“You’re lying, Amy,” he thrust at her. “You recognized 
me when you came through the door.” 

“I’ve never seen you before . . .” 

“You're lying! You want to keep what little there is for 
yourself. . .” 

‘I’ve never seen you before.” Veins pulsed out from the 
scrawny throat. “If you don’t go immediately, I’ll send for 
the sheriff.” 

“Mother,” he appealed, but the blue eyes, the same color 
as his own, remained blank and repelling. 

He looked from her to the other; they were both unflinch- 
ing, adamant. Here, at least, he was temporarily defeated. 

“T’ll be back,” he hurled threateningly at Amy and 
shuffled into the yard again. 

Mrs. Carmichael had drawn a letter from her apron 
pocket, a letter with an English stamp, she fondled it 
proudly. “My son could never be like—that, Amy!” 

But Amy had vanished, could be heard frantically crank- 
ing the telephone. Her voice was lowered, gasping. ‘Central 
Dr. MacGregor. Quick! . . . Doctor, it’s happened— 
what we were afraid of . . . She doesn’t know. . .” 

The interested listémers on the party line decided that 
old Mrs. Carmichael had suffered a final, fatal stroke. 

om . * . 
Doctor MACGREGOR was in the front garden of the 
house by the cove, pretending to pry into the secrets of 
his industrious bees. Actually, Amy Carmichael’s incoherent 
tidings had brought him outdoors, alarmed, watchful, 
planning. 

He was a rotund, rosy, awkward man. whose bald pate 
was jovially framed by snowy, jocund mutton chops. He 
wore shiny, baggy, spotted clothes, and the odor of drugs, 
which always clung to him. almost obliterated the perfume 
of the flowers which he loved to tend. 

He heard the click of the gate-latch and wheeled around. 
“Good morning!”’ he said. ‘‘I was expecting you.” 

The man took the proffered hand and the loose mouth 
drew back in a scornful smile: ‘‘So Amy telephoned the glad 
news?” 

But Doctor MacGregor was hastily impersonal. 

‘‘Nobody telephoned me. I dropped a fork at breakfast; 
that means a strange gentleman will—” 

“Thanks for the ‘gentleman,’” cynically, ‘“‘but the 
‘strange,’ Doctor! Don’t you know. . .?” 

The Doctor was miraculously deaf. ‘‘Strangers are always 
welcome in this tiny town—like new volumes in our inade- 
quate lending library. Old books are excellent friends, but 
new ones are more stimulating.” 

“But, Doctor—” The blue eyes were worried. The man 
began to feel the desperation of a dreamer who has lost 
his identity in a nightmare, ‘“‘Don’t you—?” 

“You'll pardon my flood of words. Here in Oakmouth 
we know each other so well that we have exhausted every 
topic except perennials like the weather and hard times. 
When I find a listener from the outside world, my tongue 
shows him small mercy . . .” 

“But, Doctor—”’ the other strove again, to be halted by— 

“I do hope you're 
not in a hurry. I’m 
just about to lunch and 
I like company. A lob- 
ster — the fishery in- 
spector is fortunately 
away — and, if you'll 
promise not to tell my 
prohibition patients, 
some real Scotch 
whiskey.” He stressed 
the last attraction as 
a bait. 

“But, Doctor, for 
God’s sake—” 

The old eyes met his 
steadily, command- 
ingly. ‘Don’t disap- 
point me by saying you 
can’t stay.” 

The man knew that 
he was lying, just as 
Amy Carmichael had 
lied, but the promise of 
food and liquor 
prompted him to 
humor the old man. 

- oe = * = 
HEY had finished 
lunch on the veran- 

dah that overlooked 
the cove, with its 
wharves and fish- 
houses,drying-nets and 
piles of lobster pots. 

The man had eaten 
ravenously, content to 
let the Doctor rattle on 


irrelevantly; he was still talking. running stumpy_ tender 
fingers through the snowy whiskers. 

“If mumps and measles hadn’t meant a more ‘immediate 
income, I should have liked to have been an author. I still 
dabble in literature as a hobby and I’ve just finished a 
synopsis. Would hearing it bore you?” 

The other reached for the whisky decanter and grunted. 

“A very simple story, I’m afraid,”’ the Doctor continued 
eagerly. ‘Small town stuff, you’d say, with stereotyped 
characters—a country minister, his wife, and son.” 

“God!” A shaking hand slopped the glass half full of 
whisky. 

“I’m glad you're interested in my theme. Well, my 
minister was very devout but not very clever. He only 
remained in the small town because no larger congregation 
would call him. His sermons were long and all about hell- 
fire and other stock bogies, but they were too noisy to lull 
people to sleep.” 

“You said it!” The sipping lips curled bitterly, ‘I 
remember. . .” 

“Doubtless you’ve known such a clergyman. As I said 
large congregations wouldn’t have him, but the people in 
the village were glad enough. Four hundred dollars a year, 
a manse and donations, were all that he asked and, since 
there was nothing else for them to do on Sundays, long 
sermons seemed to be giving them their money’s worth. 
Besides, since they rose and retired too early for any social 
excitements, they enjoyed hearing dancing and card- 
playing damned as Satan’s work. Yes, they liked my 
minister, but they didn’t like his wife. She was young and 
she was pretty, and she laughed like a bobolink on a spring 
day, which was most unseemly in a minister’s helpmate. 
And, because she came from the city, she dressed well and 
drank tea daintily—not from her saucer balanced on her 
cup. They hated her for that. They were good, noble, pious 
people, and everybody not cut to their pattern belonged to 
Egypt and the flesh-pots!”’ 

The doctor paused to rescue a fluttering moth from a 
spider’s web, and continued slowly, as if he were weighing 
the value of his words to express something behind them. 
“She was very unhappy in that little town; but she was as 
faithful to her husband as he was to the whiskered execu- 
tioner with a whip, whom he called the Deity. He loved, 
her, too, but he starved her affection. According to his 
creed, love, even between man and wife, was not entirely 
moral.” 

“IT...” The listener made a half-hearted effort to 
interrupt. 

“‘Please!”” The Doctor thrust a cigar toward him ‘‘When 
I’ve done, then you can pick the flaws in my clumsy narra- 


‘tive. As I told you to begin with, there was a son. The 


heretics wondered how it happened. Even childbirth was 
not thoroughly Christian in my minister’s code of ethics. 
But the son arrived, and a God without whiskers and a 
whip must have sent him to comfort a woman who was 
dying of worthiness. The son became as much her religion 
as hell-fire was her husband’s.”” 

“She doesn’t remember.” 

But the Doctor was deliberately unhearing. “How she 
slaved and suffered to make the child’s life more than a 
succession of Sunday School and Prayer meetings!—Her 
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husband did not believe in sparing the rod; and his congre- 
gation was always ready to see and report what its members 
considered breaches of Christian etiquette on the part of 
his son. Once the boy played a mouth organ on the Sabbath, 
and the post-mistress told about it. He was locked in for a 
week and would have fed on bread and water if his mother 
had not smuggled food to him. But perhaps you think I’m 
overdrawing.” 

“No . . .” The man’s face flamed with ancient resent- 
ment. 

“The mother did all she could. She dressed shabby to 
buy him clothes, and books that weren’t the sugared tracts 
in the Sunday School Library. She taught him to love 
music, to play their little organ. And all the time the village 
folk, because they hated her, were magnifying the natural 
faults of youth, and urging his father to discipline the boy, 
lest he come to no good—they hoped he would!” 

“‘Well. to skip a lot of dull plot, he did.”” The man’s head 
lowered suddenly. ‘After the father triumphantly entered 
a heaven to which no normal person would aspire, the 
mother gave the lad all of the insurance money to go to a 
Conservatory of Music in Boston. He was to become a 
pianist, a great pianist. He did become a piano-player, 
but in brothels, bar-rooms, cheap moving-picture theatres. 
Fathers and sons are so often contradictory—and perhaps 
he realized how little his father had gained by being saintly! 
Anyway, he became an excellent argument for prohibition. 
He was sent to gaol more than once for a number of nasty 
things. But perhaps the worst of his crimes was that he 
never remembered his mother—unless he needed money. 
She had been wrong, the people in the small town had been 
right about him; he had come to no good!” 

The man had slumped across the table; he was no longer 
interrupting or protesting. 

“They never knew that they were right.” Doctor 
MacGregor cleared his throat. ‘They only guessed, and 
hoped. They were too far from the outside world to have 
definite proof of his downfall. Only the mother knew, 
because he sometimes demanded help; she and an old friend 
of the mother, a pagan country doctor, who tried to reclaim 
him more than once—and failed!” 

“She could have, would have forgiven him, but he refused 
to be forgiven. He cruelly, completely shut her out of his 
life.” 

“Ashamed to come back!”” The man groaned, forgetting 
that the narrative was in the third person. But the Doctor 
was relentless. ‘It hurt her terribly; most of all that the 
villagers knew she was neglected, and gloatingly sympa- 
thized. She could not endure that, and so she lied about 
him. She said that he was successful, that he had gone to 
England. She pretended that he sent her money and 
presents. She sent letters to a friend in London, had them 
mailed back again. The postmistress saw those letters, told 
the others. They had to believe her. Only the old doctor 
and the niece who lived with her knew the truth.” 

“And now comes what I vainly think is the beautiful 
part of my story. The mother gradually came to believe it 
herself. Something snapped in her brain, and her lie became 
a reality to her. Insanity, or God’s mercy—which would 
you call] it?” 

Understanding was lighting the sullen face. “Crazy! I 
thought so. But the 
letters. . .” 

“You're anticipating 
me. I had thought of 
them. In my story the 
pagan doctor continues 
to have them sent to 
her. She does not know 
the difference; she be- 
lieves that her son 
writes them.” 

Doctor MacGregor 
paused, and motioned 
toward the decanter, 
but his guest did not 
refill his glass. He was 
gazing dejectedly 
across the cove, and 
his mouth was quiv- 
ering. 

“That’s as far as I’ve 
got yet,” the Doctor 
said hurriedly, and the 
stumpy fingers were 


(Continued on page 45) 


They had finished lunch 
on the verandah that 
overlooked the cove, with 
its wharves and fish 
houses, drying nets and 
piles of lobster pots. 
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BD win Asa freight train paused to quench its thirst 
at the water tank, a string of box-cars trailed across the road 
that wound among the bare desolation of blueberry barrens. 

Presently the wheels chattered cheerily as they quickened 
upon the downgrade. The unblocked road was no longer 
deserted. A man slouched through the thinning darkness, 
moving stiffly as if his limbs had long been in a cramped 
position. He found a pile of old ties, lay down upon them, 
an uncomfortable couch, but less so than the brake rods 
had been. 

Across the sky a spark of crimson widened to a flame. 

Jim Dauphinee scratched his beard and gazed gloomily 
through the cluttered window of his general store. The 
village street was empty. A parked Ford supplanted the 
old-time row of horses at the hitching post. and he cursed 
it eloquently. 

By making the town more accessible to the countryside, 
automobiles had ruined his business. Oakmouth folk 
shopped in Basinville now, and, had it not been for the 
credit extended by wholesale concerns which had floated 
his father and grandfather before him, his shutters would 
have long since been barred for good. 

Yet, though bankruptcy was just around the corner, 
Jim Dauphinee never brightened his store nor improved 
his stock. Instead, he gnawed his pipe-stem and blamed 
Henry Ford and the government. 

As the rusty tinkle of a bell announced a customer, Jim 
looked up, but his eagerness faded when he beheld a shabby 
man, unkempt and unshaven. 

The mouth of the intruder was loosened by dissipation 
and the eyes were whining, as if their owner cherished a 

grievance against life. Only the length of the 
nervous fingers, an almost feminine grace of the grimy 
hands, distinguished him from an ordinary panhandler. 

“Hello!” He moistened his lips. 

Jim Dauphinee grunted and removed some jars of cream 
cheese from the counter. Other tramps had filled their 
pockets at his expense while discussing the crops and the 
fish catch. 

“Don’t remember me?” The voice was not that of a 
panhandler. Experience had roughened it, but there were 
overtones of refinement. 
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“I’ve come back o 
you. Mother. . .” 

“Are you mad? 
My son is in Eng- 
land, a great musi- 
cian. Nota tramp!” 
There was no contra- 
dicting her flaming 
conviction. ‘How 
dare you pretend to 

be my son?” 
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“Humph!” The conventional prelude won scant 
confidence. 

“I’m . . .” but he shifted to an awkward, “Used to 
hang about yearsago. . .” 

“Humph!” Jim rounded the counter to place himself 
between the stranger and an open barrel of apples. 

The loose mouth contracted cynically as its owner sat 
down upon a cracker box. “How are things in Oakmouth?” 

Suspicion could not divert Jim Dauphinee from his 
favorite topic. “Gone clear to hell! All the young fellers 
moved to the city or Florida; an’ the Gov’ment don’t do 
nothin’ for farmers or fishermen but tax . . .” 

“You were saying that twenty yearsago ... .” 

“An’ I’m sayin’ it now! . . . Them darn autos. . .” 

He pounded the counter with a punctuating fist, too 
engrossed in his diatribe against the Caliph of Detroit to 
notice a tin of sardines disappearing into a threadbare pocket. 

“Who lives along the road? The white house with the 
four poplars?” 

Jim ended his stump speech with an irritated grunt. 
“Old parson’s widow—Mrs. Carmichael."’ 

“Still there, huh?” The whining eyes grew almost keen. 
“Place looks run down.” 

“Only women—Mrs. Carmichael’s too stingy to hire a 
chore boy. Her niece Amy does all the work . . .” 

“Stingy? Shouldn’t think a parson’s widow could . . .” 

“Her son sends her money. He’sagreat . . .” 

The stranger’s wandering gaze halted. ‘He was a greu: 
booze artist .. .” 

“What do you know about it? He was, but he ain’t. 
Straightened out . . .He’s in London. . . a famous 
piano player . . . plays at Court sometimes... .” 

The loose mouth opened wide in amazement, then shut 
craftily. The long fingers smote a shabby knee as if they 
were striking a chord upon a keyboard. 
iB Jim Dauphinee interpreted it as a gesture of skepticism. 

What do you know about it? He writes her often, sends 
her money, but she hoards it. Don’t never spend nothin’, 
keeps me waitin’ formy .. .” 

“You don’t say so!” the stranger muttered, and his 
temples crinkled in perplexed wrinkles. ‘Well, I must be 
moving... .” 
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By JOHN HANLON 


A week later, when Jim Dauphinee took stock, he won- 


dered why five packages of cigarettes were missing. 
s a a a 


"THE man walked with unobserving eyes as if the way 
were a remembered one. The four poplars guarded the 
house, one at each corner, as they had guarded it for sixty 
years, and an older cottage before that. Even now, al- 
though they were the most venerable things about the 
structure, they were the youngest, the staunchest, the 
straightest, for there was something dejected in the lack 
of paint, the perceptible sag of the roof with its many broken 
shingles, the faded green shutters, the neglected lawn, and 
the orchard from which storm-felled trees had never been 
cleared away. 

Houses seem to react to the moods and fortunes of their 
occupants, and the only note of warmth, welcome, or 
courage about the Carmichael homestead was a blaze of 
blooming geraniums behind closed living room windows. 

A lean female was stooping in the vegetable garden to 
the right of the house. She was not past middle age, yet 
she was withered and angular. She wore a torn sunbonnet 
and an earth-stained cotton apron. Her large feet and thick 
ankles were those of a spinster who would prefer tending 
vegetables to picking flowers. A worthy soul, doubtless, 
but pinched and unattractive. 

The man shrank, but since her face was away from him, 
he hurried on and darted up the lane to the left. 

Here were dilapidated chicken houses with few feathered 
tenants, and a barn that had collapsed like a card-house. 
A cow lowed from what had been the carriage shed. 

The kitchen door was open and he shuffled furtively into 
a more cheerful interior where polished pots and pans 
laughed at worn linoleum and streaked walls. 

As he hesitated on the threshold, his lips pursed instinc- 
tively into an old tune. 

A patter of eager feet in the next room brought an old 
woman to the connecting doorway—an old woman who 
still carried herself with an erect dignity that was more 
urban than rustic. Snowy hair was brushed back from a 
high, brave brow; sunken cheeks preserved the ghosts of old 
roses; in the blue eyes brooded the peace of one who has 
passed beyond pain. 

Her cry of greeting died and the welcoming face grew 
blank. “I thought you were someone who used to come in 
whistling a long time ago. . .” 

He stood there, rubbing the torn linoleum with a nervous 
foot. It was an eternity before his choked throat was clear; 
“Hello! Mother. . .” 

She hardened into haughty reproof. “I beg your pardon 
I do not wish to buy... .” 

He looked at her pleadingly. To be forgotten hurt his 
pride, even though it was deserved. 

“Not a pcdlar, mother—a prodigal.” 

“I don’t understand you. . .” 

“Mother!” His arms opened as he stepped toward her, 
“Don’t youknow. . . ?” 

She understood and recoiled. Her scornful gaze absorbed 
his shabbiness. ‘‘How dare you?” 

“I’ve come back to you, Mother. . .” 

“Are you mad? My son is in England, a great musician. 
Not a tramp!”” There was no ccntradicting her flaming 
conviction. ‘How dare you pretend to be my scn? My 
Bobbie wrote me only yesterday.” 

Gaping at her, he found an explanation in the unchanging 
peace of her eyes; she was childish. 

Into the throbbing silence came the crisp flutter of 
starched skirts. The woman in the garden had joined them. 
She saw the intruder, stopped dead, leaned against the wall 
for support. 

“Aunt Dora!” she gasped. 
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In addition, inspectors periodically examine and inspect 
milk or cream offered for sale, whether in the street, a public 
place, or in the shops, and may collect samples from wagons 
and other vehicles used for the conveyance of milk in the 
regular delivery. Milk is required to be sold in its un- 
changed condition; that is, it must be unadulterated or 
changed in any way by such practices as the removal of 
cream, or by the holding back of the strippings at the time 
of milking. The quality of the milk is fixed by the provincial 
statute which calls for tota: solids of 11.5 per cent., of 
which 3.25 per cent. is butter-fat. Cream is defined as con- 
taining not less than 18 ner cent. of fat. 

It is a general requirement of many municipalities to 
demand pasteurization of the milk supply. This consists 
of heating the milk to 145 deg. Fahr., holding it at that 
temperature for thirty minutes, and afterwards quickly 
cooling it to fifty degrees or lower, at which temperature it 
is kept until delivery. A recent by-law, passed by the 
city of Ottawa, relieves milk vendors of this requirement, 
provided the cows from which the milk is obtained have 
been certified by a veterinary inspector as being free from 
tuberculosis; that the milk is free from chemical preserva- 
tives and disease-producing organisms, and that it contains 
not more than 30,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. In the 
city of Ottawa, fully 97 per cent. of the milk sold is safe- 
guarded by the system of pasteurization, only three per 
cent. being sold in the raw state. 

It is many years since the city of Ottawa put into effect 
its present system of milk control, with the result that in 
no instance since that time has the city had an outbreak of 
illness traceable to the milk supply. The question of tuber- 
culosis in relation to this food has practically ceased to be a 
problem, and within the past twenty years infant mortality 
has been decreased fully forty per cent. Furthermore, the 
consumption of milk in the capital city has increased until 


The milkman delivering direct to the milk cooler, thus maintaining the 


low temperature required to preserve fresh milk. 


Manufactured cheeses of well-known Canadian types. 





the citizens—men, women and children, are using fully an 
average of a pint a day of the lacteal fluid. 


A A recent meeting of the National Dairy Council at 
which representatives of the federal and provincial 
Departments of Agriculture and representatives of milk 
companies were present, it was agreed that the control 
of the milk supply must be left largely in the hands of 
distributing agencies who are required to live up to the 
legal regulations. A committee that had been appointed 
to deal with the subject came to the conclusion that in 
order to create a permanently satisfactory market, it was 
absolutely necessary to provide producers of high grade 
milk with adequate protection against unfair competition 
from the low grade and uninspected commodity. The 
committee found that the higher cost of producing milk 
on inspected premises places an unfair burden on the 
producers of sanitary milk when, as is frequently the case, 
they are selling and often bargaining in competition with 
the product of uninspected plants. Despite the existing 
dissatisfaction, a steady improvement has been noticeable 
during recent years in the quality of milk production, and 
a reasonably high standard has been reached both as 
regards butter-fat content and sanitary conditions. But 
the producer who, through complying with regulations 
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Sanilary and exact, 
the filling of bottles 
of milk in a Cana- 
dian dairy. Most 
bottled milk in Can- 
ada is pasteurized. 


and requirements, is responsible for this improvement, is 
not securing the benefits therefrom. The committee, there- 
fore, recommended that facilities be provided for the 
purchase of whole milk and cream by test, through the 
establishing of a testing service in which the producer would 
have the fullest confidence. It was also recommended, in 
view of the importance of sanitary inspection to the whole 
problem, that action be taken on the part of cities and 
municipalities to bring about uniformity of inspection 
services, both as regards requirements and application in a 
given area shipping to the one market, and as between 
areas where shipping overlaps. 

Restricted areas, including whole provinces in some 
instances and several counties in others, are being created 
by action of the Health of Animals Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Ottaw:, in which all the cattle are 
tested for tuberculosis and those that are diseased, elimin- 
ated. Under this plan, large numbers of herds free from 
tuberculosis are formed, and these are subsequently guarded 
against infection and maintained clean thereafter. Through 
what is known as the accredited herd system, individual 
herds of pure bred cattle are freed from infected stock and 
are afterwards supervised by the Department with the 
owner’s co-operation. 


A still further policy of the (Continued on Page 48) 
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Buiter packing in a 
large Canadian 
dairy. These boxes 
carry the butter’s 
grading, ‘‘Special’’ 
**First Grade,’’ 
“Second Grade,”’ etc. 


a milk of a sort may come in time, but 
the dairy cow, the “‘foster-mother of mankind,” is in little 
danger of losing her place in the world’s economy. Whether 
in the nourishing of a frugal people or the preparation of 
the most elaborate banquet, no product could be less 
readily spared than the milk of the dairy cow or the goat. 
From time immemorial, milk has held a prominent place in 
the family diet and, as decades have followed decades, its 
value kas been more and more appreciated and better 
understood, until the consumption of milk and the products 
manufactured from it, is rapidly increasing in every pro- 
gressive country. Indeed, so general has the habit of milk 
drinking become in Great Britain, that it is credited with 
playing an important part in reducing the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. Milk is no longer confined largely to the 
diet of children, but has become the drink of men and 
women, including particularly athletes, invalids, and those 
who would add to their rotundity and better appearance. 

In Canada, the per capita consumption of milk has 
reached almost nine-tenths of a pint a day. which is an 
increase of about forty per cent. in the past six years. 
Surprise is expressed that it has taken centuries for us to 
appreciate the wonderful value of milk as a food for the 
human family. It was not until the beginning of the present 
century that intensive scientific observations began in 
relation to the food and health-promoting properties of 
milk. The past quarter of a century has unearthed the 





most vital truths about the daily product of the dairy cow, 
and it is now very generally understood that no other 
animal food is to be compared with it from the standpoint 
of nourishment, energy, and cheapness. 

A most striking proof of the value of milk was brought 
out recently in the feeding of a colony of boys living under 
healthy and happy conditions just outside the city of Old 
London. There were about six hundred of them growing 
up to be settlers, sailors, mechanics, and to engage in other 
occupations calling for men physically fit and mentally 
keen. The boys were separated into groups. The first 
group got nothing beyond the ordinary diet. The second 
group received in addition one pint a day, divided between 
breakfast and supper, of fresh cows’ milk. This feeding 
was continued for three years. Other groups were treated 
in various other ways. From the beginning of the test the 
boys getting the extra milk went ahead of the others both 
in speed of growth and gain in weight. While the average 
boy getting only the ordinary diet grew in the course of a 
year 1.84 inches and gained in weight 3.85 pounds, the 
milk-rationed lads increased in height 2.63 inches and 
gained in weight 6.98 pounds. While the sickness rate at 
the institution was higher than usual owing to influenza and 
an outbreak of measles, there was a complete absence of 
illness amongst the boys getting the milk ration, according 
to a report of the test issued by the Empire Marketing 
Board. This, of course. clearly speaks for itself. 


Testing butter for grading. 
ninety-four points with a minimum of forty-one for flavor. 
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By J. B. SPENCER 


HILE milk has a high value in preserving and restor- 

ing health, there are dangers associated with the use 
of milk produced in the midst of unsanitary surroundings 
On the authority of the medical profession many conditions 
of bad health are traceable to an infected milk supply. 
Royal Commissions, appointed in England and some other 
European countries to study bovine tuberculosis in relation 
to human health, agreed that about twenty-five per cent. 
of all cases of tuberculosis in children under sixteen years of 
age were of the bovine type. Suth other ailments as septic 
sore throat and typhoid fever, have been traced to the milk 
supply. Fortunately, in Canada these dangers are becoming 
better understood, and many of the cities and towns have 
such supervision of the milk supplied to their citizens as to 
entirely safeguard the public welfare. 

The systems in the sales control of fluid milk are fairly 
uniform over the whole country. That is to say, distributing 
agencies, wherever they may operate. come within municipal 
regulations approved by the provincial government. The 
regulation and control of the milk supply in the city of 
Ottawa have for many years been of high standard and 
have been taken as a model by other municipalities, not 
only in Canada but in a number of American states. All 
distributors of milk to shops, stores, or private customers, 
must first secure a license, which is granted only after their 
stock, their premises, and their general outfit have been 
found to conform with the provincial requirements govern- 
ing the sale of milk. The herds have to pass the tuberculin 
test, which is repeated at intervals. And not only must the 
herds and the premises conform at the beginning with the 
requirements of the statutes, but the premises of each 
producer are visited and scored from time to time, and in 
this way are kept up to the high standard necessary for the 
production of a thoroughly healthful supply. 


“Special” grade butter is required to score 
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mending a fairy’s wings, 
















He fluttered across the 
room and perched on the jo 
top bar of the crib... |} 
“*You’re really very / 
sweet,”” he said, and he 0 
touched the baby’s l 
crumpled pink hand 

gently 


Peter, sliding a little farther 
down the branch, “I like it 
very much. Er—Good-by!” 
“Oh, don’t go!” said the spi- 
der, in a soft and gentle voice. 
“I’m glad you like my web because you seem an intelligent 
little fellow. Besides, no flies seem to have been visiting me 
this morning, and I do feel lonely,’’ said the spider very 
sadly. 

Peter made no answer. He felt rather frightened. 

“Come and sit here beside me,”’ went on the spider, ““And 
I will tell you stories about good little flies and bad little 
flies and what happened to them.” 

“‘What did?” demanded Peter. He had a great weakness 
for story-telling. 

But the spider said he could not shout the whole tale for 
all the forest to hear. 

“But I’ll come and whisper it to you,”’ he said gently, 
“because you’re such a nice, fat little fellow. And then I’d 
like to show you a bit of my web and ask your opinion about 
it. What does your mother give you for tea to make you 
so nice and plump?” 

The spider began to sidle down the twig toward Peter the 
Pixie, and Peter, who did not care for the references to his 
figure, moved hastily backward. Unfortunately, the twig 
ended just behind him. Peter lost his balance and fell. 
Luckily the web was hanging between him and the ground. 
When he picked himself up, most of the web was wrapped 
around him. It was not nearly so pretty as it seemed when 
hanging in the air. 

The spider was still on the twig and appeared very angry. 
Its green eyes sparkled with fury. Peter had intended to 
call up and find out what really did happen to the good little 
flies and the bad little flies, but when the spider began to 
spin itself a little ladder for getting down to the ground, he 
decided he would not wait. Instead, he took to his heels 
and ran off through the forest. 


E RAN for some distance and then decided he would 
like a drink of water. He was very thirsty and he could 
hear a brook laughing and chuckling through the trees. 
Peter turned off from the path and presently found it—a 
narrow little brook that came dropping down over a ledge of 
rocks in a little cascade. The spray made tiny threads that 
sparkled like diamonds and turned from crystal to rose and 
from rose to green in the sunshine. 
“How pretty!” cried Peter. ‘This must be what fairies’ 
wings are made from. I shall catch some in an acorn.” 


There was a large oak tree growing farther up the bank. 
Peter found some acorns lying under it, and picked out the 
biggest one of them all. Then he returned to the little brook 
and held out his acorn cup toward the brightest thread of 
spray. It was much too far off. Peter sighed deeply and 
pulled a pebble up to the brink. The water below looked 
shallow but very wet. Peter mounted the pebble and 
stretched upward—and outward—and upward—and 
outward— 

“Oh, bother!” said Peter, picking himself up out of the 
water. “I knew I couldn’t reach it.” 

He sneezed three times and rubbed the water out of his 
eyes. 

“But it is full, after all,”” he said joyfully. “The acorn cup 
is quite full and it must be the pretty, rainbowy water, 
because I couldn’t reach any farther and not get it. And I 
went,” said Peter the Pixie grimly, “‘a lot farther. I must 
run back to the little Fairy,” he said, ‘“‘and give it to her. 
I expect she will be very glad she met me.” 

’ He was so excited thinking what a good thing it was that 
he was an intelligent Pixie, and how probably ever so many 
people would never have been able to find anything for 


that he tripped over sev- 
eral twigs and spilled a 
good deal of water out of 
the acorn cup. But he 
quite forgot how very 
wet he was. The water 
squelched out of his little 
green shoes at every step. 
}*The little Fairy was 
still sitting on the moss. 
She was not crying but 
she looked very mourn- 
ful. Her mouth drooped 
at the corners. 

‘*Hello,’’ shouted 
Peter. “‘I was very quick 
wasn’t I?” 

The little Fairy sprang 
to her feet and clapped 
both hands. 

“Oh, Peter,” she cried, 
“did you really get some- 
thing for my wings? If 
they mend quickly I can 
still be in time for 
Michael’s_ christening.” 
Then she noticed the 
water dripping from the 
Pixie’s clothes. “Oh 
dear,”’ she said, “how wet 
you are! What happened, 
Peter?” 

“Oh, nothing!” replied 
Peter the Pixie carelessly, ‘nothing to speak of. I fell in 
getting this for you. It’s an acorn cup full of rainbow water. 
It came down a little waterfall, pink and yellow and every- 
thing, exactly like the Queen’s wings. Lovely!” said Peter 
the Pixie. He was very pink and shining from excitement 
and warmth, but his wetting had not improved his clothes. 
Both his jacket and trousers had shrunk very badly. 

The little Fairy took the acorn cup eagerly and peered in. 
Her face fell. “‘Oh, Peter!” she said sadly, ‘this isn’t very 
rainbowy water. It’s just a little drop from the brook. And 
quite muddy,” she ended. 

Peter snatched it from her and looked, too. 

“It is, isn’t it?” he said. “I expect I stirred up the mud a 
little when I fell in. And it was so pretty. Well, never 
mind,” he continued more cheerfully. ‘‘Probably the cob- 
web was better, anyway. It was what I was getting first, 
only the spider came along and scared . . . well, I mean 
I never cared much for spiders,” he said. ‘‘So I came away, 
but I think a good deal of cobweb came too.” 

The little Fairy stretched out one hand. 

“You don’t mean this, do you, Peter?”’ she said. 

She was holding a little black string, very wet and ugly 
in her hand. Peter noticed that there were a great many 
such little strings all over him. 

“*Yes,”” said Peter the Pixie in a very small voice, “I’m 
afraid so. I—I don’t believe a wetting improves cobwebs 
much.” 

The little Fairy sat down in a small miserable heap. 

“It’s not your fault, Peter, dear,” she said, “‘but neither 
of these things would make my wings better again, and so 
poor little Michael won’t have a fairy at his christening. 
And all his brothers and sisters had the very best of god- 
mothers.” She began to cry again . 


Quite close to him was a 
spider, the biggest spider 
Peter had ever seen. He 
had long hairy legs and 
eyes that glinted green and 
cold, through his heavy lids, 
like emeralds. 
wearing a flowered waist- ( 

coat and he was smiling. ¢) 
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“Couldn’t another fairy go?” asked Peter gruffly. He 
hated to see anyone cry. ‘‘Couldn’t Daphne or Priscilla or 
someone else be Michael’s godmother?” 

“‘No!”’ said the little Fairy, ‘‘because you see I’m entered 
in the books as it, and the books can’t be changed. But I do 
wish he could be given a fairy kiss for luck,” she said. 

“‘Well, look here!” said Peter, suddenly. “I’ve never been 
to a christening and I expect I won’t care much about babies 
but I’m a Pixie, and if you like, I’ll go and kiss Michael for 
luck.” And before the little Fairy could call him back or 
tell him not to bother but to go home and change his 
jacket, he had fluttered away. 


ie WAS a very long way down to earth. Peter had never 
left Fairyland before, because a Pixie’s wings are quite 
small and are not made for long flights. Moreover, Peter 
was a plump little fellow. He got very tired. 

Once he met a wandering breeze who offered him a ride 
on his way. Peter accepted joyfully, and the breeze, a 
playful young fellow, barely waited till he was on before 
diving off with a swoop and a bound. 

“Thanks very much,” called Peter, shakily, when he 
could get his breath, “‘but I’m afraid I get off here.” And he 
went fluttering on alone. 

Once he stopped to rest on a big white cloud. It was very 
soft and warm and Peter dropped asleep almost at once and 
only woke up when a large bird tried to see if his striped 
breeches were worth taking home to the children for tea. 
He was very much surprised when Peter sat up and said he 
was sorry but he was going visiting and could not spare the 
breeches. 

“My luggage may be lost in the mail,” said Peter the 
Pixie. ‘You know what traveling is.” 

The bird was very sympathetic. ‘Yes, it is terrible and 
always upsets me dreadfully,” he said. “I should advise 
bed and a hot water bottle when you arrive. My love to 
Michael.” 

They parted with mutual expressions of good-will. 

Peter went flying on, down and down. 

It was late and quite dark when he finally reached 
Michael’s house. He sat and rested on the open sill of the 
night nursery to get his breath and rest his tired wings. 
Then he drank a little dew from a geranium in the window- 
box and nibbled a leaf or two after which he felt much 
better and able to look around. 

A night light had been left burning in the nursery and the 
street lamp shone in through the window. Peter could make 
out quite plainly the row of little blue bunnies that ran 
around the top of the nursery wall. 

“Dear me,”’ said Peter, interested, “blue! I have never 
seen rabbits that color before. What a lot I will have to tell 
my mother and the twins when I get back!” 

In one corner of the room was a little white cot. Peter had 
never seen a baby, and he felt rather frightened at the 
thought of meeting one. 

“I’m afraid I don’t look very nice,” he said to himself, 
standing up on the sill and stretching gingerly. ‘The 


Continued on page 46 
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| = THE PIXIE was walking through the forest. 

“T will walk and I will walk,” said Peter to himself, ‘‘and 
presently I will come to an Adventure.” 

“Perhaps,” he added, a few minutes later, when he had 
walked and walked and had come to nothing but a few 
larkspur and wild honeysuckle, “I had better shut my eyes. 
Adventures are very shy, I expect, and like Pixies with their 
eyes shut best.” 

So he shut his eyes very tightly but opened them when he 
‘hit a large cluster >f burrs growing close to the ground. 

“Also there are a great many bees and yellow jackets who 
live in little holes,” said Peter the Pixie, picking the largest 
and sharpest burr off his jacket, ‘and they are very short- 
tempered when Pixies drop in unexpectedly in the middle of 
a house-cleaning. Perhaps it would be better if 1 kept my 
eyes open,” he ended. 

Just at that moment, he heard a little sob above him, and 
looking up he saw a tiny fairy perched on a sprig of colum- 
bine. She had her hands over her face and was crying bitterly. 
A large tear dripped down and fell on Peter’s jacket. 

“Hullo,” said Peter. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

The little Fairy peeped down at him through her fingers 
and gave a louder sob than ever. 

“My—my wings,” she wailed. 

“Well,” said Peter, politely, “I can’t see yours at the 
moment but as a general rule fairies’ wings are quite nice. I 
mean nothing to cry about,” he said, “though, of course, 
I wouldn’t want them myself.” 

The little Fairy slipped down from the columbine and 
turned her back to Peter. 

“Look,” she said, sadly. 

She was one of the prettiest little fairies that Peter had 
ever seen, so dainty, and trim and lovely. But from her 
shoulders, instead of delicate, shimmering wings of rose and 
gold and lavender, hung two little shriveled wisps of black 


“Dear me,” said Peter in surprise, “How very funny! 
What happened to them?” 

The little Fairy sat down on the moss and cupped her 
chin in her hands. 

“They got torn,” she said. 
: “Well,” said Peter, “once I had a pair of new breeches. 
They were green and they were to be Very Best Breeches 


Just at that moment, he 
heard a little sob above 
him. 
saw a tiny fairy perched 
on a sprig of columbine. 
She had her hands over 
her face, and she was 
crying bitterly. A large 
lear dripped down and 
fell on Peter's jacket. 
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cler the Pixie 


Looking up, he 





for a Very Long Time. But one 
day I wore them and I fell ina 
bramble bush. They were very 
badly torn,”’ said Peter the Pixie. 
“My mother mended them, 
though, of course, they could 
never be Very Best Breeches 
again. So I expect your wings 
can be fixed quite easily, too,” 
he ended briskly. 

The little Fairy sighed and 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said sadly, “If I’d 
torn them in a bramble bush or 
helping the birds make their 
nests or showing baby bunnies 
their way home through the 
thicket, they would have grown 
themselves quite quickly. But 
I”’—the little Fairy’s voice sank 
to a shocked whisper—‘“‘I tore 

See BS them sliding down a moonbeam 
iN, last night!” 

eee Peter the Pixie refused to be 
impressed. ‘‘Well,” he said, “I 
do it sometimes. It’s great fun.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” cried the little 
Fairy, her eyes sparkling; ‘‘only 
fairies shouldn’t ever,” she went on, ‘‘because it makes the 
moonbeams so dim. Sometimes it keeps them from shining 
at all. But I love it, and there was a beautiful long moon- 
beam on the way home last night, and I slid and slid. Only 
I got excited and opened 
my wings and there was a 
bat flying by and they 
caught on his claws,” said 
the little Fairy beginning 


a th eS 
bg i 


to sob again. “And I 

wouldn’t have cared so ee ue ee 
much,” she continued, = 2. ae 
“because some day I’ll be so res 
sure to find something that = 

will mend them, only = 

Michael’s christening is to ars 

be to-morrow and I was -. 

going to be his Fairy God- on ° 

mother. The Queen said I 4 « 

might, but now I won’t be Z 

able to fly to earth, and 0% 


oe 


it’s too late for someone 
else to take my place. So 
poor little Michael will 
have to go without a 
Fairy Godmother to give 
him nice wishes,” wailed 
the little Fairy. 

Peter the Pixie chewed / 


‘~ 


a bit of grass reflectively. 
He felt very sorry for her 
“Look here,’”’ he said at 
last, “I wasn’t doing very 
much this morning. Just 
walking along, and walk- 
ing along looking for 
Adventure — Dragons or 
something,”’ said Peter the 
Pixie carelessly. ‘And if 
you like, I’ll stop for a bit 
and get you something 
that will mend your wings 
instead. Shall I?” 













8 Shieley Sampson 
Hlieleated by Mabel Vidalia Leith 


“Oh, yes,” cried the little Fairy eagerly. ‘‘Would you 
mind very much? Because after all there are always dragons, 
you know. But it will be quite hard to find the right thing, 
Sometimes it’s this and sometimes it’s that.” 

But Peter was sure he would have no difficulty. 

“T’ll be back soon,” he said, ‘“‘“Good-by.” 

And he walked off while the little Fairy stood on tiptoe 
to wave to him. 

Once out of sight, he stopped walking and leant against a 
tree to consider. 

“Let me see,” said Peter the Pixie. ‘‘Something for 
mending a fairy’s wings—what could I get? I wish my 
great-uncle Benjamin were here. He was always considered 
the brightest one of our family. But he is not. Perhaps 
a bit of cobweb would be best,’’ ended Peter the Pixie, 
briskly. 

The forest was full of cobwebs. Peter got very dirty and 
tangled going after them, but for a long time he could find 
none that really satisfied him. Then presently he saw one 
hanging from a low bush. It was big and gray and soft. and 
little drops of water clung to it here and there and made it 
glisten in the sunlight. 

“The very thing,” said Peter the Pixie. 

He climbed the little bush carefully from the rear and 
straddled the branch from which the cobweb hung. 

“Now to cut it loose very neatly and take it back to the 
little Fairy. Tra-la-la-la,” said Peter. 

“And who might you be, my little fellow?” said a voice 
behind him. 

Peter turned quickly. 

Quite close to him was a spider, the biggest spider Peter 
had ever seen. He had long 
hairy legs and eyes that glinted 
green and cold like emeralds 
through his heavy lids. He was 
wearing a flowered waistcoat 
and he was smiling. Peter did 
not care for his smile. 

“I was just admiring your 
web, sir,” said Peter very 
meekly. 

“Oh, were you?” said the 
spider. “Do you like it?” 

“Yes, sir, very much,” said 





It had changed into 
two beautiful, golden, 
glistening wings that 
hung gracefully from 
the little fairy’s 
Shoulders, and 
turned rose and lav- 
ender at the edge 
where the first sun- 
beams struck them. 
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THE PEACE CRISIS AT HOME 
An Open Letter to Bachelors by a Spinster? 


ahs mystery has been solved of the anony- 


mous letters that have been received by married 
women, warning them that they must stop nagging 
their husbands and that they must not buy clothes 
beyond the range of their husbands’ incomes. 

“The letters have been sent by one of the strang- 
est secret societies in existence. It is a society run by 
bachelors for the protection of harassed husbands! 

“The aims of the society have been explained by a 
member who resigned when he married a month ago. 

“Tt was founded by an elderly bachelor who con- 
sidered that the majority of his married friends were 
oppressed by their wives. He determined to make 
marriage happier —for the man—and_ invited 
other bachelors to report cases of nagging or 
‘unwifely conduct’ to him. 

“All complaints were investigated by a committee 
of bachelors. The majority of cases fell under one 
of four headings: 

1. Wives who nagged 

2. Wives who spent too much on clothes 

3. Wives who neglected their homes for dance 

halls and pictures; and 

4. Wives who complained when their husbands 

brought home a friend or went out with other 
men. 

“Once a wife was ‘convicted,’ a letter was sent to 
her telling her that her faults were well known and 
were the subject of gossip among all her friends. 

“In the majority of cases, it is said, the wife took 
the hint and mended her ways. 

“When this failed, the society 
got into touch with the husband. 
He was invited out to dinner by 
the committee, and. was enter- 
tained so well that he rarely 
thought of going home until late. 
In the meantime another letter 
was sent to the wife, telling her 
that because of her conduct she 
was on the point of losing her 
husband altogether. 

“According to the society’s 
records, this was a last resort that 
never failed.”—Press Clipping. 
Gentlemen of the H. P. C.:— 

We take this opportunity of 
inditing an open letter to your 
brotherhood, from the sisterly 
vantage point of single blessed- 
ness, not forgetting that with 
this month another leap year has 
eluded us forever. 

The clipping is correct when 
it calls yours “one of the strangest 
secret societies in existence.” I 
have seldom heard of anything 
funnier than the protection of the 
felicity of’ the married home by 
bachelors. (Possibly you will 
find’ this whole letter equally 
amusing from a spinster.) Now 
about this nagging business—I 
agree that there is nothing more 
deadly to any kind of happiness, 
wedded or single. Looking back 
over my own career, I realize the 
reason I did not marry one man 
of my choice was because he 
nagged; and possibly the reason 
he never married me was because 
he so completely broke down my 

orale with fault-finding that I 


became an idiot in his presence. Nagging, my 
friends, is not necessarily a wifeiy evil. I know men 
in business who run their offices and their entire 
dealings with the world on a nagging basis—and 
finding that it works on salesmen who need business 
and employees who need salaries, frequently carry 
it home to a wife who needs a rest. 

“‘Wives who spend too much on clothes!” Here, 
as many brotherhoods other than your own so often 
say, “I am reminded of a story.” 

“T don’t know what I’m going’ to do wid dat 
wooman o’ mine,” complained a darky desperately. 
“She drivin’ me plumb crazy. Ev’y minute it’s 
gimme a dime, gimme a quarter, gimme dis, gimme 
dat. Why dis mawnin’ she had de umdassity to ast 
me fo’ a dollar!” 

Well, you po’ fool,” replied his confidante, 
“what'd ya give it to her fo’?” 

“Oh,” protested the first one, “I aint give her 
nothin’ yet.” 

There is only one way a wife can spend money 
that ought to go elsewhere, on clothes—namely, 
out of her housekeeping allowance. Judging from 
the extreme rigor with which most such allowances 
are administered, I should say that anyone depend- 
ing on such a source of funds for clothing would be 
in danger of arrest for indecent exposure. There 
are perhaps two other loopholes—the joint bank 
account or the charge account. But as the “other 
darky” said, “‘po’ fool, what'd ya give it to her fo’?” 


by = H. Mitchell 


There must be more than summer 
days in Heaven 
Than April days or Fall— 
For Heaven would not seem like 
Heav'n if winter 
Should never come at all. 


If on a sky as blue as God’s own laughter 
No feathery trees could sift 

Their lovelier-than-emerald snow foliage 
To purple-shadowed drift. 


There must be more than 
summertime in Heaven, 
Since an eternal yoke 
Of flowered hours would make a 
hell of Heaven 
For northern folk! 





1D any of the husbands who suffered from the 
wife’s neglect of home for dance halls and pic- 

tures, ever think of taking her out himself to one 
of these more or less amusing places? An empty 
house can grow awfully dull all day, you know, and 
all of us haven’t mentalities to make interests for 
ourselves. (Note: How interesting was husband 
himself in :— 

a. conversation 

b. sentience to life around him 

c. bringing outside interests into the home?) 


AS any investigation ever made into the ques- 

tion of whether wives who complained of 
their husbands bringing home friends to dinner had 
had any warning of these visitations? (Note: You 
cannot make two lamb chops into three even by 
relativity.) Was any special cognizance ever taken 
of :— 


A. Washday 

B. The baby 

C. Special times of fatigue 

D. The personality of the friends in question? 


BOUT this business of wives objecting to their 

husbands going out occasionally with their men 
friends, I have my doubts. Unless a man practically 
lives away from home, I have seldom seen the wife 
that was not rather glad to get a husband out of the 
house at least one evening a week. 
Consistent neglect is another mat- 
ter. (Note: Is consistent neglect 
cause for complaint? Husbands 
complain of neglect of home. See 
Item 3.) 

And now, all in all, my 
friends, you have dared to sit in 
judgment on something you 
know nothing about. Yet, in 
spite of it all, your whole nefari- 
ous plot has been divulged by one 
who has evidently had sense 
enough to see through your smug 
foolishness—and married. 

In closing, allow me to state 
that, like most old maids, I hope 
to get married also; and that you, 
like most bachelors, probably 
think that everyone wants to 
marry you. To that I should like 
to answer that no woman in her 
right mind would want to marry 
the weakling who has to depend 
on anonymous threats to keep his 
home, his entertainment or his 
bank account intact. 

Any man who needs protection 
from a woman, probably also 
needs protection from the rain. 

In the old days men employed 
ducking stools for the chastise- 
ment of refractory wives. Is it 
possible that they were as afraid 
of them then as they are now? 
It causes one furiously to think. 

And so, with best wishes for 
the New Year, I remain, yours in 
freedom, 


Ol Shy hit dathe 
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From the first, no night 
feeding should be given— 
that is, from 10 p.m. to 
6 am. The night was 
meant for sleeping, and 
baby will soon settle down 
tf he is shown tt #s expected 
of him. 
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Illustrated by 
STELLA GRIER 


The Baby's Routine and Management 


The household need never be disturbed by the new arrwal 


oo treasure that has been looked forward to 

for nine months, and in some cases for years, has now 
arrived. He is in a new environment, after being cared 

for entirely by his mother for nine months; now he’s 

a little human, dependent on his mother still, but adjusting 
himself to a new life. 

Where is he to live in the house and can he have his own 
nursery? As he is certainly the ‘king of the castle,’’ he 
deserves the best and should have a room to himself day 
and night. Out-of-doors will be his day nursery every 
possible moment, but for a few days he must be kept inside 
with the windows open. After that he may come in only 
to be bathed, fed and changed, unless the weather is very 
bad and there is no sheltered spot for him. 

A current of fresh air should always be in the room, 
whether he is there or not. This means the window is wide 
open with a cross current to the door or another window. 
If it should happen that he must sleep in his mother’s 
room, see that his crib is away from the bed, near a window. 
No harm can come to him being by himself if he is tucked 
up cosily and has a screen at the back and side of his crib 
to protect him from draughts 

The nursery needs to be simple, with a washable floor and 
particularly rugs, if any. The minimum amount of furniture 
may be used; his crib and screen, a small cupboard to keep 
the bathing necessities in and a small set of drawers, a low 
chair, a table that can be washed, and an enamel! receptacle 
with a lid for any soiled clothes. This should be covered at 
all times and never left standing in the nursery. A wet bulb 
thermometer should hang on the wall as a guide for the 
mother in gauging temperature and humidity of the air. 

The average baby does not need to be made a hothouse 
flower. Nurseries can be made very attractive though very 
simple and hygienic. The baby simply has a pleasant, 
bright atmosphere to grow and develop in, with plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine and light. 

Bathing 

VWJHEN the baby is born, you may be in hospital or 
have your own nurse at home, in which case you will 

have received instructions for bathing him. In case you are 
where you have no nurse, however, we must think of the 
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things needed and the way baby should be bathed. His 
education is to be graded in order to get him accustomed to 
his new surroundings. A warm crib must be prepared for 
his reception after the bath, for it is essential that he should 
not be chilled before the toilet is completed. Great care 
must be taken, however, that the hot water bag or other 
means of heating used is not near enough to burn. 

For his first bath we need a warm room (not hot) about 
65 deg. Fahr., a screen, table or a low chair, and another 
chair to put the bath on, if baby is being bathed whilst 
the nurse is sitting down. Most mothers find 
jt more convenient to bathe the baby on the 
table. Also needed are warm and cold water, 
two wash cloths, Castile soap, cord dressing, 
cotton swabs, a bow] of sterile water or boracic 
lotion for the eyes, a paper bag to put the 
waste into, olive oil, safety pins, a set of 
clothes (warmed) towels, a flannel apron for 
the mother, and in very cold weather, a hot 
water bag. Provide also a warmed blanket to 
wrap baby in, and a bath thermometer. 

About half an hour after birth, the new 
baby may be bathed and dressed. Before 
the bath, however, whoever is in charge 
should look several times to see that the stump 
of the cord is not bleeding, that he is breathing 
well, and is a good color. Have everything 
ready before you begin. If one does things methodically, 
they will always be done well, otherwise one gets into the 
habit of muddling, and the baby really never knows what 
to expect. Always all through his life what those who are 
in charge of him do is an example. 

Bath Routine 

1. Prepare the bath, test with thermometer and have 
temperature of water 100 deg. Fahr. This, as the baby grows 
older, can be reduced and graded down as low as 80 deg. 
Fahr. at six months. 





2. Thoroughly wash your hands. 

3. Remove baby from crib in a warmed towel and 
blanket, and if he is covered with a greasy substance, 
wipe it gently off with swabs dipped in warm olive oil. 

4. Gently wipe the eyes from the nose outwards—washing 
your hands before doing this—using a fresh swab for each 
eye. Use boracic lotion or sterile water. 

5. Wash the face with a soft wash cloth, kept especially 
for this and separate from that used for the rest of the body. 
Use no soap. 

6. Soap the hand, gently rub the head, rinse and dry. Be 
very careful that you do not injure the skin. 

7. Wash the rest of the body. paying attention to the 
crevices. 

8. A baby’s mouth should never be wiped 
out. Nature takes care of that if the mother 
sees that her nipples are kept clean. Powder 
is not necessary as it blocks the pores of the 
skin. If baby is dabbed dry his skin will keep 
perfect. Fuller’s earth is soothing in case of 
chafing. 

9. Pat baby dry with a warmed soft towel, 
smear the crevices with olive oil, wash the 
hands again, dress the cord with cord dressing 
prepared before baby arrived, and dress. 
Wrap him in a warm blanket or shawl and the 
happiest time is now here, when he may be 
taken to his mother to be seen for the first 
time. 

He should be allowed to go to the breast 
for a few minutes and then left with the mother 
for a cuddle—but not more than fifteen minutes as both 
mother and baby need rest. 

Routine 

EGULARITY is the next important thing to consider. 
The baby’s education means his habits, and what you 
make of him from the time he is born is what he will be later. 
Everything he does is a habit, whether it is eating, sleeping, 
growing, playing or anything else. He does what you want 
him to do whether good or bad, right or wrong; he is yours. 
and follows your lead. There isno (Continued on page 53 ) 
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N THIS page, concluding the series illus- 

trative of the settling of Canada, the old and 

the new, the Occident and the Orient, rub 
shoulders. Above is a thatched barn in one of the 
Galician settlements of central Alberta. erected by 
new Canadians early in the present century. 


VERY city, however great, must 

have a humble start at one 
stage. The picture at the right 
presents a new community at its 
very birth, in the rich belt along 
what was formerly called the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, between 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. At the 
extreme right is the first general 
store in what is now doubtless a 
considerable town. 
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A correction regarding a photograph 
reproduced in the September issue. 
The memorial at Stanstead, Quebec, de- 
scribed as to the pioneers of that sec- 
tion, is in reality for soldiers of the 
Great War. Both monuments stand on 
Dufferin Heights and the photographer 
evidently became confused ase to their 
significance. 


HE column at the centre top of this page is a 

reminder of the cosmopolitan character of the 
British Columbia coast. 
in Vancouver by the Japanese of that Province to 
members of their race who fought and died for the 
Allies in the Great War. 
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It is a memorial erected 


HIS lone building above, by the 

banks of the lower Fraser River, 
is the surviving remnant of Fort 
angley, first capital of British 
Columbia, in 1858, and of the first 
trading post of the Pacific coast of 
Canada, founded in 1827. Its serv- 
ice as capital lasted but a few days, 
when the more fortunate New 
Westminster farther down the river, 
assumed the honor, giving place in 
1868 to Victoria. 


Thompson 
has been called 
the ‘‘greatest 
land geographer 
who ever lived.” 
For 28 years he 
traded and ex- 
plored between 
Hudson Bay 
and the Pacific, 
mapping 1,200,- 
OO0Osquare 
miles of Canada 
and 500,000 
square miles of 
the United 
States with 
remarkable 
accuracy. 


URING the 

present cen- 
tury thousands 
of new Cana- 
dians have en- 
tered the West 
in the manner 
depicted below. 
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heedless and more clear-sighted, she softened toward him as 
she met his boyish, troubled eyes. 

How much she could love him if his mother were out of 
the way! But all she said was, “I'll put Boy to bed.” 
She squeezed by him in the narrow passageway and gave 
him a little pat as she went by. Her heart was at ease. 
She had recollected her part of the telephone conversation 
and knew that she had said nothing that could give her 
away, except that if all went well, she would be somewhere 
at two. For all he knew, she might have been making an 
appointment with her hair-dresser. 

Boy did not relish being dragged from his sand-pile. 
‘‘Want grandma to give me my bath,” he grumbled. 

“Your mother likes to do something for you occasionally,” 
said Jane. ‘Come, Boy.” She had meant it to be a 
riotous bath, but he had angered and chilled her. Per- 
versely, she was strict where she had intended to be in- 
dulgent; she would not allow him to sail the soap nor stay 
in the tub until the goosefiesh stood out all over him: and 
she was not surprised when he told her with the brutal 
frankness of childhood that he liked baths with grandma 
best. But she was not any the less hurt. 

“Grandma doesn’t buy the soap nor pay the doctor when 
you have colds,” she said. ‘When I am a grandma I shall 
ruin your children, but I will not ruin you. I am only a 
mother.” 

She scooped him out and dried him briskly. Handsome, 
straight little fellow! He had his father’s eyes and curling 
lashes, but he should not be allowed to live with his wife’s 
mother. “Over my dead body,” Jane murmured. Of 
course, if he were easy-going, like Hugh, he probably would 
not mind being only the nominal head of his own house, 
and if Jane lived in one of those vague, European places 
where people go who have family troubles, she would not 
see his degradation. It was a lovely prospect. Ridiculous 
tears stood in her eyes as she clasped him suddenly to her 
breast. 

‘“‘Mother’s boy,” she whispered 

He turned petulantly in her hands. ‘Want to go to 
bed,”’ he said, and she put on his sleepers and heard his 
prayers, feeling as if he had struck her. She meant nothing 
: = His grandma dominated him as she dominated 

ugh. 

It was one of those June nights one likes to lie awake in, 
watching the silvered curtains sway in the breeze, and 
remembering with pleasant regret one’s past loves. It was 
decidedly not the sort of night upon which to lie anticipating 
the extractions of one’s son’s and husband’s tonsils. Hugh 
lay beside Jane, warm and quiet. If he was not asleep, he 
feigned slumber admirably. He must be frightened. How 
could he help being frightened? Yet there he lay, asking 
neither her sympathy nor help. She was of no more use to 
Hugh than she was to Boy. 

“Grandma can have them both after to-morrow.” she 
thought, tears seeping silently into her pillow. “I’m 
through eating my heart out for people who don’t give a 
hoot for me.” And she continued to eat her heart out for 
ong hours, broken by occasional uneasy dozings. 

Morning came 
finally. Hugh rose, 
and did his exercises 
with a calm though 
pallid face. Going to 
him, Jane put her 
arms about him. 
‘*Don’t worry, 
darling,’’ she said, 
from the depths of her 
experience when Boy 
came. “Just breathe 
deep when they give 
you the ether and itll 
be over in no time.” 

“I’m not worrying,” 
he said, freeing him- 
self. “Has the Crier 
come?” 

With a swelling 
heart she brought him 
his newspaper and 
went to dress Boy 
But grandma was de- 
termined to outdo her- 
self that morning. 
Boy was already 
dressed, Hugh’s 
valise was packed. and 
a taxi summoned for 
nine o’clock. There 
was nothing for Jane 
to do but wander 
about, wishing that 
she had four tonsils 
and that they were al- 
ready in the past tense. 
No one ate but grand- 
ma. Hugh and Boy 
were not allowed any 
breakfast, and Jane 
gaveupafteran 


orange and a cup of tea, though she knew very well that 
grandma was fortifying herself for a strenuous morning at 
the hospital. Well, grandma was not going, and that was 
that! Jane put on her hat and placed some money and a 
clean handkerchief in her bag. An hour dragged past. No 
one washed any dishes or made the beds. That was going 
to be the duty of her who stayed at home. 

“Here’s the taxi!’ boomed grandma. She, too, was 
wearing her hat. 

Hugh’s eyes were on his wife. They were rounder than 
usual but quite tranquil. ‘‘You must eat some breakfast 
when we’re gone, Jane,” he said in a kindly voice that 
made her shriek, ‘‘Gone! I’m going too! Don’t think I’m 
going to stay home, Hugh Lanier, because I’m not!’ 

Grandma continued to wrap about her massive throat the 
lanky piece of Mechlin lace that made its perennial 
appearance every June. 

“We can’t both go,” said Jane. half crying. ‘The 
hospital would get all cluttered up with Laniers.” 

Still wrapping, grandma said with her eyes on space, 
“Hugh is my son.” 

“And Boy is mine,” said Jane, shaking. “I absolutely 
refuse to stay home, so there!”’ 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake!” Hugh shouted suddenly. “Stay 
home, the pair of you!” 

The Mechlin lace began to unwind itself iike a serpent 
from grandma’s neck. “Let her have her way. Hughie. 
But I’m afraid she’ll become hysterical before it’s over. 
You need“a strong-minded person along, to help you bear 
what’s ahead of you. However—” grandma took off her 
hat with a noble gesture— “‘it is the mother’s place to sit 
ever in the background, watching her loved ones in the 
hands of others. Go, Hugh. My blessing with you. 
May it not be as serious as I fear. Boy, give your old 
grandma one last kiss.” 

“For Pete’s sake, come on!”’ said Hugh somewhat shrilly. 

“This would be funny if it wasn’t happening to me,” 
thought Jane, hurrying her son out to the impatient taxicab. 
As they tore along, shying in the manner of all taxicabs at 
every car that issued from a side street, she tried to distract 
herself by thinking about the salary that would soon be 
hers. It would be quite a handsome salary. She would be 
able to buy good clothes, plan for expensive vacations, take 
in all the plays and music that came to town. No more 
budgetting, no more scraping to make Hugh’s modest income 
cover decently the bare bones of existence. She would even 
be able—ah, hot coals of fire!—to pay for these operations. 

Hugh coughed, and looked at his watch. Should she tell 
him? Impulsively she opened her lips, only to close them 
with some remark about the weather. He would be hurt 
enough to-day. poor boy. Later, when he was better. . 


WERE they at the hospital already? Her heart fell 
heavily and coldly into the pit of her stomach as she 
looked at its passionless rows of windows. They passed 
the mortuary. An undertaker’s car was just driving away. 
Some poor soul had entered, hoping to be cured. . . 
“Here we are,” said Hugh, jerking open the car door. 
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She noticed when they were on the sidewalk that his shoes 
were dusty. Even grandma had forgotten to remind him 
to clean them that day. 

The Private Patients’ Pavilion. . . P.P.P.. . . Pills for 
Pale People ... softer than pianissimo. What absurd 
ideas float about one’s head when fear seems to paralyze the 
thinking brain! The door seemed very heavy. Perhaps it 
was lighter when one came out. Inside was a business-like 
office behind a grating, with a neat girl at the typewriter 
and the matron at her desk in spotless white. 

“Mr. Lanier? And this is the dear little boy! Your 
room is 311, Mr. Lanier, on the third floor, to your left.” 

They were in the elevator, cheered by her smile. The 
third floor, clear green walls, a queer odor—ether and 
medicines, and some wax that an attendant was rubbing on 
the soundless floor. Room three hundred and eleven! 

Jane sat discreetly in a corner while an indifferent orderly 
got her husband and son ready in extraordinary costumes 
which seemed to consist principally of enormous bootees. 
Under their brief cotton shirts they wore sky-blue pneu- 
monia jackets. She had not considered pneumonia. She 
considered it bleakly while they were put into bed as if they 
were sick already, Boy in a white cot by the window, Hugh 
in a brown one near the door. She wondered foolishly why 
they were not painted alike. Her hands were clammy. 
Once she caught Hugh’s eyes fixed upon her with a queer 
reproachful expression. ‘“‘He wishes I was gone,” she 
thought, and looked down to hide the tears in her own. 

There entered a pretty nurse in a blue uniform and white 
apron with a black band across her cap. Leaning over 
Hugh’s bed, she asked confidentially if he had any false 
teeth. This must be a hospital joke. They laughed 
nervously. 

“No, but have you?” she persisted. ‘You can’t take 
ether with false teeth, you know.” 

“Must I remove my one crown?” Hugh asked crossly. 

The nurse smiled and hurried outside. Jane’s eyes grew 
wide and black. A stretcher was coming through the door, 
propelled by the orderly and another nurse. It stopped 
beside Hugh’s bed. He clambered out in his bootees and 
shrunken shirt with a ridiculous diaper pinned about his 
middle; shamefaced Hugh, scared Hugh. They covered 
him with a red blanket and wheeled him away. Then the 
nurse returned with his masonic ring, explaining that his. 
hands might swell under the ether. Jane’s throat swelled 
as she put the ring away in her bag. 

Forty-five minutes crawled by. She repeated the story 
of The three Little Pigs, Dick Whittington, Puss-in-Boots, 
Jack the Giant Killer. Boy demanded Chicken Little, and 
she stuttered over its endless repetitions with her eyes fixed 
on the clock that stood on the table between the two beds. 
Time seemed to stand still, yet how short had been that 
three-quarters of an hour when another stretcher appeared 
and Boy was lifted upon it and trundled away! Jane 
followed him to the door and stood watching him and his 
train vanish through another door up the hall. Only three 
years old! 

She returned to the room and walked restlessly about, 
wondering why they 
kept Hugh away so 
long. But, of course, 
nothing could have 
happened; Hugh’s 
heart was so strong. 
What was that 
shuffling out in the 
hall? Her own heart 
stopped. It was the 
stretcher coming in. 
They had covered 
Hugh all over with the 
red blanket, face and 
all! Why they were 
bringing him in feet 
first! Everything was 
all right. 

“You've turned him 
the wrong way,” the 
pretty nurse chided 
the orderly. The 
orderly backed him 
out with a grunt, and 
when the stretcher re- 
appeared, Jane could 
see Hugh’s wet head. 
His face .was crimson, 
his eyes closed, his 
breathing sterterous. 

Continued on page 60 


* How long will it take 
him to come out of 1t?” 
she asked in a cautious 
whisper. “Oh, tt de- 
pends; sometimes they 
lake all day,” was the 
cheering answer. 
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Putting her hand across 
the mouthptece, Jane 
‘ said: 
' would not talk to me 
when I am telephon- 


I wish you grandma eternally booming that he 


could not survive it! She had had 
insomnia over it. It was her health 


pin ” eee that defeated her. She was too 

smiling “you'll find delicately constituted to keep it up 

you spoke ie anaes day after day, month after month, 

= cain tions I did.” And year after year, world without end. 

Ae she went out pompously, Well, here she was, out of the lists 

Illustrated by eG leaving the front door at last, mistress of the house - 
longer, even in name, as soon as that 

A.C. VALENTINE = oe. telephone rang. But perhaps it 


A SHADOW lay over the Lanier home that evening, 
@ pervasive shadow like fog or mist, which everyone pre- 
tended to accept as a matter of fact though they were 
chilled to the marrow by it. Everyone, that is, but Boy. 
who was too young to understand that he and his daddy 
were going to have their tonsils out in the morning; and 
grandma, who was one of those strong characters whose 
calm belief in the worst drives those around them to 
distraction. So “everyone” really meant Hugh and his 
wife, Jane. 

Hugh was reading the paper in the sunset on the back 
verandah, trying not to think about it. and Jane was for the 
moment occupied by another matter. She was in the 
stuffy little front hall, with all the doors closed, waiting for 
the telephone to ring, and feeling very heartless. What 
would Hugh think if he knew that she was applying for a 
position on the very eve of his operation? Of course, the 
chance had to come at this inopportune time! Yet it was 
his fault that she was seizing it. How could he have been 
so blind to the struggle that had gone on under his nose 
these five years—a struggle that dated from the day, a 
month after their honeymoon, when grandma had dis- 
charged Jane’s charwoman, and had culminated in the 
awful tussle, just before Boy was born, when she had 
insisted upon making the expected baby six boned waists, 
like tiny corsets? Jane had won by burning the waists, but 
Boy had arrived two weeks early in consequence. Perhaps 
she should have appealed to Hugh then, but it was not her 
way to solicit aid where aid should have been forthcoming. 
How she had fought to raise Boy in the modern way, with 


would not ring at all. Perhaps her 
letter of application had not proved 
interesting. 
It rang then with a sudden- 
ness that nearly made her jump. 
“Hello, dear!” said a voice. It was only Cecily, inviting her 
toa picnic. Anxious to get her off the line without hurting 
her feelings, Jane was telling her rapidly about the tonsils, 
when grandma came through the hall, shaking the stair 
spindles with her weighty tread, and moving her false teeth 
about with her tongue—a trick that did not improve her 
facial attractiveness. She wore her “‘figure”’ elevated in the 
good old-fashioned way, and gazed over it aloofly, as one 
who looked from a sacred enclosure out on a futile and 
erring world. 


“You’d be better outside than talking about nothing in 
this stuffy hall,” she said, rustling past. 


Jane began to tremble and loathed herself for it. 
talking about Hugh. Do you call him nothing?” 


“‘What. dear?’’ twittered from the receiver. 


Putting her hand across the mouthpiece, Jane said, “‘I 
wish you would not talk to me when I am telephoning.” 

There was a pause. Her friend chirped on, unheard. 

“If you'll look back,” said grandma, smiling, ‘you'll find 
that you spoke ten more words than I did.” And she went 
out pompously, leaving the front door open. 

“You're fortunate, dear, in having your mother-in-law 
there,” chattered the telephone. Jane started, almost sus- 
pecting that there was some irony in the observation. But 
Cecily was too dull and too kind-hearted to say anything 
she did not mean. She was explaining herself. ‘If 
anything goes wrong, you know.. .” 

Jane cried. ‘What could go wrong?” 

“Oh, nothing dear—nothing at all! Hugh and Boy are 


oy was 
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A other~in- aw story with 
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By VIRGINIA COYNE KNIGHT 


both so healthy, aren’t they? Now poor Mrs. Davies 
husband had never been what you would cali strong.” 

a suppose he died,’’ said Jane in a dry voice. (If only 
she could stop this asinine trembling!) 

“Yes, wasn’t it terrible? He did suffer so, poor man! 

. . Well, good-by, dear. We'll all hope for the best. S¢ 
sorry you can’t come to the picnic.” 

Click. 

Jane hung up. Then she laughed and said aloud in 
Cecily’s voice, ‘‘But Hugh and Boy are both so healthy! 
Poor Mr. Davies, killed anew at every fresh operation!” 
She went to close the front door and saw with thankfulness 
that her mother-in-law was on the verandah across the road. 
If only Hugh would stay where he was! Still, it was hardly 
likely that Stock and Trimble would telephone now. Seven 
o’clock, she had said, and it was nearly seven-thirty. 

The ’phone rang so imperiously that she gasped. 

“Hillcrest 0122?” asked a very clear male voice. 
Lanier, please?”’ 

“Speaking,” she replied, clearing her throat. 

“Ah! Mr. Collins, of Stock and Trimble, speaking, Mrs 
Lanier. Your letter interested us,”’ he said suavely. ‘May 
we arrange an interview to-morrow—say at two o'clock?” 

She tried to think. The operation was to be at ten. By 
two they should be sleeping . . . if all went well. . . 

“Hello?” he said sharply. 

“Sorry,” she stammered, “I was thinking ... my 
husband and little boy are having their tonsils out in the 
morning. But, if—if all is well, I shall be able to come 
at two.” 

An indefinite appointment, not a promising beginning 
for a business career. There was ice in his voice as he 
replied, “‘Very well. We must do with that. I’m sorry 
you're married, Mrs. Lanier. A brainy woman like you 
should have no family ties. We really prefer our buyers to 


“Mrs 


be single. You understand, of course, that you must give 
us all your time?” 
“Certainly,” she retorted, annoyed by his tone. “I’m 


quite prepared for that.” 

“Very well,” he said once more. 
to-morrow.” And he rang off. 

Not a word about the tonsils; but somehow his in- 
difference cheered her. They could not be so dangerous or 
he would surely have said something reassuring. Even 
business men were human, she thought, and looked up to 
see Hugh in the hall. How long had he been there? Con- 
fused, frightened, remorseful, she stared at him with 
flaming cheeks, the receiver still at her ear. The voice of 
Central clacking, ‘‘Nummie?” brought her to herself. She 
hung up with a jerk and rose. 

“Telephoning?”’ he asked politely. 

Restored by the absurd question to some semblance of 
calm. she was able to laugh and retort, ‘“‘No, dear, just 
talking into the dictaphone.” She looked at him with the 
exasperated affection that had lately taken the place of the 
tenderness she had once felt toward him. Inarticulate, 
blind Hugh! He was pale; he was probably frightened 
about the morning, though he would not admit it. And, 
oh, he was so handsome with that tall, elegant figure, and 
the shapely black-crowned head atop of it, the eyes under 
the level brows now brown, now gray, and edged by curling 
lashes such as no man had any business to own. His 
beauty had always delighted her, who had no pretensions to 
any of her own, though she was both pretty and smart. 
She knew her good points, but Hugh had not the slightest 
interest in his. He would wear the most terrible clothes 
unless they were bundled off to the Salvation Army; he 
would not clean his boots on occasions when they should 
have been spotless; he was even known—a grown man 
with a three-year old son—to be sent upstairs by his mother 
to wash his hands after he had sat down at the table. It 
was this careless charm that had first endeared him to Jane, 
and even though she had so much cause to wish him less 


“I'll expect you 
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W.. this planet upon which we 


live has completed its journey around the 
sun and begins again its little cycle of the 
year, we all hope ardently that the New 
Year may hold something fine for us. No 
matter how pleasantly our lines may be 
cast we want more blessings showered upon 
us. We are never content with things as 
they are; we want change and advancement 

Advancement is also the ambition of the 
Earth. Although our planet always travels 
around the same sun in the same way and 
completes its journey in the same time, 
there is no monotony about the trip because 
each year sees a slight movement toward 
the goal of our planetary system. The Old 
Earth has a purpose; it is striving, rolling 
forward with a definite aim. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the 
New Year suggests itself as a time to forget 
the things that are behind, to press onward 
and forward, to escape, to renew, to keep 
the mind on the goal rather than on the 
fatigue of the journey. The first & w of the 
year is an excellent time to take a good look 
at ourselves, to have a sort of stock-taking, a 
what - have - we - got -and - what -do- we- need 
time. What has the past year done for us? 
Have we improved or have we sagged? Are 
we nervous or irritable or depressed, and 
if so, why so? 

When a woman has “nerves” she is at the 
lowest ebb of her attractiveness. Nerves 
and beauty do not synchronize. One of the 
most important aids to beauty is serenity; 
it promotes digestion, suggests grace of 
movement and of expression, and tends to 
make life richer and more beautiful 

It is, of course, very difficult to be serene 
if there is a physica! cause for nerves, and 
in such case a physician should be con- 
sulted, and the cause scientifically treated 
The majority of nervous women, however, 
are victims of physical and mental bad 
habits which they themselves can cure if 
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The fact that beauty is physical and mental as well as 
ornamental is brought out in this article by our Beauty 
Editor. As she herself mentions, she is writing this month 
in answer to literally hundreds of readers who complain of 
loss of the vital spark that makes for freshness of appear 
ance, alertness of mind, and the vivacity of youth. % ¥ 


Psychologists call old age a state of mind—and one must 
believe” it when one sees the hundreds of healthy middle- 
aged men and women who go about carrying their age with 
them and upon them like an incubus—instead of tossing it, 
as Mab suggests, out the window like an unbecoming hat. 


Men perhaps have a greater sense of keeping themselves 
“up to snuff” physically and mentally than most women. 


They glory in what they call “feeling fit.” 

The housekeeper and mother hasn't time for the means to 
fitness which most men enjoy; she may not be able to take 
an afternoon or a morning for golf, or go for a swim at 
noon or before dinner. But she can still exercise. Mab’s 
formula for the acquisition of grace, fitness and poise 
should prove a godsend to the woman who stays at home. 
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The rhythm of the universe 


is also the rhythm of 
Grace and Poise 


By MAB 


proud of herself as its victim. I heard the 
other day that she had a “‘nervous break- 
down,” so she is probably going through the 
misery of learning to curb this appetite. 

One of the best exponents of beauty that 
I know says that we would never know what 
nerves mean if we could get in tune with the 
universe and learn its glorious rhythm. as 
expressed in two great movements, expan- 
sion and relaxation. Everything in nature 
does this; the sea stretches out to the land 
and then recedes, the wind rises and falls, 
the earth and the trees give out their 
treasures and then for a time are still. 

All this means escape and renewal, which 
if practised will bring agelessness. ‘“‘Growing 
old,” says this same exponent of beauty, 
‘fis not a dispensation of Providence nor a 
law of Nature. It is a thing that can be 
controlled and even prevented indefinitely. 
That fat, settled, weak, inadequate look and 
feeling can be thrown out of the window like 
an unbecoming hat. The twentieth century 
has opened the window, it is up to you to 
toss the hat.” 


NE of the best methods of ‘‘escape”’ is 
to dance, whether you are sixteen or 
sixty. The beauty specialists are realizing 
the importance of rhythmic dancing, and 
one of them has established a studio for her 
patrons where a world-renowned Russian 
dancer teaches the poetry of motion. Grace 
of movement is not the only outcome of such 
dancing, it stimulates the circulation and 
makes the nerves sing instead of jangle; it 
establishes co-ordination of the mind, emo- 
tions and body, all of which makes for 
alertness, for the look of youth. Equally 
good effects can also be gained by taking 
certain exercises that limber up the spine 
and muscles, but these, of course, do not 
give quite the sense of rhythm that comes 
with dancing. 
This article is really a response to the 
many letters received from a number of our 


they will make the effort and forget to be 

sorry for themselves. I saw an example of this not very long ago. 
I had attended an afternoon concert and while there met an 
acquaintance who asked me to tea. After the concert was over, 
she seemed to be in a very irritable mood and hurried me at 
breakneck speed to our destination. As soon as we were seated 
in the tea-room, she lit a cigarette, and, after two or three puffs, 
sighed luxuriously and said: “That concert was too long for me. 
I get simply wild if I have to wait any length of time for a smoke. 
[ know I smoke too many cigarettes, but I don’t seem to be able 
to give them up. I’ve got to the stage now when I can’t keep 
still, and my family complains about my temper and tears.” 
I somehow got the impression that although she was afraid of 
the hold this habit had got on her, she was nevertheless a little 





readers who tell me that they seem to have lost vim, that they 
look older than they really are, and—‘‘Oh, please, what can be 
done about it?”” Nature gives the answer: forget to be static, 
expand and relax. I think that the ancient Greeks must have 
understood the necessity of this in practising their cult of 
beauty. You have probably seen that picture ‘““The Meeting 
of Dante and Beatrice.’’ The almost incredible grace of the girl 
who is walking with Beatrice has been the theme of many 
teachers of deportment, for she is thought to be the exponent 
of the perfect posture. Behind that easy grace were probably 
months of work in rhythmic dancing and exercises to control 
the muscles, to attain co-ordination of all the parts of the body, 
but the result spells perfection. (Continued on page 37) 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 
Some Actual Demonstrations of the Well-Dressed Head 


War jugglers the hairdressers are! Prestidigitators 
who, with a few tweaks of the comb, a snip or two of the 
scissors, and a dab of water, conjure up all manner of smart 
effects. Too curly locks are made smooth, or a proper wave 
put into those which are over straight. And what miracles 
are to be hadout of jars and bottles of pomades and lotions! 

Here let us retail 
what one hairdresser 
of many years’ experi- 
ence had to say upon 
the subject of dyeing 
the hair. ‘I never ad 
vise a strong color for 
hair that has become 
gray, white or drab. 
And what excuse is 
there for tinting the 
hair otherwise? The 
color of the skin has 




















By EILEEN WEDD 


usually altered as well, and a definite dyed shade seems 
harsh and out of key, whereas a soft, elusive tone is in tune 
with the changed complexion.””’ To sum it up, it has the 
ring of authenticity, and is, therefore, difficult to detect— 
most desirable of all qualities in a case such as this. 

Another thing that we learned is that you really get what 
you pay for in a permanent wave, for the price determines 
the quality of the materials used. By ‘‘materials’’ is meant 
the ingredients of the solution with which the hair is 
moistened before the heating process takes place. Yes, 
really, a cheap permanent is poor economy, in fact no 
economy at all, for your hair pays the difference. 

And now for the various and varied ways in which locks 
of all lengths are dressed. The knell of the boyish mode has 
sounded and we are entering upon an era of femininity; 
even a very youthful cut is relieved by a few slight waves 
and just a suspicion of a curl on the forehead. (Second 
from top, lower group left side. ) 

Two modes adapted to quite short haircuts are smart in 
the extreme, although there is nothing of the ultra about 
either. In the first there is an interesting arrangement of 
waves, with a single curl at the corner of the right eye. 
(First from the left top group.) The second uses fewer 
waves but more small curls placed upon the left cheek. It 
has all the smartness of severity with charm added. (Ex- 





treme right top group.) Both are the creations of Martin 
of Vienna and adopted by at least one Canadian establish- 
ment. 

Many there are who vaunt the comfort of the shingle, 
yet we are enjoined to be chic withal, and, as if in answer to 
our unspoken question, two styles are offered. In one no 
part is seen, the hair 
waved back from the fore- 
head to curl under at the 
ends. (Second from 
bottom, lower group at 
right.) In the other, 
there is a part at the left 
from which the waves 
ripple to right and left, 
waves a little less marked 
than in the other, but 
quite definite. The ears 

(Continued on page 45) 
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At sixteen Jane Kendall excelled 
in riding and every sport.‘ Beauty 
and the Beast” this portrait with 1s beautiful) 

her Great Dane was called. her “‘ comin 
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Yorker was ant favorite among young society 


her father’s Maryland estate. 


"lie ‘Prettiest Girl that ever entered the White House” 
Mies. Georce Grant MAson. A. 


ANE KENDALL MASON has not long 
left her teens, but her extraordinary beauty 
has already made her famous. 


“The prettiest girl that ever entered the 
White House”’ they called her when she made 
her dazzling debut in Washington. Soon fol- 
lowed her brilliant marri: ige to a young New 
Yorker of distinguished family. 


Clear cut as a cameo is her Botticelli be: auty 
of pale gold hair and wide set eyes like purple 
pansies. Her flawless skin is delicate as a wood 
anemone. Good fairies were generous at her 
birth. They gave her not only beauty but 
talent, charm, grace and a quick mind. 


An extraordinarily gifted and interesting as 
well as beautiful young modern, Mrs. Mason 
is everywhere in demand. From her father’s 
homes in Maryland and Washington to the 
gay diplomatic circles in Havana where her 
husband is an important figure, she flits like a 
young butterfly, yet no one has ever seen her 
when her complexion was less than fresh and 
exquisite. 

This perfection of her pale anemone skin 
she owes to the four simple steps to beauty 
that so many lovely young moderns follow. 

“I’ve used Pond’s Creams,” Mrs. Mason says, 
“ever since I can remember. 


“T dote on them! The Cold Cream is so 
light and pleasant cleanses so thoroughly and 
leaves the skin really clean and soft. The Van- 
ishing Cream is so fragrant and gives such a 
vely ety surface for powder.” 

Now Mrs. Mason finds Pond’s two new 
products just as delightful. 


“The Cleansing Tissues are a luxury,” she 


(Right) Pond’s delicious Two Creams, Skin Freshener 

and Cleansing Tissues | ym pose Pond’s famous Method, 

the sure successful way which Mrs. Mason and 
' 


thousands of ther clever young moderns use f 
keep their skin always clear and lovely. 





Mrs. Gcorce Grant Mason, Jr., was Miss Fane Kendall, daughter 
f Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Kendall of Washington, D. C. One of the 
loveliest girls that ever came out in Washington society, she is famous for 


her Botticelli beauty, her flawless skin delicate as a wood anemone. 
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Ponp's 
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Freshener 





says, “they remove cold cream perfectly. I 
like their texture. And the Skin Freshener is 
simply delicious! There’s nothing so cooling. 
Yet it gives your skin such a lovely glow!” 


UX POND’S Cold Cream for cleansing 
generously several times a day and every 
night, patting it over face and neck with up- 
ward, outward strokes. It soaks into the 
tiny apertures; softens and loosens the dust 
and dirt. 

With Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, firm, ample, 
light as thistledown, wipe off the cream carry- 
ing the dust with it. 


Repeat these two steps until the tissues 
show no soil—then you know your complexion 
is immaculately clean. 

If you are having a daytime cleansing, 
dash of the exhilarating Skin Freshener will 
tone and refresh your face. Apply it briskly. 
See how it livens and braces the complexion! 

Lastly, for the correct completion to perfect 
grooming, apply just a shade of Pond’s Vanish- 


ing Cream before you powder. It protects the 
skin, gives it fine-grained texture. 


Pond’s four simple steps mean beauty. 


If it is possible that you have not used 
Pond’s four delightful preparations, mail the 
c7upon for a week’s test supply. 


Maint tHE Coupon witn 1o¢ for Pond’s four 
preparations. 





Ponp’s Extract Co. or Canapa, Lrurtep, Dept. N. 
167 Brock Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


Name__ A, See ees a 
Street : Ra oT ee nee 


City __ —..___ Banging 


All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Company of Canada, Limited 
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Below, black taffeta 
dance frock with gold 
or silver Swiss em- 
broidery. The sash 
and bow are of glis- 
lening plain, black 
taffeta. A brilliant 
and serviceable gown 
for many occasions. 


The new vogue of the evening hat 1s demonstrated in this chic 
dinner or supper dance costume. The ensemble is of black 
transparent velvet, with bodice of white Swiss silk embroidery. 
The hat is of tulle trimmed with sequins—what has come to 
be recognized this winter as “‘the evening hat.’’ The coatee or 
jacket ensemble is another innovation for evening, a sort of 
further development of the Bridge Jacket idea, so prominent 
last season. The hat was created for The Chatelaine by the 
John D. Ivey Company, the dance costume by Threlkeld. 
Toronto. All other costumes on this page are from the same 
manufacturer. 
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Below, evening wrap 
of transparent velvet 
the material which, 
with moiré, has 
proved this season's 
darling. The fur ts 
white sheared hare, 
resembling fox. 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


Well-known authority on manicuring whose 
clientele is the most fastidious in the world. 
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ts beautiful women of New 
York’s smartest society are my clients. 
Their patronage is my reward for a life 
devoted to the art of manicuring. 

For fifteen years I have studied the 
care of the nails and hands, always striv- 
ing to achieve exquisite perfection .. . to 
impearl each fingertip with a jewel of 
dancing ray, to give nails an alluring, 
lustrous tint of the correct shade, and 
frame each one in a soft, pink cuticle 
curve of beauty. But the perfect polish 
for the nails eluded me. 

Then from Paris came the whisper that 
liquid polishes had been created. I tried 
all of them. But they failed to live up to 
my ideal. Some of them peeled or dulled 
in spots. Others gave the nails an un- 
natural tint that was too obvious. 

Then just when . despaired of ever 
realizing my ambitions, I discovered che 
Glazo Manicure. 

What a happy meeting it was! For at 
last I had the polish reflecting the beauty 
and loveliness which would delight my 
clientele, possibly the most fastidious in 
the world. 


This marvelous Glazo Polish brings to 
nails and hands such enchanting loveli- 
ness! It gives the nails a lustrous tint that 


In 3 Brief Steps... this marvelous Glazo 
method bestows on hands the enchanting 
loveliness I have sought for 15 years. 


BY MISS ROSALINE DUNN 
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Lovely, Eloquent Hands... in 5 Brief Steps 

1. Work Glazo Cuticle Oil into the skin that 
borders the nail Tt nourishes the cuticle and 
keeps it soft and clean. It fashions the cuticle 
curve of beauty. 

2. Cleanse the nail surface w ith Glazo Remover 
to prepare for the volish 

3. Apply Glazo Liquid Polish. Ever so quickly 


it gives to nails a lov ely lustre that lasts a week. 


lasts perfectly for a whole week. Its radiant 
beauty makes the hands seem fairer. 

Lovely hands are becoming an American 
tradition. The Glazo Polish will keep 
your nails as perfectly groomed, as beauti- 
ful as if I were manicuring them for you, 
and the Glazo Cuticle Oil (for those who 
prefer, the Glazo Cuticle Cream) softens 
the cuticle and keeps it smooth, pink, and 
beautifully curved. 


Let me keep your hands lovely 


Just the merest word of interest will 
bring you the precious little lesson book 
I have prepared. It tells you how to hide 
the telltale traces of work and how to 
keep your hands youthful. 

Also, step by step, it explains the very 
latest method of manicuring the hands. 


7 7 7 


You can obtain Glazo at all the better 
shops and stores. Its price, including 
the remover, 50c. Canadian Distributor: 
John A. Huston Company, 468 King 
Street, W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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The magic of refrigeration 
spreads the season for all 
foods over a long period 


Bringing 
July Foods 


Warcr meals have undergone wonderful changes 
in the past half century. No longer do we have to be 
greeted with an array of canned, dried, or smoked Foods 
when we sit down to dinner on a January day. But here is 
fish, as firm and moist as though caught yesterday; green 
vegetables; juicy beef, full-flavored from proper hanging; 
white celery hearts, lettuce salad; a bowl of fresh fruit; and 
can we believe our eyes—a fresh blueberry pie! 


What magic is this that transports products from all the 
markets of the world to our own table, prolongs the season 
for perishable foods, and allows us in winter to buy foods 
which ordinarily would be out of reach of our purse? It is 
that modern industry cold storage, which as a rule we either 
take very much for granted, or berate as an “invention of 
the devil” allowing commission men to corner the market, 
enrich themselves and cheat the poor. As a matter of fact, 
it is one of the most useful of modern industries—the 
butcher, dairyman, and fish merchant make extensive use 
of it; boats and trains supply their passengers with varied 
meals with its help; foods may be carried around the world 
because of it, and even our furs and flowers benefit by it. 


Artificial heat is as old as history itself, for we have no 
record of a time when man could not kindle a fire—but 
artificial cold is distinctly modern, and it is only within the 
past forty or fifty years that we have achieved it. To be 
sure, we do read of Nero chilling his rare wines with snow 
and ice brought from the hills by his slaves—but ancient 
refrigeration usually consisted of something as simple as 
cold springs or porous water vessels. 

About one hundred years ago in London the first work 
was done in producing artificial cold by compressing 
ammonia gas, and in 1850 this idea was incorporated in an 
ice-making machine. In 1867, the first refrigerator car was 
shipped with beef from Chicago to New York. But it was 
about another decade before the process was sufficiently 
perfected to be widely used, in storing and shipping foods. 


Why Does Food Spoil? 
Bur why must food be preserved by cold storage or any 


other means; why does it spoil? It was Pasteur, the 
French scientist, who found that it was the growth of 








RUTH DAVISON REID 


minute bacteria which caused decay of food, and the life 
of these bacteria depends on heat and moisture. How may 
we check their growth? Various methods have been used. 
By cooking the bacteria are killed; the addition of salt, 
smoke, or vinegar checks them; canning prevents their 
entering. the food; drying removes the moisture they 
require, but depriving them of heat temporarily stops their 
activity. This latter method has the advantage of not 
changing the original condition as the other methods must. 


Eggs 


Esss are a perishable food which are stored in tre- 
mendous quantities, and since the government has 
enforced stricter regulations regarding their grading, the 
housewife is faced with a wide choice when she goes market- 
ing for eggs. There are fresh specials, first, and extras; and 
pullet extras and firsts; and during a large part of the year 
there are storage extras and firsts on the market. Does the 
buyer know which serves her purpose best? Are storage 
eggs suitable for most cooking; are the fresh eggs worth the 
additional money? Consider for a minute what these 
grades mean. The specials (not always available), will 
weigh 25 ounces to the dozen, extras 24 ounces, and firsts 
221% ounces, while the pullet eggs will weigh 22 ounces 
and 20 ounces for extras and firsts respectively. Aside 
from the size there is freshness. In the extras the air 
space must not be more than one-quarter of an inch, and 
in firsts three-eighths of an inch. In the former the color 
is uniform, in the latter the yolk may be slightly visible. 
What guarantee has the housewife of the condition of 
storage eggs? They are bought from reliable sources at the 
best season of the year, which is the latter part of March 
and April when all danger of frost is over, but the weather 
cold enough to allow them to be gathered and brought to 
the cold storage plants in safety. Then they are candled 
by experts to determine their condition and the fresh ones 
stored at 29° F. (just below the freezing point of water), 
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Quarters of beef are hung 

from racks in the cold 

storage rooms, as arelamb 

and pork. The size of the 

carcass prevents the drying 
of the meat. 


to the 
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which will not freeze the eggs, but keep them in good 
condition for one to nine months. 

There are also frozen eggs on the market, or as the trade 
knows them, malange. Eggs that are cracked, checked, or 
seconds, unsuitable for storage, but good for food, are 
broken one by one in an individual dish, then thoroughly 
mixed in a scrupulously clean container surrounded by cold 
brine. When the white and yolk are well blended this 
mixture is frozen and sold for use by bakers and con- 
fectioners. 


Many housewives argue that they can store eggs in their 
own homes and save the price of cold storage. Quite true, 
provided they are near a reliable source of supply, which is 
often difficult in the city. They, too, must candle them 
before packing. This is easily done by putting an electric 
bulb in a cardboard box in which a hole is cut the size of 
an egg. In a dark room the egg is held before the light 
where one may see the size of the air space, any blood spots 
or dark areas due to mould or developing embryo. A rot 
will show perfectly black. Then, in a cool place, they 
should be stored in anything which prevents the air from 
passing through the porous shell, salt, bran, or the solution 
commercially known as water glass. Precautions should be 
taken that they are not washed. That thin protective 
coating naturally on the egg must not be removed. 


Dairy Products 


HE twin dairy products butter and cheese are stored 

extensively. Every creamery of any size has its own 
refrigerating plant, and until the first of September the 
excess production goes into storage at a temperature of 10 
to 15° F. Cheese is greatly improved by storing at 40°; it 
is paraffined and kept under sanitary conditions for one 
year. Some firms even keep it two years. English dealers 
often store Canadian cheese for six months before shipping 
it abroad, realizing that while there is a shrinkage due to 
loss of moisture, the advantage lies in the great improve- 
ment of flavor. Refrigerator cars are most important in 


shipping dairy products, and during the summer months 
the department of agriculture ices the cars free of charge 
(Continued on page 43) 


for shipping butter and cheese. 
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low seldom the family car is at your 
disposal. But a personal car, ready at your com- 
mand, is both a pleasure and convenience. A car 
that you can drive confidently in traffic, that you 
can park in an extremely short space, that re- 
sponds to your lightest touch,. with more speed 
than you will ever need. And above all perhaps, 
in your estimation, a car so smart and dis- 
tinguished in appearance that it gives you a little 
thrill every time you see it parked, burnished 
and gleaming, waiting for you. The New Ford. 


CANADA, LIMITED, FORD, ONTARIO 
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A Twelve Hour Pie, 
with tags indicating 
every hour of the day 
or evening at which 
one surprise may be 
brought forth, made 
a happy distraction 
for one invalid. 
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Inexpensive little 
gifls with suitable 
verses, make the 
Twelve Hour Piea 
gift possible for one 
person, as well asa 
group of friends, to 
plan 


Keeping the Invalid E:ntertained 


Some original, practical and amusing wméthods 


i in the house is such a disorganizing factor 
that to keep the work wheels running smoothly seems to 
be about all that can be managed, without planning all the 
little extra acts of love and thought which mean so much 
to the sick person. 

Telephone calls are multiplied by several times their 
usual number, and yet, after all, no one would want the 
invalid to feel that there was a lack of 
concern on the part of friends. Meals 
to be arranged on trays and which must 
be served so hot that they are both 
appetizing and stimulating; theextra 
nourishment at odd hours; the task 
of keeping the sick room tidy and 
well aired; the bathing of the patient 
with all the hundred and one little 
attentions which even the most 
unexacting sick person requires, 
these seem, in addition to the regular 
household duties, to be all that the ‘ 
sister, mother, wife or daughter of 
the patient can well manage. 

And yet, the words of the doctor: 
“Keep the patient’s mind occupied!”’ 

The lightest word of the doctor is 
law, but this last seems a difficult 
law to obey. How to do all the other 
things he considers of primary im- 
portance to the welfare of the patient and at the same time 
have sufficient ingenuity and mental vitality to plan for 
the constant, pleasant occupations which will tend to keep 
the mind of the sick person from dwelling on his or her 
condition? 

That is a big question to answer. 

In the case, of course, of really serious illness, the urge 
for occupation is less, for in such cases rest is the first 
essential. But in lesser illnesses, and during the days of 
convalescence, the problem of keeping the patient happy, 
busy and free from worry is one which necessitates study. 






OR the patient who must remain in a reclining position 

the problem is harder to solve, but in one case which 
came to my attention the solution aided not only the sick 
girl, but also the mother. 

Each morning, directly after the bath and breakfast 
were accomplished facts, the sick girl would be given a slate 
and a piece of chalk sharpened until it had a comparatively 
fine point. The reason for sharpening the chalk was to 
enable the girl to write smaller, and also to increase the 
legibility, as she had found, early in the game, that it was 
hard to make legible “‘E’s,”’ “‘A’s” and “‘L’s,” with the more 
broadened chalk, and that frequently the ‘‘S’s” and ‘‘P’s” 
would also be difficult to decipher. 

On this slate the girl wrote out what she would like to 


By RUTH SAYRE 


have for her luncheon and tea, and later, as she became 
stronger, for her noon-time dinner an early supper. Below 
the menus she had outlined she wou'd make a list of the 
required foods, so that when her mother took the slate 
downstairs she could give her order to the grocer directly 
from the slate, ordering whatever things on the list she 
knew were not already in her larder. 

Then the slate would be returned to the girl, and on it she 
would note anything she wished her father to‘do for her 
downtown, and any messages which were to be given to 
particular friends should they telephone. In this way the 
mother was saved many trips up and down stairs, the 
worry of planning invalid meals which might not suit 
the fickle palate of the patient, and of either coming up or 
calling up to the girl for messages to her friends. It gave the 
girl a feeling that she was not entirely a drag on her mother, 
kept her interested in what was going on in the house, and 
later she became so interested in the game of planning time- 
saving meals and methods, that a second slate was required, 
so that when the one was on duty downstairs she stil! had 
one at hand. The idea of the slate instead of a pad and 
pencil, was, of course, its firmness. The patient could drop 
it on her chest and write, whereas a pad would have been 
more likely to bend. 

Another girl who had to stay flat on her back for several 
weeks, following an operation, was told by her father that 
he had placed a certain amount of money to her credit in 
the bank for the trousseau she would be buying when 
she was about again, and suggested that she work 
out a budget, plan her trousseau, and see how nearly 
the amount he had reckoned on would answer. In 
order that she might get an idea of values, 
she had her nurse cut the advertisements 
out of the evening papers, and each day 
she went over them carefully. The interest 
served to dull the pain of many an 
hour which would have otherwise 
been a pitiful one, and when the gir] 
was able to sit up she asked for a 
“good notebook” and in it she 
entered up her findings. The very 
fact that she was daily planning for 
the future kept her from brooding 
over a present which low spirits 
have decidedly aggravated. 

An invalid entertainment which entirely caught the 
fancy of the young woman for whom it was planned seems 
worthy of passing on to others who might find it interesting. 

It was called: ‘‘A Twelve Hour Pie,” and its mission was 
to spread a little sunshine over the entire twelve waking 


hours of one day—one hospital day—which can be very 
long. It was an old idea worked out in a new way. 

The nurse brought it in, and she was very smiling and 
very mysterious as she deposited her gay burden on the 
sick bed. It was a fair'y large, round box, measuring about 
fourteen inches in diameter and would be about six in 
depth. It was covered with crinkled crépe paper in daffodil 
yellow, and from under the lid fluttered twelve streamers 
of ribbon in all the gayest colors imaginable. Each ribbon 
was finished off with a round gold seal and the seals showed 
the hands of a clock pointing to the various hours from 
nine-thirty in the morning until nine-thirty at night. 

‘Whatever is that?” asked the patient, her eyes wide with 
wonder and bright with interest, as the nurse deposited the 
box in the bed. 

Tied to the box by two bands of gold ribbon was a card 
and when the patient eagerly drew it from its place she 
read this: 


A twelve hour pie am I 

Nor guaranteed regarding taste, 
But 'gainst dyspepsia, and waste. 
Once every hour take a section 
According to the ouler direction. 
By night relief should be obtained 
My nether crust well ascertained. 
If I’m too sweet—or very sour, 
I'll last until the thirteenth hour. 


‘Now what on earth—” began the patient. ‘‘Whoever—” 
‘‘A twelve 
hour pie!” said 
the nurse. 
“The earliest 
tag says nine- 
thirty, so in 
just ten minutes 
I'll let you draw 
out the first sec- 
tion, and then we 
shall see what we 
shall see.”’ 

“Give me the 
nine-thirty tag 
now,’’ said the 
patient peremptorily; ‘‘your 
watch must be slow.” 

Then the fun began. 

The first tug of the ribbon 
drew forth a small, hard and flat parcel, and attached to 
it was a daffodil yellow card that gave the package its 
identification in veiled but gay verse, designed} to raise 
the curiosity and give some clue to the contents, It read : 

Continued on page 41 
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crock with a sharp pointed pin. The whole 
body of the dragon was filled in with gold. 
Next, a small art brush was taken and the 
scales on the body were carefully lined in 
with black. It is now quite a rich-looking 
and ornamental jar. 

At the extreme left of the back row is a 
transmogrified ginger jar. It is done with 
bronze powder colors. A bright blue mixed 
to a suitable consistency with banana oil, 
was put on the whole jar. Then the top 
half was daubed over in large splashes of 
firered bronze color, leaving an irregular 
lower edge, in cloud-like effect. The lid was 
left blue. The effect is very pretty and 
colorful. 

You may use bits of left-over household 
paint to advantage. Two or more shades 
combined sometimes make a charming tone. 
The jug to the extreme right of the front 
row in the photograph, is an example of this. 
Relic of a bedroom set, this jug was painted 
to resemble the background of some of the 
Italian ware. Cream paint with a touch of 
brown was used, (yellow with orange or 
brown could also be used). This gave a 
background of old ivory tint. On this 
surface leaves and stems were sketched in 
oils and enamel, stems in black, leaves green 
outlined in black. Chinese lanterns of 
orange were outlined in black. A touch of 
gold,was introduced on one or two of the 
stems, the rim in gold and the handle 
touched with gold. To follow out the 
Italian idea, a conventional design in leaves 
and flowers could have been put on in a 
border around the wide part of the jug, in 
tones of brick-red and green, carefully out- 
lined in black, the whole then stippled with 
orange shellac. A very pretty wall-pocket 
could be done with an ivory background and 
decorated in blue, green and red. 

In the middle of the back row in the 
picture is a small flat jardiniere with handles. 
This was an old fashioned sugar bowl of 
pretty shape. It now masquerades as a 
relative of the aristocratic Moorecroft ware. 
It was done inside and out with dark blue 
household paint, two coats outside. Flowers 
and leaves in green, rose and light brown 
were cut from a chintzy design wallpaper 
and pasted on to form an artistic border. 
This border was touched up with gold to 
give a rich effect, a stroke or two on some of 
the petals and leaves. One must be careful 
not to overdo the gold. The handles were 
lightly done, not entirely covered, just a 
suggestion of gold here and there. The 
inside rim was done solid in gold. The base 
of the bow! outside just touched up. After 
this the whole was given a coat of shellac. 

Some vases may be done in plain colors. 
Two are shown, one in mauve, the other 
in rose. 

The tall vase in the back row used to be a 
common glass one, worth about twenty-five 
cents. It was painted twice with the dark 
blue paint, the inside done for about three 
inches down. It was turned over a narrow, 
taller bottle to dry thoroughly. Flowers 
from a suitable wallpaper design were very 
carefully cut out and pasted on. Try the 
flower pattern on the vase for the most 
effective position before pasting it on. If 
the flowers are not just the right shade, they 
may be brightened with bronze powder 
colors in the desired tones. For imitation 
Jacobean ware, this vase could be done 
with a mulberry background, purple flowers 
and rich green leaves. Leaves may be 


veined with lead pencil to emphasize them. , 
Finish with a coat of shellac. Sometimes 
two coats will give a better finish. 


\ HO would dream that the large 

_" jJardiniére at the right back is a dis- 
guised This very ornamental 
piece of pottery is a variation and improve- 
ment on the mosaic work you have probably 
heard of. The whole crock was painted a 
dark blue outside and for an inch or two 
down inside. While it was drying in the 
basement, bright paper colors were cut from 
magazines. Pictures of delicately browned 
muffins, crisp bacon, yellow peaches, grapes, 
gay curtains and rugs. To make a thor- 
oughly artistic jardiniére all the pieces 
chosen for it were of harmonious tones, | 
golden brown tints, for example, orange with | 
reliefs of green and warm red. It could! 
have been done with purples, mauves and | 
pale yellows, relieved by blueish-green and 
mauve-rose. It is more pleasing to the eye | 
to have harmonizing colors on the one jar. | 
It is also better not to have the pieces too | 
large. Some might be two or three inches | 
long, with some small ones to fill in odd | 
corners. Try to cut them irregular in shape, 
not too square or oblong. If it is grapes, | 
follow the line of the fruit. Cut them care- | 
fully to avoid a rough look. You will need a | 
good number to have scope for choosing | 
pieces suitable to fit on the jar. A card- | 
board suit-box is a nice thing for holding the | 
pieces. There is plenty of room to shuffle 
them around. 


Now for the mosaic. Suppose we wish | 
our jar to have a rich, warm, golden-orange | 
finish with brightening touches of red. Pick 
out pieces of those colors, and starting at | 
the bottom of the crock, lay them on to get | 
the general idea. Then paste, patting down 
with a clean cloth. See that they are well 
pasted. It is fatal to the finished product 
to have any loose edges. Paste close to- 
gether without overlapping. To add still 
further to their beauty, after you have 
pasted the colored paper on in an artistic 
mosaic design, touch it up with bronze color 
in fire-red for the golden-brown tints. Plain 
gold may be used for the purply tints. Now 
go over the joins with a fine line either black 
or a dark lacquer. The bean-pot in the 
picture was left plain at the top for one 
and a quarter inches. The handles were 
also left a plain biue. This gives it the 
effect of good pottery. Finish the crock 
with a coat of shellac. This is really a very 
good-looking jardiniére. These mosaic 
patterns must be done with painstaking 
care to get satisfactory results. 


A small stone jam-pot was done in tones 
of black, yellow and green with reliefs of 
orangy red. 

Vases of crockery could readily be made 
into lamps and mounted on bases such as 
are obtainable in either black glass or the 
more expensive ones which come in wood. 
In fact, many uses can be found for any of 
these pieces of pottery. They make nice 
prizes or pleasing gifts. Also they would 
sell well at a bazaar. A bright piece of 


bean-pot? 


pottery is ideal to brighten a dark corner in | 


the house, or to give a touch of color to a 
monotonous room. 


Altogether for a small outlay of from one 
to three dollars, you may have a collection | 


of good-looking and ornamental pottery 
that can be used for many purposes. Try it. 
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Kotex 


Women every day are learning of this new 
hygienic need. Why doctors urge its use 


O you know of the perfect 

comfort, the hygienic advan- 
tages of Kotex? If not, let us send 
you, free, a sample to examine and 
test. 

For Kotex is outstandingly dif- 
ferent from anything of the sort 
you have ever known. To call it a 
sanitary napkin does not fully de- 
scribe it. Doctors call it a hygienic 
service to women. 

Kotex, they say, definitely proves 
its value in improved health. It 
brings to you poise and peace-of- 
mind, assurance, and, above all else, 


| 


physical comfort. 

These exclusive features 
Home-made napkins, doctors say, 
often caused ill health. With Kotex 
you get these definite advantages: 

In each package of Kotex come 
discarding 


instructions for it — 


Two Sizes: 


Regular and Kotex-Super 


at the new low prices. 






FREE Sample of KOTE X 


Kotex Company of Canada, Ltd., 


330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
You may send me sample of Kotex and 
book, “Personal Hygiene,” in plain envelope. 


there is no embarrassment or worry. 
It is surprisingly simple. And that 
Was an annoyance with old-style 
napkins. 

Each Kotex napkin is shaped sci- 
entifically to be form-fitting—to be 
non-detectable when worn. The 
softest material is used. And the 
absorbency of Cellucotton absor- 
bent wadding is more satisfactory 
than any like product. 

Important, too, is the deodorizing 
feature of Kotex. No fear from this 
source need mar your composure. 
Kotex deodorizes, effectively, safely, 
thoroughly. 

Get Kotex Sanitary Napkins at 
any good drug, dry goods or de- 
partmental store. Or send coupon 
for a free trial packet. 


MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


Sanitary Napkins 
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The superior quality of Boncilla Pre- 
parations, their intrinsic value as 
aids to complexion beauty, and their 
charm, delicacy and fragrance, have 
won the increasing friendliness of 
women everywhere. 


The favorite products queens these 

reparations, namely, Bon Cold 
~_— Boncilla Vanishing Cream 
and Boncilla Face Powder, constitute, 
with Boncilla Clasmic Pack, the fam- 
ous Boncilla Complexion Treatment. 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack is still bringing 
new revelations of complexion im- 
provement to hun of new users 
every day, while the Creams and 
Powders are increasing in individual 
use on the dressing tables of dainty 
women throughout Canada. 


Boncilla Cold Cream 
Boncilla Vanishing Cream 
Boncilla Cleansing Cream 
Boncilla Lemon Cream 
Boncilla Face Powder 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack 


Boncilla Rouge 


—and other quality products 


YOUR DRUGGIST 


has these Boncilla Preparations in a 
number of sizes, and to suit your purse 
and convenience. Give ‘'Boncilla’’ pre- 
parations a place on your dressing table 
— you too will be delighted and satisfied 
as are thousands of other users. 


CANADIAN BONCILLA 
LABORATORIES LTD., TORONTO 25 
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| obscurity of the cellar. 


| budgeted down to its last cent. 





| fifteen cent store. 





With enamel; glue, bits of paper and ingenious design, the discards of the 
house, take on graciousness 


Home Decorated Pottery 


Pickle bottles, marmalade jars, “hopeless” glass vases 


and even the humble bean pot contribute 
By FREDA DAVEY MACINTOSH 


keen just now. Who does not admire a 

beautiful vase or a shapely jug or 
jardiniere? Many makes of English pottery, 
and the latest importations from Italy, 
France and China are things of beauty, but 
in most cases the price of decorative pottery 
prevents one from possessing more than an 
odd piece or two. 

However, we can, with very little outlay 
and some care, have remarkably good imita- 
tions of the expensive articles. Perhaps you 
have in your cellar on a shelf, kept for odds 
and ends, some ugly ducklings just awaiting 
your magic wand to transform them to 
things of beauty. Perhaps there is a sugar- 


| Pircen jus in pottery seems particularly 


| bowl, for instance, sole survivor of a long 


vanished dinner set; or a nice squatty crock 
even yet pressed into service for homely 
duties such as holding pickles or jam. There 
might be a plain glass vase ur two, of the 
style in favor ten years or so ago; some stone 
or glass jam-pots. 

Do not let these remain longer in the 
Each of them has 
possibilities. The cost of giving them a 
beauty treatment is almost nil. This last 
fact has great importance in the considera- 
tion of a woman who has the family income 
If you 
cannot find anything among the left overs to 
suit you, take a trip to the five, en and 
Look at the crockery 
and vases. Ordinary glass candlesticks, 


| plain white bowls, cheap vases and tumblers, 


all can be the foundation for decorative 
pieces. Choose articles of good shape and 
proportion. 

The materials needed for decorating these 
jars and crocks vary according to what you 


| are going to do, and what you have on hand. 


| variety, several 


A small size can of ordinary household 
paint in a dark blue color is useful. For 
small cans of different 
colors, any of the lovely shades of lacquer or 
paint now on the market could be used 
effectively. To these add the following: 

Dead black enamel. 

Small bottle of white shellac 

Small cheap tubes of oil paints of 

colors; orange, green, red 

Bronze powder colors, such as are used 

in weed painting, gold, blue, fire-red 

Banana oil (ten cents worth) for mixing 

bronze colors 

Two or three small art brushes 

Small paint brush (a ten cent one will 

answer the purpose) 

Pair of scissors 

A few samples of wallpaper and some 

bright colors cut from magazines 


A table in the basement for doing the 
painting on is a good idea. Your pottery is 
then out of the way while drying. 

You have no idea what a thrill you get 
out of seeing a common shallow white or 
cream cooking bowl turn under your fingers 





| 


into a charming dish for bulbs; or the joy of | 
watching plain glass candlesticks emerge | 
into near cousins of Crown Ducal or Royal 


Staffordshire. It is not necessary to try to 
copy any of the well-known makes of 
pottery. Sometimes by using a little orig- 
inality one can evolve a very beautiful piece 
of work. Any one with an artistic touch 
can work wonders with ordinary materials. 
In the photograph are examples of several 
ways of doing this home decorated pottery. 
The small light vase in the centre of the 
front row was a plain white fifteen cent one. 
It was stippled over with blue oil paint. (It 
is not necessary to have any training to use 
oil paints in this way.) The inside top of 
the vase was done in dead black. Then a 
stem was just carelessly drawn from the top 
downward. A few red daubs were put on 
here and there to resemble berries. It was 
quite effective. and looked like some of the 
better class Chinese ware. Such a vase 
could be done in dull orange, touched up 
with green and black, or a black with relief 
of brick-red, green and blue; the inner top 
still being in contrasting color to the outer 
part. . 
To the right of the little light vase is a 
mottled one. This was given a coat of dead 
black first, then stippled with daubs of 
orange and green. Second to the left of the 
first vase mentioned, is a square one. 


Originally this was an ordinary glass bottle. | 
It was painted with two coats of blue house- | 


hold paint. In doing plain glass, be careful 
to see that it is well covered with paint so 
that no light shows through. Go down for 
an inch or so inside; also see that the bottom 
is painted. It is well also to be careful not 


to get the first coat on too thick, for it is apt | 


to form bubbles on the surface. 
thoroughly. 

Next, the pickle-bottle was decorated by 
sketching on some stems and a Chinese 
lantern here and there in orange and green. 
Some of the stems were given a neutral tone 
by mixing orange and green together. 

The large crock, to the left in the front 
row in the picture, was just an old family 
cookie jar. 
dead black; the inside rim was done in fold, 
and a fine gold line placed on the o::tside 
about an inch from the top. The dragon 
was drawn on paper (if you can’t draw one, 


Let it dry | 


It was done over carefully in a | 





find a good picture), then traced on to the | 
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ESIDES contain- 
ing proteins, gel- 
atine dishes are easily 
digested and ideal for 
children, convales- 
cents and those who 
must be extra careful 
in the selection of 
their foods. Many 
tasty recipes may be 
prepared with Cox’s 
Gelatine (the famil- 
iar checkerboard 
package) for 80 years 
noted for its purity 
and uniformity. 


Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Made in Scotland 


Ask your grocer for it— 
and write for Free Re- 
c1PpE Book to Tue Cox 
GevatineE Co., Limitep, 
Dept }} P.O. Box 73, 
Montreal 7-28 
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PATRICIAN 
BEAUTY SNOW 


(Face Mask) 


HANKS to the advances made 

in modern chemistry, it is 
now possible for avery woman 
to be ravishingly eautiful. 
Patrician Beauty Snow is applied 
to the face and neck and left to 
stay on from 10 to 15 minutes. 
The ingredients of which this 
new mask is composed promote 
the circulation of the blood and 
bring it to the surface, leaving 
the skin clean, white and with 
the healthy glow of youth. 


May be obtained In Canada at N. Y. 
Hairdressing Parlor, i417 Drummond 8&t., 
Mentreal, and Miss N. MoGrath, Imperial 
Theatre Bidg., Saint Jehn, N.B. 

Ask for booklet of Patrician Prepara- 
tione—“‘They are different.” 


Patrician Laboratories Ltd. 
251 E. Fordham Rd. New York 
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W hat the W otmati < Hisen 


Shou Id ie OW 


The Woman's Franchise in 
Quebec 


THAT Quebec, as the only province in Canada still withholding 
the provincial franchise from women, is focussing the attention 
of the feminist movement. The recent example of Newfound- 
land, where women for the first time exercised their right to vote 
at the general election, October 29, has given the suffrage cam- 
paign instituted in the French-Canadian province fresh impetus. 
It is paradoxical that the exception to what is now the accepted 
rule throughout Canada should take place in the province of 
Quebec where, as was brought out by Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Federal Minister of Justice, in an address given at a dinner held 
under the auspices of the Provincial Franchise Committee, 
Montreal, under the French régime, women exercised the func- 
tions of advocates in all the courts, and in the nineteenth century 
British rule permitted them to vote before their sisters in any 
country enjoyed electoral rights. Article XX in the Constitution 
Act of 1791, which divided Canada into Lower and Upper Canada, 
permitted that where the property was in the name of the wife. 
it was she and not the husband, who had the right to vote. 
Women lost this prerogative at Confederation when the British 
North America Act delegated to each province jurisdiction over 
matters purely of provincial interest. ‘‘Is it not a matter worth 
special mention,” said Mr. Lapointe, “that woman’s suffrage 
appears to have existed in Quebec before it was established in any 
other countries? May I not then conclude that because of the 
important réle women have played in our economic and social 
life and in all spheres of our national life that we have need of 
their participation in those larger spheres which give direction to 
the foreward march of our country? The sccove of our national 
problems, the complexity of their technical, economic, social and 
psychological gifts render their participation indi-pensable to the 
success Of our common efforts.”” There is no lack of male 
championship for the feminist cause in Quebec. !n speaking 
before the Canadian Alliance of Women’s Franchise n Quebec, 
Edouard Chauvin, managing editor of Le Petit Journal, \‘ontreal, 
voiced the opinion that it was a mistake to suppose that women 
could not vote with the proper perspective on matters which 
touched them very closely. ‘The right to vote is given to the 
illiterate, to alcoholics, to the depraved and to ragamuffins,” Mr. 
Chauvin stated, “but it is refused our sister, our wife and our 
mother, who are intelligent, upright and well educated. having 
as many chances—and sometimes many more—than men of 
judging the political situation sanely, and of being able to dis- 
criminate in electoral questions between the charlatan and the 
honest man, the useful citizen and the opportunist or simple 
scoundrel. Would there not be a social purification gained if 
women were permitted to vote?” he asked. ‘Seeing women vote 
according to the dictates of their conscience, would not men 
learn to vote with dignity?” 


Prize to Stimulate Research 
in Question of Suffrage in 
Quebec 


THAT contest organized by the Canadian Alliance for Votes for 
Women in Quebec, with the object of having light thrown on the 
question of women’s former rights in this matter in the province, 
is said to be attracting attention among students and others. 
There is a prize of $100 offered, and the contest is open to every 
Canadian in the Province of Quebec, with the exception of any 
person attached to a library or in the service of the Archives 
Department. The prize is for the best essay, which may be in 
either English or French, and in which the following questions 
must be answered: 

1—Have the women of the Province of Quebec already at some 
time possessed the right to vote? Proof must be given. 

2—If so, how and why was the right lost? 

3—By what law, statute, or order-in-council? 

4—At what date, in the course of what session, under what 
Prime Minister? 

5—Was the question debated at that time? 
details of discussions. : ; 

A bilingual jury will decide on the work sent in. Articles 
should not contain more than 1,000 words nor less than 700. 
The contest closes on February 1, 1929. Entries are to be sent 
to the secretary of the Alliance, Mrs. M. Grant de Rouen, Box 13, 
Station B, Montreal. 


And, if so, give 
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"Keep Babys 


Dimples in Play 


A healthy baby is all smiles and dimples. 
If fretfulness creeps in, give Woodward's 
Gripe Water, the safe, reliable, old remedy 
which instantly banishes pain by correct- 
ing the disorder. Mothers have found 
Woodward’s Gripe Water the greatest com- 
fort and help, now, for over 75 years. 
Keep a bortle in the house ... all drug- 
Selling Agentss en eee 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co. Most famous of all correctives for: Colic, 
— Somer tee” Flatulency, Acidity, Teething, Looseness, 
ne Peevishness, Disordered Stomach, Consti- 
pation and the “101” ills to 
which baby is heirs 


JUST A LINE — 


to let you know that we are offering a very attractive 
inducement to those who wish to earn a generous 
income in their spare time. This is your opportunity 
to represent The Chatelaine and three other leading 
Canadian publications. In your own town, where you 
have scores of friends who will be interested in these 
magazines, you can earn from $25.00 to $100.00 
monthly. 
Ask about our Endless Chain Plan. 


Address 
THE CHATELAINE 


Local Representatives’ Department 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 


for full information regarding this splendid proposition. 
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“Let the : 
CLARK Approved 
Kitchens 2 1 of 
help you” all Meat 
Soups 









Add equal amount of 
water—bring to boil and 
serve. Delicious, time- 
saving, economical. 
Sold everywhere 5-28 


Assortment includes: 
Vegetable, Tomato, 
Pea, Consommé, Ox- 
Tail & Chicken, etc. 










‘ . 
W. CLARK LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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RALSTON ent INE 


WHY MUST MEN andwomen of 30and | 


more be haunted by the fear of gray when 
science offers Kolor-Bak? If you don’t want 
gray hair, don’t have it! End it—easily—not 
with uncertain arations, but with Kolor- 
Bak,a clean, colorless liquid which gradually 
brings hair to the right shade of blonde, au- 
burn, brown or black! Theone bottleisright 
for all shades! Nor does the hair lose lustre 
—and the scalp actually benefits! Why experiment 
with anything—even on one lock of hair—when 
Kolor- Bak always gets the same perfect results— 
when Kolor-Bak is sold on a money-back guarantee! 


For 3..'e at all Drug and Department Stores 


Kolor-Bak 


Banishes Gray Hair 


PROPRIETARY PRODUCTS, LTD., 
93-95 Church Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Your name and address on this coupon will bring you no 
interesting booklet on gray hair, and how to use Kolor-Bak. 
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If Stomach Hurts 


Drink Hot mater 


Neutralize Stomach Acidity, Prevent 
Food Fermentation. Stop 
Indigestion. 


OD ED EE EE ED) SD) ED 


“If those who suffer from indigestion, 
was, wind, or flatulence, stomach acidity 
or sourness, gastric catarrh, heartburn, 
etc., would take a teaspoonful of pure 
(Bisurated Magnesia in half a glass of hot 
water immediately after eating they 
‘would soon forget they were ever afflicted 
‘with stomach trouble, and doctors would 
have to look elsewhere for patients.” In 
explanation of these words a well known 
New York physician stated that most 
forms of stomach troubles are due to 
stomach acidity and fermentation of the 
food contents of the stomach combined 
with an insufficient blood supply to the 
stomach. Hot water increases the blood 
supply and Bisurated Magnesia, which 
can be readily obtained at any reliable 
drug store, in either tablets or powder, in- 
stantly neutralizes the excessive stomach 
acid and stops food fermentation, the 
combination of the two, therefore, being 
marvelously successful and decidedly pre- 
ferable to the use of artificial digestants, 
stimulants or medicines for indigestion. 


Cshis Names | 


“Woven on dine Cambric Tape | 


For Markin 
Clothing &Linen 


Save Confusion and Losses | 


Order from your Dealer or Writem | 


J.435.Cash, Inc 


15 Gaien ST, CELLCVULE, ONTARIO® j 





| ERE is mv ica of a really cheerful, 
}syntheticailly-sunny north bedroom— 
wal's papered in some delightful print; 
woodw';k matching the background of the 
| paper; tlocr stained, carpeted or covered 
| with linoleum, of a rather dark color (to 
stay down in the picture) and a few small 
gay rugs, ; eferably hooked. 

There must be a splash of turquoise blue 
| somewhere in our yellow room. and a chair 
upholstered in violet or burnt orange. This 
note of contrast is as welcome as is cooling 
sherbet with a heavy dinner. The windows 
should be toned shafts of light, which finally 
brings us to the first new design we offer 
you this month. 

These curtains of crisp organdy hang 
straight, for smartness, besides which asset 
even this sheer covering has the utilitarian 
advantage of adding privacy. Pattern 
number 550 (price 25 cents) furnishes wax 
transfers of the tulip designs used in the 
shadow appliqué; that is, the colored 
organdy flowers are appliqués between 
layers of white organdy, giving a charmingly 
dainty effect in both the wide bottom hems 
and valance. There are enough transfers in 
this order for two pairs of curtains and two 
valances. These are easy to do in the first 
place and are as simple to launder as a 
handkerchief. Colors are yellow, orange 
and green, or pink and orchid could be 
substituted for another room. Full in- 
structions for making them accompany 
the patterns 

Last and perhaps most unusual of all 
are the pieced flower quilt blocks. These 
patchwork posies may be used singly or 
to make the little boxed pillows which 
are so justly popular, or they may be set 
together into beautiful counterpanes. 

The tulip number 554 (price 24 cents) 
|is most simple to do and is especially 
| attractive in yellow, orange and green 
|0n a white ground. It sets together like 
'a diamond-paned window with white 
| blocks and yellow squares, a double row 
of black running stitches outlining each 
block. This requires twenty blocks, 101% 
by 19 inches, and 734 yards of material 
in assorted colors. We can supply this 
|in Peter Pan, fast colors, at $6.03. 
|Percales, fast (Continued on page 48° 
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FLOWERS. 
for Curtains and 
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By RUBY SHORT McKIM 


Crisp organdy curtains, Pattern 


number 550 (price 25 cents) furnishes 
wax transfers of the tulip designs used 
in the appliqué. 







Above, number 554 (price 24 cents) 
another tulip design for the block 


cushion or bedspread. Al left, 

number 556 (price 24 cents) a lovely 

iris makes up into a block 14 by 16 
inches. 
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Number 555 (price 24 cents) pieces a plump 

little rose in two values of pink with a 

yellow centre, green leaves and appliqué 

stems. This is a particularly effective 
bedspread. 
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THE FAMILY PURSE 


Money-making schemes | 


By MABEL CREWS RINGLAND 


HE girl or woman who is in search of 

some scheme by which she may turn 

her talents and spare time into the 
extra cash she needs for herself, her home or 
her children, will do well to consider first 
what particular type of work she has a 
genius for. Everyone has a flair for some 
one thing, and that is what she must 
capitalize. She may have countless other 
assets—patience, perseverance, diligence, 
good health, social status, or what you will, 
but if she has not a special knack or gift in 
the direction she chooses, she will never go 
over the top. 

It is nothing short of pathetic to see a 
woman doing earnestly and painstakingly 
something for which she has no real ability. 
A good soul in a small community runs a 
wayside tea-room which invites the motor- 
ing public to indulge in meals and afternoon 
tea. We stopped for tea one Sunday after- 
noon, but never again. The food was fairly 
good but we were seated at a large table, 
the only one in this particular room, with a 
couple of strangers, and the tea was served 
in cups, the toast in large slabs and the jam 
in its original jar, while the cake was the 
store variety! The house was a charming 
old place that would have lent itself ad- 
mirably to a well-run tea-room, but it was 
simply a glorified boarding-house and not 
any too glorified at that! The proprietress 
had, quite obviously, no qualifications for 
her job, except the house. She might make 
a success of taking boarders. 

The person who has this elusive yet un- 
mistakable knack for some particular thing 
is possessed, you will always find, of two 
indispensable elements—real ideas and the 
enthusiasm that can make them work. 
They are usually ideas not only of what the 
public wants, but of how to do the same old 
thing a little differently—and with an 
undaunted spirit that makes one not only 
brave enough to break away from local 
precedent, but enthusiastic enough to 
stop at nothing short of success. These are 
what bring in the shekels at a satisfactory 
rate. 

Sometimes one idea is enough, provided 
it is backed by sufficient enthusiasm and 
perseverance. A girl who wanted to start a 
gift shop but lacked funds, evolved a novel 
little pincushion that she had faith in as a 
quick seller, and that proved the stepping- 
stone to her goal. As a youngster she had 
raided her mother’s remnant box on all 
occasions and spent her allowance in a 
milliner’s shop on odds and ends of silk and 
velvet and bits of feathers and ribbons 
from which she concocted clever and 
artistic gifts for her friends. 
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With a little borrowed capital, lots of 
faith in her idea, and a few of the pin- 
cushions, she went to New York and made 
the rounds of the Fifth Avenue gift shops. 
Everyone wanted novelties and one or two 
ordered some pincushions. When deliver- 
ing these, the persistent girl brought along 
more samples of little original gifts she had 
designed and soon she had developed a big 
business with the most exclusive shops. 
Now she runs a large wholesale gift shop of 
her own and has made a name for herself in 
this exacting trade. 

Beginning in a humble way, and letting 
it develop with the demand, is the sanest 
rule for working up a business of this kind. 
Many a girl in a small town which does not 
boast such a shop could start one in her own 
home, on a modest scale. But a gift shop 
to be a success, must carry novelties, things 
that cannot be bought elsewhere—quaint 
articles of painted tin, leather and oilcloth, 
patchwork done in felt or gingham in the 
colorful modern manner, odd cushions, 
table covers, footstools and artistic knick- 
knacks. If they can be useful as well as 
unusual and attractive, so much the better, 
as such wares are often more decorative 
than practical, which is a mistake. The 
women’s magazines of to-day are full of 
valuable and timely suggestions for just 
such things as gift shops are made of. 

Making desirable gift boxes was the 
single-track idea that led one woman into a 
field of unsuspected scope and wealth. 
Having evolved beautiful and _ striking | 
effects by means of wallpaper, silk and other 
fancy box coverings which delighted her | 
friends, she began taking orders from local 
shops for all sorts of gift boxes. Before long, 
she could not take care of the bulk of busi- 
ness and is now employing several helpers, 
so that she is free to buy materials, design 
coverings and interview buyers. 








Rut the money-making idea is not always 
an unusual or original one requiring any | 
special talent, for many progressive women | 
have supplemented their incomes by meet- | 
ing some homely need such as taking in 
mending or darning by the week. Many a | 
neighbor would gladly be relieved of her 
weekly darning for fifty, seventy-five cents 
or a dollar, according to the amount, and | 
the woman whose family is grown up or who 
has quite a lot of time on her hands could 
accomplish an amazing amount of work in 
her spare hours. 

Taking orders for knitting is another 
profitable pastime, and one can never tell 
what it may lead to. Seven years ago a 
little white-haired grandmother living on a 
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Outdoors 
Again— 


Where Boys Belong 


Tue cold he caught yesterday was checked last night. 
No fear now of sticky medicine-glasses and long, dull 
days indoors. He wasn’t even “dosed” at all, for 
Mother was afraid of disturbing his stomach, already 
a little upset by his cold. And yet, this morning his 
pesky cough and the soreness in his chest are all gone. 
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Thanks to this Quick ‘“‘Outside” Treatment 


Now he can get the outdoor exercise that all boys 
need. Free from worry, Mother can forget about the 
ugly little cold he had. And all because, last night at 
bedtime, she rubbed his throat and chest with Vicks. 

First, there was a pleasant, warm glow and a com- 
fortable tingling in his chest, as Vicks began to “draw 
out” all the tightness and soreness, like a gentle but 
effective poultice. 

Then, as the salve got warm from his body, it gave off strong, 
clean-smelling vapors that he breathed right in. He could feel 
them all the way to his lungs, clearing his choked-up nose and 
throat, and making his breathing easy again. 

He soon fell sound asleep, but Vicks’ double action went on 
for hours, and by morning, the worst of his cold was over. 


That Other “Boy’’—his Dad 


Grown-uP boys are also likely to be careless about their little 
colds. Thoughtful wives see to it that Father, too, is rubbed with 
Vicks at bedtime, whenever a cold threatens. This quick double- 
action salve is just as good for adults as for youngsters. 

For free sample, write to Vick Chemical Company, No. 3 
Mclver Street, Greensboro, North Carolina, U.S. A. 


For All the Colds of All the Family 
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NOW OVER # MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 
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What a dilemma for 
the Young Wife..... 


.«- this whole matter 
of feminine hygiene! 


ANY a young married woman is per- 
plexed concerning those intimate 
matters that are vital to her welfare. More 
than likely she has too much information— 
many facts, but with them much con- 
tradictory opinion that frightens and 
bewilders. 


There is no doubt as to the value of per- 
sonal hygiene for women. But there is 
ground for grave apprehension regarding 
certain antiseptic measures taken to obtain 
complete surgical cleanliness. It is no secret 
that deadly poisons such as bichloride 
of mercury and carbolic acid are being 
used today. 


Modern hygiene calls for Zonite 


No matter in what form these compounds 
are prepared, they are DANGEROUS when 
employed for feminine hygiene. So caustic 
is carbolic acid, for example, that its con- 
tinued use actually hardens the delicate 
internal membranes and in many cases 
produces areas of scar-tissuc. 


Happily, science has provided a new anti- 
septic, quick and sure in its germicidal 

ect yet absolutely harmless to the 
tissues. It is called Zonite. Though non- 
poisonous, this remarkable product is 
actually far stronger than any dilution of 
catbolic acid that can be safely used on the 
body. 


Read this FREE booklet 


Every woman should and can know of 
Zonite. - The new, frank booklet on femi- 
nine hygiene tells all about it. See coupon. 
Zonite Products Corporation, 165 Dufferin 
St., Toronto. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, 

insect bites or chapped skin. Also as @ pow 

erful deodorant in greaseless cream form. 
Large tubes, 50c. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 304 ! 


; 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet | 
or booklets checked below. ' 


(_] The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
[_] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
(Please print name) 
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Your ProBLeEM: This page is being con- 


ducted for people with “problems.” If you 
have one, send it to the editor. Your letter 
will not be personally answered, but if your 
question is broad enough to have a general 
application, it will be dealt with here. 
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STARTING OVER AGAIN 


A New Year's message to those who need resolution 


time for people who are inclined to be 

at all introspective or morbid. They 
sit down to dwell on all the mistakes they 
have made, the “‘bad luck’’ that has dogged 
their footsteps, the sicknesses they or their 
families have suffered, and they wearily 
sigh “‘is life worth living?” 

Cross it out. Wipe the slate clean. A new 
year is here with 365 days of golden oppor- 
tunity knocking at your door, begging to be 
let in. Don’t waste time brooding over the 
chances you have missed. Forget the past; 
don’t dwell upon the future? This is to-day; 
it is yours, and nothing can take it away 
from you. 

One woman writes me: “What can the 
future hold for me? I am an invalid. My 
husband and children are filled with their 


sk end of the year is usually a gloomy 


| Outside interests in which I, by the very 








nature of my disability, can have no part. 
I am tired and lonely and of no use in the 
world. I wish I were dead.” 

Poor woman! Her disability is not physi- 
cal, but mental. I knew a young man, 
afflicted with an incurable disease, who was 
the brightest, cheeriest soul I have ever met. 
Confined to his couch for years before his 
death, he never once lost touch with the 
outside world. He read his newspapers, kept 
up with current events, had a telephone at 
his elbow, a radio in his room, conducted a 
magazine circulation business, wrote letters 
to his friends, was ready with a smile and a 
joke when you went to see him. His was 
indeed a triumph of mind over matter, and 
it was an inspiration to spend an hour with 
him. 

It seems to me this sick-a-bed lady spends 
too much time in pitying herself and in talk- 
ing about her ailments. If she greets her 
husband and children with a recital of her 
aches and pains every time they enter her 
room; if she lets it be known that she resents 
their leaving her for any outside pleasures 


| or recreation, she can scarcely wonder that 


they prefer other company to hers. 
No matter how much you love a person, 
you cannot keep an unfailing supply of 


| sympathy on tap; you cannot help but feel 


some measure of irritation at an endless 
string of complaints; you cannot help but 
think: “‘Can’t she find something pleasant 
to talk about for a change?” 

Dear sick-a-bed lady, try thinking about 
all the comforts and pleasures you have to 
alleviate your lot. There are women who 
are old and poor and alone who would think 
themselves in heaven if they could change 
places with you. How lucky you are to have 
a comfortable home, a husband to love and 
provide for you, children to keep you young. 
Why not take some interest in their pursuits? 
Instead of greeting them with a recital of 


| peevish complaints, why not ask your boy 


about the hockey match or football game, 
your girl about her dance or tea, your hus- 
band about his clubs, his lodge or his work? 

Read the sporting page so that you will 
know what your boy is talking about. Get 
him to tell you who are his favorite players 
and why. Tell him you’re so glad he is 
interested in outdoor sports, because it is 
good for any man to develop his physique as 
well as his mind. Encourage your girl to 


by NANCY LEIGH 


confide in you. Even if her interests seem 
trivial and childish to you, they are big to 
her, and if you are not her confidante, 
someone else will be, and you will be as 
completely shut out from her heart and 
mind, as if you were not the woman who had 
given her life. 

If you cannot be a companion to your 
husband in his outside life, you can at least 
be interested in it. Read the same books as 
he does and discuss them with him. Read 
the news of the day, particularly the things 
which interest him. Get him to tell you 
about the man who spoke at his luncheon 
club, take some interest in his political 
beliefs. Have something to talk about 


_beside your pains. 


Encourage them all to bring their friends 
to the house. What matter if their noise 
does give you a headache? Better a headache 
than a heartache! Make yourself look as 
attractive as possible. Wear becoming 
negligees. Keep your hair and skin and 
hands carefully groomed. The very con- 
sciousness that you are looking better wilil 
make you feel better. Ask your friends to 
come to see you and get them to tell you 
the gossip of the town. When they ask you 
how you are, always say you are feeling 
better, and change the subject. Don’t let 
yourself be one of those people who “enjoy” 
poor health. Have the odd game of bridge 
in your room. Keep a little spirit kettle and 
a tea-caddy beside you, and make your 
guests a cup of tea. Pina smile on your face, 
plant hope in your heart and you will find 
that even being an invalid has its compen- 
sations, and is not so terrible a tragedy as 
you think. Few things are. 


ANOTHER letter comes from a stenog- 
rapher living alone in a big city. She 
has had an unhappy love affair, and the 
bottom has dropped out of the universe for 
her. She says: “‘I don’t want to go on living. 
The work I used to enjoy has become so 
distasteful to me that I whip myself to the 
office every day and come home, if you can 
call a boarding-house home, force myself to 
eat something and then go to bed, to lie 





awake in the dark and cry. My life is ended 
as far as all joy and happiness are concerned. 
What is the use of keeping on in a treadmill 
like this? I’m just going ‘round and ’round 
like a squirrel in a cage.” 

Isn't it too bad that any girl’s mind, 
health and spirits should be so affected by a 
faithless lover? A philosopher would know 
how much better it is to have found out 
before marriage that this man had not the 
qualities of faith and loyalty one wants in a 
husband rather than to have discovered it 
when irrevocably tied to him. She should be 
thanking God for her lucky escape. 


I am not minimizing the agony of mind 
and spirit one suffers from the defalcation 
of the one beloved, but you, my dear, are far 
from being the only girl in the world who 
has endured such travail. The thing to do is 
to make every experience you have, painful 
or pleasant, enrich your own character, 
make you a bigger, better and finer citizen 
of the world. Ulysses says: 


“T am a part of all that I have met, 


And all experience is an arch 
wherethro’ 


Gleams that untravell’d world whose 
margin fades 


Forever and forever as I move. 


The passing of any one person out of your 
life, no matter how important he seemed 
to be, should not wreck your whole future. 
Even if love never comes your way again 
there is much in the world for you to see and 
do and enjoy. This is not the Victorian age 
when maidens were supposed to go into a 
decline or at least be ‘‘sicklied o’er” with 
the pale cast of melancholy because of a 
broken engagement. The modern woman 
girds herself afresh for the combat and steps 
out to make her own place in the sun, 
dependent on no man. 

Get out into the fresh air. Join a club. 
Go in for sports, swimming, gymnasium 
classes, badminton. Make some friends 
among the business women you know. 
Perhaps they have never paid any attention 
to you because you have never paid any 
attention to them. You have to be friendly 
if you want friendship. 

Take up some sort of study, according to 
your tastes. If you like literature, study 
the great Victorians; if you like history, 
get everything you can find on some one 
period, such as the French Revolution; if 
you like languages, get a tutor in French, 
German, Italian or Spanish. If you are 
muc.ical, take piano or singing lessons. Fill 
every moment of your time with mental or 
physical recreation. And do not neglect 
your church. 

It annoys me to have anyone give way 
to a knock-out blow. It isn’t good sports- 
manship to be a poor loser. You may be 
knocked down, but don’t let it be “‘out,” 
Don’t take the count of ten. Let it be nine 
—and start over again. 

This is the time of the year for us all to 
begin again with a new philosophy, a new 
theory of {life, determined to find our own 

Continued on page 45 
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The Promise of Beauty 


Continued from page 23 


Do not be discouraged even if you are 
pudgy and heavy-footed. I am told that ina 
certain school of rhythmic dancing, a 
woman who was heavy and unwieldy has 
by persistent effort for several months suc- 
ceeded in making a complete change in her 
appearance. As she herself has expressed it, 
she has become the potter instead of the 
clay. There is no doubt that if persisted in, 
right exercise, correct diet and clear thinking 
will make anyone look years younger. The 
exercises that the beauty experts give to-day 
to develop grace and beauty of body are 


THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 


A Department which seeks out and investigates for the housekeeper 


new equipment of Canadian manufacture 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 


HE modern flair for color has dis- 

closed a vast assortment of cheery 

materials with which to clothe the 
kitchen. Chintzes and dotted Swiss make 
attractive curtainings and I have seen 
checked linen, the kind commonly used for 
dish towels, used to dainty and very 
practical advantage. This last finds favor 
because it is so easy to launder, no ironing 
being necessary. 

Even dish towels, though, are forced to 
retire before the new oilcloth which is 
gracing the kitchen windows of our most 
up-to-date Canadian homes. It is as thin 
and ‘‘drapable”’ as linen and can be obtained 
by the yard in a host of pretty designs, 
checked, striped, flowered, geometrical, or 
if plain is desired, in a brilliant array of 
reds, blues, greens, yellows, and purples to 
harmonize with your color scheme. 

It is procurable with either the glossy 
surface of ordinary oilcloth or with a dull 
crépe finish. The same or harmonizing 
material may be used for table covering, 
not only for general workaday use, but asa 
full-length cloth, gay enough to brighten the 
gloomiest, grumpiest breakfast. What 
could be more practical? After the various 
members of the family have gone their 
ways, leaving the marks of their hasty 
meal behind them, it is only necessary to 
run a damp cloth over it to have it fresh 
and clean again. You may indulge in 
cushions, ~runners for the dresser, sheif 
coverings, all the bright little touches that 
make a kitchen livable, without the slightest 
economical qualm—because ollcloth will 
stay clean! 


The new 
Androck 
dough blender 
saves 
handling 
pastry. 





"THE new Androck dough blender is well 
worth noticing. It has been designed 
with three points in mind: ease of movement 
(to this end special care has been taken to 
see that the blades are shaped to fit the 
average mixing bowl, and the handle so 
designed that it fits comfortably in the 
hand); long life (the blades are made of 
music wire in order that they may retain 
their shape indefinitely); and cleansing 
facility (the simple construction of the 
blender ensures easy cleaning, since there 
are no places for the dirt to collect). 

Its primary object, like that of any other 
dough blender, is, of course, to blend 


really wonderful. They are easy to take and | 
amazing in effect. If you would like to try | 
them, I'll forward them to you if you will | 
send me a stamped addressed envelope. 
But remember you must be faithful about | 
it! Practise every day at the same time, if | 
possible. You may not be able to get the | 
exercises right at first, but if at first you | 
don’t succeed, try again. If you keep on, | 
your stodgy walk will disappear, your color | 
will improve, your eyes will get brighter, and 
you will find yourself having a Happy New | 
Year. 


shortening into flour. By using the blender 
practically all handling of pastry ingredients 
is avoided. The mixture is kept cool while 
the blender cuts the shortening into myriad 
tiny particles, separated by flour, thus 
avoiding any kneading or mashing and 
resultant heavy pastry. 

But the dough blender has a more ex- 
tensive vocation than its name implies. If 
one wishes, it will mince cooked eggs, 
vegetables and greens, cut ingredients for 
salads, blend eggs and sugar for frosting, 
cream flour and butter, crush berries and 
other fruits, in fact, perform numbers of the 
pesky preparations that cooking involves. 








"THERE are so many attractive serving 
trays being shown in the shops these 
days that one has an almost unlimited 
assortment to choose from. It is good to 
know that many of them are made in 
Canada. Brilliant chintzy-looking trays 
with wicker borders and handles, all wicker 
trays made by the Canadian Institute of the 
Blind, as are wicker waste paper baskets, | 
jardinieres and even artificial wreaths (in- 
cidentally they are the only people in 
Canada making them); rich mahogany 
trays. “pictorial” trays, trays with a 
leaning toward the fascinating Dutch tile 
effect (these last from England) modernistic 
trays, antique trays, trays to appeal to | 
everyone in every circumstance. 

Two favorite types are reproduced here. 
One, from G. L. Irish, Toronto, is in rather 
conventional style, an attractive feature | 
being the cut-out handles. The graceful 
Greek design painted on its base gives it 
classic grace and simplicity. The other, 





from National Picture Frame & Art Co., 
Toronto, employs a particularly charming 
color reproduction for its decorative appeal. 
This last company carries a large range of 
“pictorial” trays, their latest effort being 
the introduction of a dainty little Jennie | 
Harbour water color in the centre 
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SALADA Makes cAn 
Instantaneous cAppeal! 


No matter where you live or how well 
you think you are suited with the tea 
you now use, you owe it to yourself to 
try Salada. 

Never in the history of tea drinking, 
has such delicious, finely blended tea 
been offered to the public. We have 
such confidence that you will be pleased 
that we want you to make the test at 
our expense. 

Write your name and address on this 
advertisement, state the kind of tea you 
now use and how much you pay for it, 
and mail to the Salada Tea Company 
of Canada Limited, 461 King St. W., 
Toronto. We will send you, at once, a 
19-cup package free, for you to try, also 
copies of our booklets “Cup Reading” 
and the “Art of Correct Tea Making.” 


“SALADA” 





When You Entertain----!! 


—Be proud of the refreshments set before your guests; and delight 
in their appreciation of them. 


—Know they are the daintiest ever served in your “set.” 


—Tell with pride, over bridge, how easy it is to prepare everyday 
meals so they are as viands for the gods. 


Speak with authority on these matters—secure in your new knowledge 
gained from MACLEAN’S Surprise RECIPES. 


WHEN YOU ENTERTAIN 


Chafing Dish Savouries 

Unusual Sweet Dishes 

Sandwiches that are Different 

Tea Dainties from the Old 
Country 


INTERESTING DISHES FROM 
OTHER LANDS 
Savoury Dishes from the Old 
World. 
Varying the Menu with Mexican 
Dishes 
Chinese Cookery 
CHRISTMAS AS A FEAST DAY 
Some Holiday Confections 


DISCOVERIES IN MEAT 
DISHES 


Some Little Known Meat Dishes 
Toothsome Dishes from Cheaper 
Cuts 


DISHES THAT TEMPT 
CHILDREN 





The shown are 
but an indication of the con- 
tents of this remarkable col- 
lection of gastronomic treats 
culled from the most treas- 
ured kitchen-secrets of real 
home-cooks all across Can- 


ada. 
25¢. 


1 

' 

1 

‘ 

and the coupon will 
bring MacLean’s ; 
i 

! 

! 


“headings” 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Find enclosed 25e for which send one copy 
MacLean’s Surprise Recipes to 


Name 


Surprise Recipes to 
You—and Mealtime 
Worry will vanish. 


Address 
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“My Boy Will Never 
Sell Them” 


| HAT is what one 
f Mother told us when 
| we offered her boy a posi- 





en 


Sees 


ed 


\ 


tion as representative for 
MacLean’s Magazine and 
The Chatelaine. But she 
allowed him to try. 


One week later he had sold 
five copies. The next is- 
sue he sold ten. He found 
that people wanted to read 
MacLean’s. 





That was the beginning of 
a long record of success- 
ful selling. From issue to 
issue his totals increased 
until he was filling orders for 50, 100, 150, 175, 
250, and even 325 copies. To-day, in return 
for a few hours’ work after school and on 
Saturdays, he is earning a very handsome 
income. 


We asked his Mother what she thought of the 
Young Canada Boosters’ Club, through which 
her son became so successful, and she said :— 


Booster Grant White- 


side, who sold 325 
copies of a recent issue 
of MacLean’s, 


“One of the wisest things I ever did was to let 
my boy try and sell five MacLean’s. It has 
been a wonderful training for him. I strongly 
recommend the Young Canada _ Boosters’ 


Club.” 


Any Canadian boy can do as well— 


Mail the coupon 


Sear een eA SSEESHESORERHRSE DORCAS KO OKROA CHRO RECS OSES ee 


Boy Saves Dept., MACLEAN’s MAGAZINE, 
153 University AvE., Toronto. 


Please tell me how I can join your organization of Boy Salesmen and 
make money and win prizes. 


PPO OOS ACOH SP COD SCRE ADR OBE eHPEECCSES OC CKO BSS 


Fis S60 2 6.2: 9:80 6 o.4 20 8 ks oe O'S OSD 





farm in the middle west, knitted a tiny 
pair of silk bootees for her granddaughter 
| Being of exquisite workmanship and un- 
/usual in design, the little shoes attracted 
| much favorable comment among friends and 
acquaintances. One admirer was a store- 
| keeper in the nearby town, while another 
| was a buyer from a big departmental store. 
| In less than a year the orders began to come 
'in so rapidly that the busy little grand- 
| mother was unable to knit fast enough to 
| fill them and had to enlist the help of 
several neighbors. Now she has an in- 
icredibly flourishing business, with no less 
|than two hundred and twenty-five farm 
| women of her locality hand-knitting ten 
| different designs of bootees, some wool but 
‘mostly silk, and a turnover last year of 
twenty thousand dollars! She sells only to 
the wholesales now, and her largest order to 
| date was from a Chicago firm, for a thousand 
dozen of the bootees! 


, CIMPLE, home-made oat cookies were the 
|“ starting-point of a Toronto woman’s 
| financial independence. First, friends de- 
| manded that she sell the delectable tasties, 
|and because she enjoyed making them she 
consented, little thinking that in a few short 
months she would be besieged with buyers 
‘and obliged to employ assistants. Sand- 
wiches and salads that were ‘“‘just too good 
for anything,” developed into a box lunch 
that was “different,” though it sold for only 
twenty-five cents. And now the woman 
who was responsible for them cannot begin 
to take care of the noon-day demand single- 
handed. All this, in spite of the fact that 
both oat cakes and box lunches had been 
turned out by the thousands in this Ontario 
city before these women entered the field. 
It looks as though Emerson must have been 
right about that mouse-trap. You can 
trust the world to ferret out the person who 
does the thing a little better or perhaps a 
little differently than it has been done to 
| date. 


| OFTEN it is a hobby, taken up to fill 
leisure hours or te perform a service for 
neighbors and friends that helps to fill the 
| family purse. girl who was skilful with 
|the hammer and paint brush began fixing 
'broken toys for children she knew. Her 
| friends urged her to open a toy repair shop 








by 





Folly in a silver dress, 


Here and there— 


Really didn’t know ! 
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By MONA McTAVISH 


Folly, in a silver dress 
Danced by candle light, 
And all the gossips in the town— 
Here and there—and up and down— 
Said it wasn’t right. 


Folly, in a silver dress Py 
Broke her heart they say : ‘ 
And all the ribbons on her dress, ‘ 
Torn and frayed with loneliness, 
Paled and blew away. 


Danced by candle glow— 
But all the gossips in the town— 


and up anddown— >. 
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in her home, and in the course of a couple of 
years she was doing a big business, mending 
not only toys, but furniture and various 
other odds and ends. She also makes to 
order the new large play blocks, brick size 
and larger, that children love so much and 
so few toy shops stock. 

Another woman who was noted for her 
original and clever parties had made a 
hobby of collecting all sorts of suggestions 
and materials for entertaining, in what she 
called her ‘“‘Party Box.” When the neces- 
sity of adding to a meagre income arose, she 
had the vision to see that this hobby could 
be capitalized. So a ‘Party Service’’ was 
inaugurated, which offered to give all sorts 
of help to harried hostesses, planning not 
only the decorative scheme and the menu, 
but also entertainment suited to the tastes 
of the guests. Because her parties were 
never dull, and her supply of smart ideas 
never seemed to peter out, she became as 
necessary to every aSpiring hostess in the 
town as the flowers or the refreshments. 


OTICING one day how unattractive 

the window displays in most of the 
stores on Main Street were, a young widow 
with a flair for interior decorating offered to 
dress the windows for two merchants at a 
few dollars a month. Soon everyone was 
talking about the striking color schemes, the 
effective displays of goods, the catchy 
slogans and posters shown each week by 
these enterprising firms, and because of the 
increased turnover, the arrangement was 
continued under contract for a year, at a 
profitable rate. It was not long before 
other merchants sought the window decorat- 
ing service and the widow found herself 
with a full-time job on her hands that has 
furnished what she needed most, cold cash 
and an outlet for her artistic talent. 


In most cases where the home woman is 
concerned, the secret of finding some suit- 
able and lucrative work is not in hunting a 
job, but in offering one instead. Let it be 
something that needs to be done and above 
all, something that you can do a little better 
than the average, something for which you 
have a decided flair. And happy indeed is 
the woman who can fit her particular talent 
into some specific need, either of the world 
in general or of her own little circle. 
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Without stepping outside of your own door 
or changing your present plans in any 
way, you can earn Hundreds of Dollars a 
year in your spare time. 


canvassing. 


You Need Never Be 
Without Money 


Never to be without money sounds almost 
too good to be true doesn’t it? Yet 
nothing could be more true. Picture this 
scene for yourself — you are seated at a 
table in your own home with an Auto 
Knitter before you; A wonderful hand 
operated knitting machine that knits wool 
socks by simply turning a handle. When 





KNIT SOCKS AT HOME 


a few dozen or more pairs are ready they 
are sent to me by parcel post. By return 
mail I send you a Money-Order paying 
for the work, and in addition, a new lot of 
yarn. This new yarn costs you nothing 
and it is replaced just as often as work is 
sent in. From this you can see that as 
long as the machine is operated — pay 
cheques will come. That is why I say — 
you need never be without money. 


Previous Experience Is 
Not Necessary 


No previous experience is necessary; no 
special talent or ability is required, nor 
does it matter where you live. If you 
would like to turn your spare hours into 
actual dollars, I can show you how. “I 
searched in vain for some way to make 
extra money at home,”’writes Mrs.A.Lempky 
who lives in a small Ontario town. Then 
someone told her about Auto Knitting, and 





The Price of Auto Knit Socks is 
75c. per pair 


she began the work in her spare time. 
And she continues in her letter to me: 
“We have realized our far off dream of 
buying a little home of our own.” Mrs. 
Lempky is but one of a great many. 
Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars have been 
earned by Auto Knitter workers in Canada. 


There Is No Canvassing 


You are perhaps familiar with the ordinary 
ways offered for earning spare-time money, 
and perhaps you have tried them and 
found them unsatisfactory. The most 
common form of occupation offered is 
canvassing, but very few find themselves 
suited for this kind of work. It is there- 
fore easy to understand why those who 
take up Auto Knitting are so happy. For 





they are engaged in an occupation which 
is not only interesting and pleasant, but 
it is private. Here is what Mrs. R. Follick 
of Manitoba says of its privacy: “What I 
like is the privacy of the work, not even 
my neighbours know that I earn money 
this way, and I am sure of my pay cheques 
because the Company take all of the socks 
I knit.” 


I Sell the Socks You Knit 


The great success of the Auto Knitter 
business is based upon co-operation. I have 
sale for all of the standard wool socks that 
I can get. The socks my workers knit I 


No selling or 





T. W. CHADBURN, President 
THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., LTD. 
TORONTO 


sell to storekeepers all over the Dominion, 
Hundreds of Thousands of pairs a year. 
Auto Knitting is a tested, established way 
of turning spare time into needed dollars. 
Think how pleased Mrs. Wesley Hearn 
of Saskatchewan must be that she took up 
this work some years ago. Here is part 
of an interesting letter from her: “I am the 
mother of five children and do not get much 
time to knit, but I have made as much 
as $45.00 a month besides doing my own 
work.” 


Simply Send Your Name 
Some folks hesitate about sending in their 
name thinking it will obligate them to buy 
something. Well here is a time when it 





RECEIVE MY PAY CHEQUES 


won’t. When you send your name, I will 
mail you a beautiful booklet giving you 
complete information — How to get started 
and what you can earn. I want you to 
know of the pleasant and profitable place 
I have for you as one of my workers. I 
want you to know of the substantial amounts 
that even a small part of your spare time 
will earn for you. Clip and mail the coupon 
below right now while you are interested. 
You will be delighted with what I send. 
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1 oe a HB 
T. W. Chadburn, Department 1001 

The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co. Limited, 
1870 Davenport Road, Toronto 9, Ont. 


Dear Sir: Without the slightest obligation on my part please 


The Hundreds of Thousands of Pairs of Auto Knit 
Socks made for me by my Home Workers are sold by 


send me particulars about Making Money At Home. 


dealers from coast to coast. Their popularity has 
grown until today they have the largest sale of any 
wool sock in Canada. Ask your nearest dealer for a 


pair. 


Chatelaine, Jan. 199900 
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U get them 
Gy in—- @%0 


j ...rare beef flavour 
‘ to tempt you... 
concentrated 
nourishment to 
build health and 
vigour...conven- 
ient form, to make 
easier, tastier cook- 
ing... YOU GET 
\ THEM ALL IN 
s Oxo! 


Ws 








OXO is indispensable 
in the home—for the 
children—for invalids 
—for quick, easy, 
economical and tasty 
soups, graviesand 
savoury dishes. 


in tins of 


AsO cubes 





Uke Goodness of Beef 
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Grandmother's Far 


1 gives brilliant effects 
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RANDMOTHER’S FAN is a good old 
pattern in which to use silks and 
woollens. Instead of calling for fancy quilt- 


| ing, too, it is practical when interlined with 
|an old wool blanket and simply tacked at 
| intervals. 


Each foundation block must be 
12 inches square, although the face material 
does not have to extend under the fan, but 
a seam. To this foundation block of muslin 
or whatever it is, are sewed the six assorted 


{color clocks, the first one just basted on 


6 Assorted 





with raw edges. The others are sewed 
joining with edge to edge a seam back and, 
turned over each time into the fan. 

At the top edge, the raw edges of these 
pieces are covered by the small black fan, 
while the wider arc at the base may be 
hemmed back or finished each time with a 
scrap of fancy braid. Embroidery stitches 
often embellished the old time ‘Grand- 
mother’s Fan.”’ These pattern units do not 
allow for seams. 
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How Science 


Fights Fat 





Not by starving 


Some 25 years ago, scientists found a great 
cause of excess fat. It lies in an under-active 
gland. By thousands of tests on fat animals 
they found that treating this cause led to loss 
of weight and gain in health and vigor. That 


| discovery changed the methods of dealing 


with excess fat. 

That is the basic factor in Marmola pre- 
scription tablets. People have used them for 
over 20 years—millions of boxes of them. 


| They did not starve or overwork. They simply 


took four tablets daily until weight came 
down to normal. 

Users told the others the results. The use 
of Marmola spread. Now you see the results 
in every circle. Excess fat is disappearing. 
Slender figures are the rule. New youth and 
beauty, new vitality, has come to countless 


people in this modern way. 


Consider these facts. Then, if you are seek- 


| ing like results, get them in this scientific way. 


Every box of Marmola contains the formula, 


| also the reasons for results. As fat departs and 


new vitality returns you will know exactly 


| why. Try the method which for 20 years has 
| brought such delightful results to so many, 
Do it now. You owe that to yourself. 


| craftsmen, 





1SHORT STORY WRITING 









Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 
If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MAR OLA 


rescription Jable ts 


he? Pleasant Way tos 


Naturally! ' 


you want the best! 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS: 


are made by skilled 
from 
choicest selected 
woods, on most scientific 
lines. There are no better 
skis made, for running, 
jumping, or aill-’round 
use. Look for the deer- 
head trademark. Ask for 
free booklet, “How to 
Ski." 











Nee 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
210 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 








ne peel won a $2000 prize. Another 
— arned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
| Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing o 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
in} Sh yee! Come Correspendonce School 
gtield, Mass. 


alow to Obtain 


—\. A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


(OS we SS\. My latest Improved Model 25 corrects 
Sr z now ill-shaped noses quickly, pain- 
SK y lessly, permarently and comfortably 
yy) at home. It .s the only neseshaping 

KH — Zi appliance of precise adjustment and & 
\ ~ Ff° > cr }) safe and guaranteed patent device that 
oe —k va actually give you a perfect look- 

ing nose. Write for a free booklet 


| which tells you how to obtain a per- 
‘ fect looking nose. M. ne Pioneer 
{.. Noseshaping Spectatiat , Dept. 3150, 
~ Binghamton, N. 








PERFECT eae htearae 
AND PICOTING TTACH 
MENT, PRICE AN. 25 
Money back guarantee, Greatest 
invention known for the house- 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten minutes’ 
time. Hemstitching as beautiful 
as done by $275.00 machine. Pay postman, 
back in five days if not more than pleased, 
Hemstitcher Co., Box rgetown, 
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Keeping the Invalid Entertained 


'Tis a terrible strain, says one who 
knows, 
To unwrap parcels and untie bows. 
It motstens the brow, makes shiny the 
nose 
And such things, of course, are 
beauty’s worst foes. 
So let this small section come to your aid 
And banish all trace of excitement, fair 
maid. 


The first hour’s slice of the pie proved 
to be a dainty, but most inexpensive com- 
pact, and the patient immediately powdered 
her nose, rouged her pale face, so that she 
actually looked much better, and then 
settled back on her pillows to wonder who 
made the pie, and what the next 
slice would be. 


The news of the gift had spread along the 
corridor, and no less than five “special” 
nurses came in to say good-morning, and 
to bear the pie away to show it to their 
curious patients. 


At ten-thirty not only Marion’s nurse, 
but three others were on hand when she 
pulled out a floppy little parcel and read 
the attached injunction:— 


If you have a little thought. 

Jot tt down. 

If there’s something to be bought, 
Jot it down. 

Got a message for a girl? 
Two o'clock, marcel and curl, 
Luncheon, tea, the social whirl— 
Jot it down. 


Did your husband spill his ash 
upon the floor? 
Jot it down. 
Did he go to bed, the latch left off 
the door? 
Jot it down 
Did he bring a friend to dine 
Without giving you the time 
To roast the beef quite prime? 
Jot it down. 


P.S. Seeing that the book is small I'll 
leave the rest of the iottings to you. 


It was a little leather note-book about the 
size of a bank book, and attached was a 
small, matching pencil of blue. 

“That sounds like Doris,” mused Marion. 
‘We were talking just a few days ago about 
the awful absent-mindedness of men. I 
can’t wait until bed time to know who 
sent it.” 

But the nurse was obdurate and suspi- 
cious, and thereafter the pie was left on a 
distant table between the hours of cutting 
the slices, so that Marion might not be 
tempted to peek. 

One by one the presents appeared. 

The third brought gales of laughter, for 
the card gave instructions that the verse 
should be sung to a tune which would sug- 
gest itself, and soon the patient and the 
bevy of nurses were to be heard singing, to 
a familiar tune:— 


There are calves we see at dinner, 

There are calves, we note at tea, 

There are calves we often see on 
street cars 

Fatter far than calves should ever be. 

There are calves so thin, they rouse 
our pity, 

There are shapely calves, a perfect 
treat, 

But the calf of calves, tf you'll believe 
me, 

Sports jazz garters to keep ils stock- 
ings neat. 


A snappy pair of knee garters in the 
mauve and yellow shades came out of the 
dainty wrappings and were immediately 
called into use for the purpose of keeping the 
long points of Marion’s crépe de chine bed 
jacket up. 

The fourth parcel was oddly shaped and 


Continued from page 28 


hard, and the card which dangled from it 
read :— 


““Plato—or some other mumbler of the 
obsolete truth, said! ‘Every time a thought 
ts formulated it ts as though somebody 
had rung a bell to register the brain wave.” 
Maybe Plato didn’t use those words but 
he got the idea over. I say, use your hands 
and save your brain.” 


The gift was a small silver hand bell, 
which, as Marion said, would be invaluable 
for the days of convalescence at home. 

“And if I ever rise in life to the point of 
having a maid, it will look adorable on the 
table.” 

A box held the fifth surprise, and it 
adjured the reader to:— 


File away rough edges, keep the half 
moon showing, 
Fashion experts say the vogue for 
fancy nails is growing. 
Cleo wore hers pointed, to scratch her 
latest sheik, 
Pompadours were rounded to pat the 
kingly cheek. 
Emergencies like these, my dear, will 
never come lo us, 
And yet when nails are pretty, ils 
rather fun to fuss, 
So use whatever you can find within this 
little slice, 
To make your nails turn rosy and 
keep them looking nice. 


The box held emery boards, an orange 
wood stick, absorbent cotton, cuticle softener 
and a liquid polish and remover. Marion, 
of course, with the aid of her nurse, had an 
immediate manicure, and it was a rosy 
shining set of finger tips which reached 
eagerly for the sixth tag which was pulled 
at half past two, just before she settled down 
to afternoon rest. It was swathed in tissue 
paper and was soft as Marion drew it 
carefully from under the uplifted edges of the 
box top. 


Flowers on the bureau and on the 
window ledge, 
Flowers on the table, right to the 
table’s edge. 
Potied plants in plenty, blooms that 
make a bower 
Yel—for my lady’s shoulder— 
nol a single flower! 


read the verse, and the parcel, unwrapped, 
showing a charming little nosegay of hand- 
made French flowers in all the pastel shades, 
which Marion decided she would wear wher 
she woke up. 

She overslept the next period, and when 
she woke up it was so close to four o’clock 
that she hurried to pull out the three- 
thirty tag. Tucked under the ribbon which 
tied up a slender, flat parcel, was a card with 
a sealing wax monogram, and the card 
simply said:— 


“*A very litile ‘cheer’ my dear 
Is good morale, for throat and ear.” 


And there was a small! suede-bound edition 
of Poems of Cheer, which took up Marion’s 
attention until her mother arrived. just in 
time for the opening of the eighth parcel. 

It was a dainty, purple leather shopping 
list, and on the first page she found a letter 
written: 


My dear Marion!— 

When you are able to go about 

And meet your friends, not in but out, 

You'll find you’ve another cross to bear 

‘“‘__Simply nothing at all to wear!” 

For styles do change at an awful rate 

And a woman daren’t be out of date. 

You'll need a trousseau, complete and 
rich, 

Undies and shoes and dresses and such, 

So much and so many things to gel, 

You must write them down or you're 
sure to forget. 


That, of course, started something, for the | 
unsigned letter really had a lot of truth in 
it, and Marion and her mother began to | 
plan what she would need when she was | 
able to go out again in the fall. The iittle 
book’s second page was filled by tea time, 
and after Mrs. McClure had seen all the 
other gifts and had acupof tea with Marion, 
they pulled out the five-thirty tag, and | 
laughed merrily over the verse. 


Don't ever, ever go to bed 
With cheeks still rouged and rosy ted. 
And never, never end the day 
Th’ old-fashioned soap and water way 


First smear your face with cleansing 
cream, 
And rub it in—you’ll look a scream, 
But never mind, rub up, not down, 
And smooth away that tired frown. 





And then—here’s where I do my stuff, 
Don’t wipe your face with wash cloth 
rough, 
Make use of me, remove the cream 
The newest way—I am one ream. 


There was a package of the paper prepara- 
tion Marion always used for removing her 
cold cream, and as she put it on the table 
with the other gifts she raised laughing eyes 
to her mother’s face. 

“This has been the loveliest day,” she 
said. ‘The only thing that worries me is 
that somebody has spent far more money 
than they should, and I wish they’d just 
bought funny little things. I can hardly 
wait for Dick to come to show him the 
verses and the presents.” 

The six-thirty tag she pulled when her 
supper tray was brought to her 

“It’s soft, and yet it’s rolled so tight it 
makes it hard—and it’s pink but it hasn’t 
any smell,’’ she cried excitedly as she pulled | 
for the parcel. “‘I can’: guess—”’ 

“Maybe this will give you a hint,’”’ sug- 
gested the nurse, handing her the card, and | 
a moment later Marion broke into chuck's. 
“See if you can guess from the context ” 
she said. 


u-siencnisnseietiaibtnintiiiiliniiiaataasinadas a anise 


Oh, Marion, what big eyes you've got 
Don’t tell me that vou said, quite cross, 
‘I lay all night upon my cot 

And could not sleep—just turn and toss. 
A guilly conscience? Don't be bold! 

Far simpler «. '1se—my feet were cold.’ 


“‘Bed socks?” guessed the nurse. 

“Nothing else but,” laughed Marion. “‘Oh, 
aren’t they pretty!” 

They were the softest shade of pink and 
knitted so loosely that while warm they 
would not be too heavy for comfort. 

Seven thirty came, and Marion was 
prinking a bit. for Dick would soon be 
coming for the evening. but she dropped 
everything to see what was in the second 
last parcel. 





If your husband is coming, put it on 
your chin. 

If your father ts coming, put it on your 
hatr. 

If your mother is coming, put it on your 
handkerchief. 

If the Minister calls just put a few drops 
on your brow. 

If your sister comes, hide tt. 

If your mother-in-law comes—break the 
bottle 


“Perfume,” giggled Marion, and she put 
some on her chin, a drop on each shoulder, a 
bit in the palm of the hand Doc would be 
holding, and just a suggestion of a drop in 
the little hollow at the base of her throat. 

At eight-thirty Dick was there to lift the 
lid sufficiently for her to pull out the last 
parcel. It was soft and small and a bit of | 
filmy lace showed through the wrapping. | 
The card said :— (Continued on page 44) 
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For Polishing 


Silver 


England's Favourite 
Silver Polish 
Sold in boxes: 25 cents 


acents-F, L. BENEDICT €& Co. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal 





“It’s the Prettiest Dress 
Il Ever 
Had” 


**And I made it all myself! 
Thanks to the Woman's 
Institute, I can now make 
all my own clothes and 
have two or three dresses 
for the money I used to 
spend on one? For the first 
time in my life, I know 
that my clothes have 
style!" 

No matter where you 
live, you, too, can learn at 





home to make stylish 
clothes and hats at great 
Savings and earn money 
esides. 

Write for Free Booklet 
Mail the coupon today for 
a Free Booklet which des- 
cribes the Cou of the 
Woman's Institute and 
tells how this great school 
has helped to solve the 
clothes problem for over 
250,000 women and girls. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C257, Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete information about 
your home-study course in the sub- | 
ject I have checked below: 
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As the years roll by, customs 
change — fashions too, but 
human sentiment never. As 
— as there are friends there 
will be letter writing, and the 
more valued the friendship 
the more careful will be the 
choice of letter paper. 


Most Stationers sell Cameo Vellum 


Makers of fine Stationery since 1876 


Montreal 
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‘Toronto 


Brantford Winnipeg 

Calgary Edmonton 

Vancouver 7 
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Sound— Practical 


Reasons 


There are sound, practical reasons 
why many thousands who daily need 
and use health-giving cod-liver oil— 
prefer to take it emulsified. 


Without altering its food-values, 
emulsification prepares cod-liver oil 
for easy digestion and absorption by 
the weakened system. So much so 
that emulsified cod-liver oil, as in 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is taken with keen relish by most 
people of any age and without strain 
upon the most delicate digestion. 


Scott’s Emulsion combines wonder- 
fully pure vitamin-rich cod-liver oil, 
membrane- soothing ‘ glycerine and 
the beneficial mineral salts of calcium 
and phosphorus. 


For more than half a century 
@ Scott’s Emulsion has been 
recognized by many phy- 
sicians as the ideal, easily 
digested food-tonic for all 
( ages. 

Scott & Bowne, Toronto, Ont. 
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Teaching the Children to Read 


There is an art 1n it and a good deal of planning 
By MARJORIE M. POWELL 


HO is he, Mummy? Small 
daughter pointed a curious finger 


at the stern figure of the wigged 
and ruffled Frontenac, in his niche before 
the legislative buildings in Quebec. It was 
her first visit to the old capital and anxious 
to impress as much as possible upon her 
receptive mind, I began a very instructive 
though brief synopsis on the career of the 
Great Governor. She listened attentively, 
and when I was through she added: 

“Yes, but he was proud and arrogant, and 
inclined to extravagance.” 

I hope she did not see my astonishment 
over her glib repetition of something she 
had read concerning Governor Frontenac, 
but the little incident impressed upon me 
once again the incalculable importance of 
supervising the literature which goes into 
the hands of children. 

I can imagine no more fascinating ex- 
periment for any woman than that in which 
she helps to gradually unfold an alert little 
mind, through the instrumentality of books, 
along the line she has definitely laid out. 
The responsibility is, of course, very great, 
but the reward far outweighs it. The eager- 
ness with which children absorb knowledge 
wher it is attractively presented, the results 


| which indicate themselves with such speed 


and ease, make this experimentation a 
delightful hobby. 

In these days when fads and fancies pass 
each other in such swift confusion, it is the 


| most desirable thing in the world to provide 


children with at least one constant love. 
“Impossible!” you say. But no, there is one 


| interest which, once it is implanted goes 


with a child throughout its life, to be a 
comfort and a delight in times of illness or 
seclusion—and that is the love of books. 

The love of books and a knowledge of 
how to read them is the right of every 
normal child. Love of reading is a natural 
instinct but it must be guided. If lacking 
it can be stimulated. 

Now that children are spending many of 
their free hours in the house, it is the time 
for mothers to begin a subtle campaign in 
this direction. By quiet and gentle direc- 
tion or example you can convert the restless, 
ill-spent hours into happy and productive 
ones. It will be much to your own relief as 
well as to the profit of the children, and it 
can be done very easily. 

I have found a few simple rules immensely 
valuable to me in my own experiments. 
Chief among them all is this: Don’t force 
the child to read. Don’t put a book in a 
boy’s hands and say: ‘‘Now, here’s a book 
you must read. It will be helpful to you in 
your studies.”” Oh never! 

When you have selected a book that you 
would like your children to read, have it 
lying on your living room table, close to a 
dish of rosy apples, and open at an illustra- 
tion. There are nine chances out of ten 
that you will find one of the children eating 
an apple ani reading the book, curled up in 
the corner of a big chair. 

Or another time let the children find you 
busy reading a book yourself. Remark 
casually, but enthusiastically, “This is a 
great book,” but keep on reading. The 
probability is that very shortly you will find 
a son o- daughter exploring the book, 
curiosity whetted by your own apparent 


| interest. 


When you want to interest boys and girls 
in books which are more or less difficult of 
approach, such as the romances of Sir 
Walter Scott, read the first few chapters 
aloud. Put into those first pages the 
essence of your own interest. So much 
depends on your own attitude that you will 
have to display a real pleasure in the story. 
That is obvious, for if you cannot interest 


yourself you cannot expect active, up-to- 
date boys and girls to delve into them of 
their own accord. When you are called 
elsewhere you will find that the children, 
left to their own devices. will eagerly 
continue of their own accord. 

Another essential rule is never to let a 
child slip backward in his mental develop- 
ment. It is wiser to give a child books ad- 
vanced beyond his years, than books in- 
tended for children of lesser years. There 
is nothing sadder than the mistakes so 
many people make in choosing gift books 
for children. There is nothing more dis- 
appointing for a child who really loves 
books, than to open a new book with eager 
anticipation only a book-lover knows, and 
then to find ‘‘it’ll do for little sister.” 

Keep them striving. Keep them stretch- 
ing their young minds for bigger things. It 
is amazing to look backward to childhood 
days and to think over some of the adult 
books which you read then with absorbing 
interest, an interest which you can now 
never recapture. Perhaps you read them 
without any one knowing where or how you 
got them, but if you were lucky enough to 
lay marauding hands on good books, then 
you were happy indeed. In the light of 
those recollections do not be afraid to put 
books concerning ‘“‘grown ups” in the 
children’s hands. Their nimble imaginations 
leap out exulting to create their own back- 
grounds for the romances of the sound old 
novelists in those books which we now call 
the classics. 

As an illustration of the propensity of 
children for peopling their little worlds with 
the characters of their reading, there is the 
story of a little eight-year-old girl who 
made a poetic line a weapon of her disdain. 
One evening, her father dressed in a gray 
business suit, mounted to the bedroom floor, 
to punish an obstreperous young member of 
the family. The little maid glanced at her 
father and muttered, ‘Oh! Daddy, gray 


” 


knight without mercy! 


i YOU keep a watchful eye upon school 
work, you will find many an opportunity 
to correlate study-and pleasure-reading. 
When the children are absorbed in a certain 
period, hunt up books pertaining to it and 
put them in their way. Produce a new 
book with an air of triumph. When they 
are reading King Arthur and His Knights, 
bring out The Idylls of the King, and re- 
travel the paths you once trod, but with the 
most delightful of all companions, your own 
children. When they are reading Robin 
Hood, take the opportunity to read them 
Alfred Noyes’ In Sherwood, just before the 
lights are turned out. Send them off to 
dreamland mounted upon romance. None 
of this will be drudgery, in fact it will 
become your greatest joy, a sort of great 
game, by which you will forge an un- 
breakable bond. 

Try to apply the principles by which 
preventive medicine scores so highly, to 
your children’s amusements. Good reading 
may be a kind of preventive medicine for 
the mind. Many boys and girls tease to go 
to the movies, or to go to some one else’s 
house because there isn’t anything to do at 
home. If you are a wise mother you will 
catch the warning in those requests and see 
thereafter that there is always something 
waiting to be read. And make the reading 
of it a privilege. 

“Oh! Billy, do hurry with your lessons. 
I found the best book to-day, but we won’t 
touch it until you are through.” 

When the children are studying Canadian 
history, so often so carelessly and un- 
romantically taught, have some of the 
splendid historical novels of the period 


ready. After reading The Golden Dog and 
the Seats of the Mighty, how could Quebec 
ever be anything but a city of romance? 

The same principle applies to ancient 
history. Let the children read A Friend of 
Caesar and A Victor of Salamis by Davis to 
mention but two, and their conception of 
the Roman and the drudgery of first Latin 
prose translation, is changed and vitalized. 

Children are living in such a marvellous 
age so far as books are concerned, that they 
deserve some help in making their acquain- 
tance. Your librarian and your bookseller 
will be ready to help in the selection of 
books if you ask their aid. Publishers issue 
catalogues of books which you may have 
for the asking. 


HEN children are given books they 

must also be taught to care for them. 
They must be taught that if books are to be 
their friends they must have some respect 
shown to them. Let the children see that 
you feel badly when they drop a book care- 
lessly or abuse it in some other way. Don’t 
scold them over it and so build up a sense 
of aversion to books as trouble-makers. If 
you take this attitude you will soon find the 
older children reflecting your feeling, and 
few books will find their way to the floor. 

Once you have awakened in the minds of 
your children a real book interest, once you 
have judiciously guided their attention into 
safe channels, do all in your power to make 
the pathway easy. Don’t let the younger 
children interrupt the older ones when they 
want to read. Send them off to some other 
scene of activity and insist on quietness. 
It will do no harm to induce children to 
respect the rights of others. 

Another of my rules is not to let the 
enjoyment of a book end with the reading 
of it. Talk about it, especially at the 
dinner table. Get the child to tell the 
story of the book. His tale may be halting 
at first, but ease of expression will come, for 
he will find himself reading with a view to 
telling, and you will find a marvellous in- 
sight into your child’s mind, and his re- 
actions to things, in the knowledge of those 
things which impress him. If he is missing 
the best, point it out to him casually, admit 
that perhaps he got something out of it that 
you didn’t. The sense of superiority will 
please him. You will be surprised how far 
afield these discussions will lead you and 
all the members of the family. 

Unless you have already tried these ex- 
periments you can have no idea of the 
immense influence you can wield. Try it— 
safely, judiciously, intelligently, but do 
try it. 

Nature abhors a vacuum. As the mind 
expands something is going to fill it. Is it 
to be piffle—useless debris that will always 
cumber? Or is it to be rare bits of beauty? 
Will the child mind be built on rubble, or 
on a strong frame work, ready for the 
completed edifice that only the individua 
can himself build? 


A suggested list of books for children is 
appended by The Chatelaine: 

Three Years—Mother Goose and The 
Bubble Books, with records. 

Four to Five Years—The Water Babies 
(Kingsley), Winnie the Pooh and The House 
at Pooh Corner (Milne), The Bluebird 
(Maeterlink), Soft Paws and Shiny Eyes and 
Downy Wing and Sharp Ears (Cole), Peter 
Pan (Barrie—Edition illustrated by Mabel 
Lucy Atwell), The King of the Golden River 
(Ruskin), Just So Stories (Kipling). 

Six to Eight Years—Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass (Caroll— 
original illustrations), Child’s Garden of 

Continued on page 44 
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Bringing July Foods to the January Table 


(Continued from page 26) 


D'P you ever consider the number of 
,;ways in which meat is preserved— 
drying, canning, smoking, corning and 
latterly by refrigeration and freezing? It is 
by the use of cold that the meat produced 
abundantly in the central parts of Canada 
and the United States can be shipped to the 
seaboard and abroad, that the Englishman 
can eat beef from Australia and New 
Zealand, and that South American can 
market its beef in all parts of the world. 

Why, you might ask, do we mention 

refrigeration and freezing as two different 
processes? Because the former is to keep 
meat for a short time while it is ripening, 
the latter to store it for months. Every 
large butcher shop has its own refrigerating 
plant where meat is hung until ready for 
sale. If space is limited, some carcasses 
may be put in a large cold storage plant, 
but at a temperature of 32°. But if meat 
is to be preserved for any length of time, it 
is frozen at a temperature of 15°; the juices 
becoming solid and the fibres separated by 
ice. 
A skilful cold storage operator thaws this 
meat slowly, as he says he “‘steps’’ it up 
from ore room to another so that a warm 
temperature is gradually reached; then the 
juices which have been forced out of the 
cells re-enter them slowly and the meat does 
not become ‘‘flabby.” 

It is a matter of importance to the house- 
wife as to how long meat may be stored 
without impairing its food value. Some 
investigators claim that meat may be kept 
for years if the temperature is low enough, 
but for economic reasons it is held only 
from one season to the next, a matter of 
months. While some experts disagree with 
the claims made for freezing meat for years, 
there seems to be no doubt that its nutritive 
value is not impaired if it is kept for months 
under proper conditions. 

Quarters of beef are hung from racks in 
the cold storage rooms, as are lamb, and 
pork. The size of the carcass prevents the 
drying of the meat, but with poultry there 
must be precautions to keep it from becom- 
ing excessively dry. It is best stored un- 
drawn, the legs and wings trussed to the 
body and the whole enclosed in paper. The 
fowl are then closely packed, about two 
dozen to a box, and with the boxes un- 
covered, they are frozen quickly in a 15° 
room. The containers are then covered, 
and with these precautions, the poultry is 
moist when it is thawed out some months 
later. Like meat, it should be thawed 
slowly; putting it in cold water is a good 
method. Naturally the larger the fowl the 
more moist it will keep. Broilers may be 
frozen too, but with their small legs and 
wings, they are more apt to be dry. 


GINCE refrigeration has come into general 
use the fish industry has undergone great 
changes. There always have been immense 


supplies of food in the sea, but until cold 
storage was widely used. only those people 
living near the sea or large lakes could use 
fresh fish. Those living inland were forced 
to eat their sea-food canned or dried. Now 
fish is prepared for cold storage by packing 
in flat boxes, is frozen solid as rapidly as 
possible at a temperature below zero, then 
quickly immersed in cold water. The layer 
of ice which results hermetically seals the 
fish while it is in storage. When thawed 
slowly, it is firm and of good flavor, but the | 
purchaser is entitled to know whether the 
fish has been frozen for months or merely | 
has been kept on ice for a few days. 

Cold storage has been a boon, too, in 
saving a catch while the fishing boats are 
still at sea. Formerly when a boat stayed | 
out for any length of time, a part of the) 
catch would be wasted; now many of the 
larger fishing trawlers have their own cold | 
storage facilities and are able to keep all the | 
fish, even if they remain out for weeks. 

Within the past three or four years con- 
siderable investigation has been done by 
shipping experts and officials of fisheries in 
regard to the very rapid freezing of fillets of 
large fish or whole small fish. They are 
wrapped in waxed paper and frozen in cans | 
sunk in a brine of zero temperature. It is | 
claimed that there are advantages in 
shipping these small pieces, and that their | 
condition on thawing is better. They also 
are seeking still more rapid freezing methods 
by using colder mediums such as solid 
carbon dioxide or liquid air, but at present 
these are too expensive for commercial use. 


TORING of fruit is largely a matter of 

extending the season in the case of small 
fruits, but it is highly successful provided 
the product is perfectly sound and free from 
bruises when put in storage. It is fungi and 
bacteria on the surface of fruits that cause 
decay, and the low temperature in cold 
storage delays their action, thus saving the 
food. When removed from the cold tem- 
perature, soft fruits ‘go down’ very 
quickly because a large amount of moisture 
condenses on the surface which is an ideal 
condition for the growth of fungi. Apples, 
both for home consumption and export, are 
very successfully stored at 32°. Some 
varieties of winter apples may be stored 
for a year and come from the cold in perfect 
condition; naturally soft varieties and the | 
earlier apples cannot be kept as long. The! 
imported fruits such as lemons, oranges, 
and bananas are stored to a greater or less 
extent, depending on the condition in which | 
they arrive in our markets. If ripe, they 
are held in storage, if under-ripe, they | 
might be subjected to heat. 

Small fruits may be frozen solid when | 
they are at the height of the season and | 
brought out for use in the winter in ice| 
cream and frozen puddings. The whole 
fruit is packed in layers alternated with | 
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Drink Ovaltine -sleep soundly 


VALTINE soothes and 

nourishes “fretty” 
nerves, promotes normal 
digestion and brings sound 
restful sleep. Bodily vigour 
for tomorrow’s demands is 
restored. 


or sedatives. Its action is en- 
tirely natural—the result of 
ripe barley malt, fresh eggs 
and creamy milk scientifically 
blended into a perfectly bal- 
anced tonic food. Delicious. 
Easily digested. Readily as- 


Ovaltine contains no drugs  similated. Ask your doctor. 
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y RS est, ENSURES SOUND, NATURAL SLEEP 
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Made in The coupon is your opportunity to try 
England by Svaitine at our expense. 
A. WANDER 
LIMITED 










A. WANDER LIMITED, 
455 King St. West, Toronto. 

Please send sample of Ovaltine. 10 cents 

is enclosed for packing and postage. 






Drink Ovaltine for health the 
year ‘round. At all druggists, 
gOC, 75C, $1.35, and $4.50 


special family size. It’s econo- 
mical to buy the larger tins. | 
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What a Joy 
Ls 


| 


Mother and baby are 
healthy and happy. But they 
were not always so. There 
were many months of run- 
down health, of sleepless 
nights, excited nerves, worry 
and discouragement. Baby 
reflected mother’s weakness 
and was cross and fretful. 


But a friend recommended 
Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food, and 
by the regular use of this 
great restorative the richness 
of the blood was restored, 
sleep came naturally, diges- 
tion improved, and mother 
was herself again. 
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Make This 
Free Test 


You try it first 

on a single lock 
of your hair to 
see what it does. 
Thus have no fear 
of results. 


2 Then simply 
comb this 
water-like liquid 
through your 
hair. Clean... 
safe. Takes only 
7 or 8 minutes. 


3 Arrange hair 
and watchcolor 
gradually creep 
back. Restoration 
will be perfect 
and complete. 


ood Health 


kicking shed 4 


GRAY HAIR 







Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food: 


The Greatest of Nerve Restoratives 










Fifteen to thirty drops of 
Seigel's Syrup in a qlass 
of water will control it. 
For correcting over-acidity, 
quickly relieving gas, sour 
ness, belching, heartburn 
and other digestive disor~ 
ders take Seigel's Syrup. lt 
relieves indigestion quickly 
and sweetens the 


breath. 
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N°? more dangerous 
“crude dyes.’’ Instead, 
natural shade is called back to 
hair by clear, colorless liquid 
100% safe, called Mary T. 
Goldman's Hair Color Re 
storer. Faded grayingstreaks 
disappear. Hair becomes live 
looking and lustrous. Stays 
easy tocurl, Does not wash off. 


This way embodies ele- 
ments that take place of color 
pigment and give natural 
effect. Auburn hair reverts to 
auburn—black to black. Used 
by 3,000,000 women. 


write for free test supply (give 
color of hairy to Mary T. 
Goldman Co. ,385 ea 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Money 
returned if not amazed. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 


Hair Color Restorer 


Get bottle at drug store or 
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WHAT OF YOUR CHILD? 


| A Canadian text-book on child-training 
Reviewed by FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 


“Parents and the Pre-School Child,” 

a book just off the press, by William 
E. Blatz, M.B., Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Psychology, University of Toronto; 
Director of the St. George’s School for 
Child Study; Member of the Research Staff 
of the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene; and Consultant of the 
Juvenile Court Clinic, Toronto, and Helen 
McM. Bott, M.A., Instructor in charge of 
the Parent Education Division of the St. 
George’s School for Child Study, Toronto; 
and Associate in Parent Education under 
the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 

This is said to be the first real text book 
in Parent Education and is written, not 
‘only for parents, but to meet the needs of 
| all those who have to do with the training 
| of young children. It is the outcome of 

three years intensive work with children and 
| parents at St. George’s School for Child 
| Study, Toronto and will fill a long felt want 
as it suggests ways of avoiding the pitfalls 
that lie in the path of every normal child 
| during the course of his life, by means of 
well-planned and consistent training in 
early years. 

The arrangement of the book in three 
parts is particularly happy, as it makes the 
contents of practical use to a vast range of 
individuals interested in  children—to 
mothers, teachers, nurses, and also to 
clinicians and social workers. 

Part I, which is general in character, 
points out that one of the difficulties in 
studying behavior is the difference in the 
individual’s attitude toward his body and 
his mind. The person who will readily 
consult a physician about the failure of a 
bodily function, hesitates to see a psy- 
chiatrist about a mental difficulty for fear 
he will be considered abnormal. ‘“‘Behavior 

| difficulties are to be regarded, not as a sign 
of deterioration, degradation, criminal in- 
| stincts or constitutional inferiority, but as a 
| lack in the child’s trainig of a reasonable 
| and common-sense preparation for the ex- 
tremely intricate social adjustments which 
he has to make,” say the authors. The 
importance of prevention of undesirable be- 
havior through early training in right habits 
is stressed, heredity and environment as 
contributors to the sum total of personality 
are evaluated, and the hopeful view taken 
that right environment can go a long way 
toward preventing and correcting faults. 
The point of view in child-training followed 
throughout, is that for information, children 
must be observed as they are actually 
found, and an analysis of their behavior 
shows certain attributes present in all. 
These the writers have designated, at birth, 
in their simplest forms as ‘Appetites,’’ 
“Emotions” and ‘‘Attitudes,” all of which 
are discussed at length in the second 
| division of the book. 

For those who have had no experience in 
| studying children, Part II can be more 
profitably read first. It is a practical dis- 
| cussion of ways and means in habit-training, 
introduced by a chapter on the reasons for 
studying children. It throws a great deal 
of light on the necessity for careful con- 
sideration of the child in all his activities. 


(Parents an may well be proud of 





In a facile manner methods of teaching 
children proper habits of eating, sleeping, 
elimination and play are outlined, so tha 
many later difficulties are forestalled, and 
the attitude of parents toward the child are 
shown to have a marked effect on results of 
training, as also is the consistency with 
which methods are carried out. Many 
interesting findings from experiments in the 
Nursery School are given to help mothers. 
For instance, a short rest before meals has a 
markedly beneficial effect on appetite, but 
an afternoon nap of more than an hour 
and a half, when a child is past three, inter- 
feres with the night sleep. 

A very definite routine for bowel and 
bladder training which will be of inestimable 
value to anxious mothers is explicitly set 
forth and the chapter on sex training is the 
last word in sane and sensible advice on a 
vexed topic. 

In the section on play the importance of a 
place to play is emphasized, and excellent 
suggestions made as to the way in which 
this can be provided and also as to play 
equipment. 

With regard to fears, a series of “‘Don’t’s” 
for parents is listed, and a warning sounded 
to anticipate them wherever possible by 
building up pleasant associations in regard 
to the object of fear or explaining situations 
which may be “clear as day” to the adult, 
but a perfect mystery to the child. 


In the discussion of anger, which is 
treated as temper tantrums, parents are 
told that these are a normal anger reaction 
in the young child when he leaves baby- 
hood: behind and begins to assert his in- 
dependence, but the child should not be 
permitted to continue such useless out- 
bursts. Many causes and remedies are 
cited which will help mothers to deal with 
expressions of temper in a way that will 
ensure the tendency to anger being directed 
constructively rather than shown in a 
display of violent rage. 

The discussion in each chapter is followed 
by illustrations, culled from statements of 
mothers in Parent Education groups, which 
aptly illustrate the points made and a case 
study of a typical problem is given to show 
what can be accomplished in behavior diffi- 
culties by consultation with an expert. To 
facilitate the use of the material in group 
discussion a skeleton outline is also ap- 
pended. 

Part III shows how records kept by 
mothers can be used to advantage in 
arriving at the root of child-problems and 
contains specimens of records which have 
been successfully kept with directions for 
their use. Consultation forms for clinical 
purposes are also shown. 

The authors have realized their aim “‘to 
foster a sound method of child training 
which is applicable to normal healthy 
children,” and have pointed out a means of 
avoiding the more serious problems con- 
fronting the child. An infinite sympathy 
with both parents and children is the ke, 
note of the book and one feels strongly that 
every parent who reads it will thereafter 
look at his child with an understanding ana 
appreciation which will make the path of 
life easier for both. 


‘ 
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The Long and Short of It! 


Continued from page 22 


are also covered. (Extreme left of top 
group.) 

The diagonal arrangement of waves and 
the shaped hairline are such important 
features at the moment that one cannot 
refrain from including a sketch of what a 
little good hairdressing should be—at the 
back at least. (Second from right, top 
group. ) 

Before we leave these ‘‘styles for shingles,”’ 
a few words must be said about an entirely 
different sort of arrangement, novel but 
becoming to certain types. It is that of 
soft curls over the entire head. This would 
take endless time to do and be absolutely 
impracticable for the straight haired ones, 
were it not for an improved species of 
“undulation permanent,” as the French call 
it, in which the hair is wound from the ends 
to the roots. (It is usually rolled from the 
roots, you know.) Then the heaters are 
clipped on from the side instead of being 
slipped over the ends, thus insuring one 
ringiets when ringlets are desired. So if we 
long to do our tresses in this manner we 
may have a “Realistic” and our troubles 
will be o’er—for six months at least. (Top 
centre. ) 


OE has heard and probably seen much 
of the “Windblown Bob,” but the 
French version of this rather done-to-death 
fashion is new, smart and more flattering. 
With a good permanent, the waves are 
merely pushed into shape, but it must be 
cut and arranged properly to look well. 
There are two partings, the one at the right 
being covered by the curled ends of the top 
section, which is rather high. The left side 
swirls its waves across the back and upward; 
the right is in vertical waves and quite 
independent—indubitably clever. (Lower 
centre. ) 

The following of the “long bob” is con- 
siderable. There are even a few who again 
pledge allegiance to long hair, and the 
creators of coiffures, caring for this con- 
tingency, (or should we say contingent?) 
put forward numerous modes for growing 
hair. 

If you are a demure damsel, the hair is 
waved straight back from the forehead in 


The Prodigal’s Gift 


Continued f rom page 11 


stroking the whiskers much more nervously. 
“Perhaps you can heip mé with my climax 
I think I shall have the son come back, 
broken, dissolute, despairing; to eat up what 
little remains to his mother. What will 
happen then? 


“I. . . I don’t know.” He was staring 
at something very far away—youth, per- 
haps. 


“What about making a hero out of the 
villain, out of the prodigal son? The mother 
gave him a great deal, don’t you think? She 
gave him more money than she could spare, 
and an honorable name among folk who 
wished to see him dishonored. Her dream 
son has repaid her many times over, but 
what about the real son? For many years 
he did not think her worth the price of a 
postage stamp, yet he has come back to her. 
What has he left to give?” 

“Nothing.” The hands opened in a self- 
pitying gesture. 


Starting Over Again 


Continued rom page 34 


places in the world, resolved to give and 
get all that we can of love and happiness, of 
prosperity and peace, and we can do it if we 
make up our minds to it. 

All over the world, people are stirring 
to a new interest in mental science. Even 
doctors are beginning to admit that what 
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chaste manner, but the back belies the| <> 
serious aspect of the front, for there is more | 2 
than a hint of gaiety in the curls at the nape | #5 
of the neck. And, “tell it not in Gath, "| 
they are pinned on! (Bottom, at right,| <5 
lower group. ) % 
She of the soft and fluffy hair may pin ona | a5 
féw equally soft ard fluffy ringlets, brush | a 
them in with her own. put a division at the | <5 3) 
right side and voila! It is a charming idea | < 
for evening wear. (Second from bottom, % 
left lower group.) The curls attached to 85 
the band, an accomplice in this small | 
subterfuge, are shown at the right 


A third also employs curls pinned on, but | 
as if in contrast and perhaps as relief, only a 2 
suspicion of wave appears at the back or | 2) 
about the parting; it is reserved for the| = 
sides and front. This is from Paris and 
very new. (Second from top right, lower 
group. ) 

In the zenith of the fashion for the 
feminine is the head all curls, waves and | 
fluffiness, an English style and admirable | 
for use in the evening. (Top of lower left | 
group. ) 

At least one type for long hair comes to | 
us from Paris. With but little actual wave, 
but giving the impression of curliness, it is | 
both smart and distinctly feminine. The) 
part is at the right temple, there are small | 
curls over and behind the ears and the hair 
is rolled at the back, up rather than down. | 
The simple combs inserted are not only | 
decorative, but useful in retaining the hair 
or anetifitis worn. This is best on more 
formal occasions where no hat is worn, for 
it would be apt to spoil the line of one of 
those minute bits of felt or fabric termed 
“un chapeau” to-day. (Bottom, left, lower 
group. ) 

And for those whose hair is graying a bit 
on top or perhaps growing a trifle thin, is 
designed a small piece; the parting amaz- 
ingly naturalistic, with every hair drawn 
through fine pink gauze and fastened off on 
the reverse side. It is simply adjusted and 
brushed or waved in with your own hair, 
and the result is marvellous. (First at 
extreme right top of lower group.) 

So that is the long and the short of it! 
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The Doctor leaned forward. “You're 
wrong there. He has something to give, 
something magnificent. He can give her 
her dream forever. He need never come 
back.” 

The eyes widened rebelliously: “I’m. . . 

“Perhaps he will, in my story, if the old 
doctor asks him to stay away.” His words 
were not weighed now, they were pouring 
and poignant. ‘The doctor knew there was 
a spark of splendor in the boy which could 
never be entirely extinguished. I shall have 
him ask the son to stay away. But he will 
not ask directly; he will do it in a parable 
because it will be easier that way. It will 
hurt the son less to go away from a place 
where nobody knew him. I think that will 
be a fine ending to my story, don’t you?” 
| Dee Asa freight train paused to quench | 

its thirst at the water tank, a man) 
slouched toward the string of box-cars that | 
trailed across the road. 
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we think has much to do with our health, 
and we all know that health is three quarters | 
of the battle in this eternal struggle for 
existence. 

So begin to-day to think health, to think | 
happiness, and to think love—‘ ‘and 7 
these things shall be added unto you.” 
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A sunken garden, designed and laid out by the 

owner, Mr. L. Stocks, of Penticton, B. C. The pool 

boasts five different colored water lilies and 
forty gold fish. 


After Five Months 


HIS bit of British Columbia soil was transformed 

from shabbiness and disorder to a place of trim- 

ness and charm. In March, the plan was drawn 
up, the levels arranged, the flagstone paths laid, the 
pool built, and the seeds sown. In August, after five 
brief months, this picture was taken, glimpsing the 
beauty and orderliness that seem to have definitely 
established themselves. 


To Every House Its Garden 


Every square foot of land has possibilities, every un- 
used, unkempt corner or yard represents so much 
energy going to waste. And it costs so little: a few 
packets of seeds, an hour or two some Spring morning, 
and a few dollars spent on acquiring seasonable, expert 
information. 


CANADIAN HOMES 
AND GARDENS 


through articles, photographs, a day-to-day garden 
guide, and a valuable question box department offers 
the most up-to-date advice on all horticultural sub- 
jects. Great estates, little cottage gardens, apartment 
window boxes—each problem, no matter how vast or 
how diminutive, receives the same adequate, careful 
attention. 


Order your copy from your newsdealer now, or, send $3.00 
for a year’s subscription and keep in touch with all that is 
new and worth while in home and garden planning. 


CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS 
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WA, Faninus Swedish 
Reducing Foam Bath 


A reducing bath that actually reduces. 
#& beautifying bath that really beautifies. 
This precious beauty secret, Osmos, has 
rocked all Europe by its marvelous suc- 
cess. 
A complete innovation in the science of 
weight reduction, this famous discovery 
of a European scientist brings to America 
the way to permanent, healthful weight 
loss. The easiest and most luxurious 
method in the world of slenderizing. Not 
a salt bath. No diet. No exercise. Pre 
scribed by physicians and beauty special- 
ists. Refreshing. Invigorating. 
Lose two or three pounds to one bath 
with Osmos and judge for yourself 
whether it deserves its tremendous fame 
abroad! 
Around the corner at your druggist’s, or 
write to the address below. 


HoNEYWELL’LAILEY LTD. 
58D DUKE ST. 


Would 
$50.00 
Interest You? 


$50.00 would be a nice extra 
sum of money to receive for a 
little spare time work 





Many of our representa- 
tives for our four Canadian 
Magazines — MacLean’s, 
Mayfair, Canadian Homes 
and Gardens and The 
Chatelaine — exclaim with 
pleasure when they see 
the amount of their bonus 
cheques—which are added 
to first earnings at the end 
of each month. 


As a suggestion — why not 
drop us a line for complete 
details. Address 


Local Representatives’ Dept. 


MacLean Publishing 
Company, Limited 
143 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 





TORONTO 2, CAN. 








| layers of sugar, then frozen Blueberries, 
picked on rocky northern hills in the hot 
July sun may come to the table in January 
|as delicious, fresh blueberry pie; they are 
| kept successfully at a temperature of 10 to 
115°, 

| Practically all vegetables are handled -in 
| cold storage, and the season extended from 
one to four weeks. It is ideal for winter 
vegetables as they are kept for months in 
perfect condition without withering, and 
brought to the market as needed. This is 
| particularly advantageous for people living 
lin cities where storage facilities in houses 
|and apartments are at a premium. Celery 
is largely stored during the blanching period; 
dried fruits and nuts may be kept too, and 
dried apples if left in the evaporating plants 
Pov. the winter must be put in cold 
|storage before the hot weather. Re- 
| frigerator cars, of course, play a large part 
in bringing vegetables from the southern 
markets to our tables. 





‘Storing Game 


HERE is another class of food frozen in 

quantities in the autumn season, not for 
commercial use but for the benefit of the 
hunter. Game of all kinds, but particularly 
deer and wild duck, is placed in cold 
storage and then brought out for use any 
time during the year; the successful sports- 
man dines on venison or wild duck at any 


season of the year and can show his friends 
with pride his catch long past hunting season 


Storage in General 


OLD storage experts take every pre- 

caution for cleanliness in their plants; 
each room is cleaned and Ccisinfected with 
boiling lime at least once a year; rooms 
where eggs, butter, cheese or fish are stored 
are used for nothing else, and before chang- 
ing from one product to another the room 
is disinfected. The plant itself is open for 
government inspection, as are also the 
products to be stored. 

In operation nothing is left to chance; the 
machinery is government-inspected and 
usually is installed in duplicate so that in 
cise of a breakdown continued cold tem- 
perature may be maintained. Firms manu- 
facturing ice machinery maintain a perfect 
service replacing broken parts in twenty- 
fous hours. 

The holding of correct temperature is 
accurately noted in each room; a fourteen- 
day clock operates what is known as a ‘‘zero 
clock” machine or thermograph where a 
chart of the temperature is automatically 
written in ink that will not freeze. This 
gives a complete permanent record which is 
dated and filed for reference, so that all 
interested may know that the correct 
temperature has been maintained. 
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Of the various methods used for produc- 
ing artificial cold, the compression of 
ammonia gas to a liquid is the one most 
commonly used. This flows through pipes 
which chill the rooms. No chemical of any 
kind comes in contact with the foods them- 
selves, a prejudice which sometimes is held 
against cold storage products. The rooms 
are insulated by cork, four inches in thick- 
ness where a temperature of 32° is kept, 
and eight inches for lower temperatures. 
Where a 32° temperature is maintained, 
cold brine, which has been chilled by 
ammonia, is pumped through the pipes, not 
the ammonia itself. By this means the 
temperature is lowered or raised very 
slowly. It is a very desirable method for 
maintaining an even temperature, and is the 
system used in artificial skating rinks. 

The advantages of cold storage are par- 
ticularly great for us who live in northern 
countries, for eggs, fruits and leafy vege- 
tables have been added to our menus for 
the entire year, giving us those necessary 
vitamines. We owe a great debt to this 
important industry, which prevents waste 
by the interchange of surplus foods through- 
out the world, extends the season, pre- 
serves food without lessening nourishment, 
and makes cnly slight, if any changes in its 
taste and composition. It is one more 
contribution which science has made to our 
health and enjoyment. 


Teaching the Children to Read 


Verse (Stevenson) Prince Melody in Music 
eee i Bend (EB. Simpson; this for a child starting 
music lessons), The Dr. Dolittle Books (Hugh 
Lofting), Little Lame Prince (Miss Mulock), 
Uncle Remus (Joel Chandler Harris), 
Children’s Story of the Bible (Arthur Mee), 
The Yellow Fairy Book (Andrew Lang), 
Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, Oscar Wilde’s 
Fairy Tales, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Pilgrim’s 
Progress (Bunyan), Gulliver’s Travels (Swift), 
Swiss Family Robinson (Wyff), Robinson 
Crusoe (Defoe), The Arabian Nights (Rack- 
ham illustrations), Tanglewood Tales (Haw- 
thorne). 


Eight to Ten Years—The Jungle Books 
(Kipling), Child’s History of England 
(Dickens), Beautiful Joe and Beautiful Joe’s 
Paradise (Saunders), Black Beauty (Sewell), 
Hans Brinker (Dodge), The Living Forest 
(Heming), Little Nell and Her Grandfather 
(Selections from Dickens), Tales from 
Shakespeare (Lamb), First Volumes: High- 
roads of Geography, Highroads of History; 


Continued from page 40 


The Secret Garden (Burnett), Boys’ and Girls’ 
Life of Christ (Patterson-Smythe). 

Ten to Thirteen Years—Call of the Wild 
(Jack London), The Christmas Carol and 
David Copperfield (Dickens), Lorna Doone 
(Blackmore), King Arthur and His Knights, 
(several editions), Little Women (Alcott), 
Kim, Captains Courageous and Stalky & Co. 
(Kipling), Tom Brown’s School Days (Field- 
ing), Moby Dick (Melville), The Hill 
(Horace Annesley Vachell), Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch (Wiggin), The Odyssey and 
The Iliad (Prose translations), Bulfinch's 
Age oj Fuatlc, Westward Ho! (Kingsley), 
Treasure Island (Stevenson), Tom Sawyer, 
Prince and Pauper and Joan of Arc (Mark 
Twain), The White Company and Sherlock 
Holmes (Conan Doyle), Jvanhoe and 
Waverly Tales (Scott), Pyle’s Book of Pirates 
(Pyle), The Pathfinder and The Last of the 
Mohicans (Cooper), Lure of Music, with 
records (Olin Downes), The Golden Age and 
The Wind in the Willows (Kenneth Grahame) 
Second Volumes: Highroads of Literature, 


7 


Highroads Highroads of 
History. 

Thirteen to Sixteen Years—Three Cen- 
turies of Canadian Story (Wetherell— 
illustrated by Jefferys), The Golden Dog 
(Kerby), The Mill on the Floss (Eliot), 
Brushwood Boy (Kipling), Seats of the 
Mighty and The Scarlet Hunter (Parker), 
Courage, Tommy and Grizelle and The Little 
Minister, (Barrie), A Kentucky Cardinal 
(James Lane Allen), The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come (John Fox, Jr.), Modern 
Heroes of Adventure (Bridges), The Friendly 
Arctic (Stefansson), Blue Water (Frederick 
William Wallace), Short Stories (O. Henry), 
The Van Bibber Stories (Richard Harding 
Davis), Seventeen (Booth Tarkington), The 
Virginian (Owen Wister), Maria Chap- 
delaine, (Hémon), Innocents Abroad (Mark 
Twain), The Sea Hawk and Captain Blood 
(Sabatini), Life of Christ (Papini, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, The Bible, Wells’ Outline of 
History. Social Life in the Insect World 
(Fabre), Life of the Bee (Maeterlink). 


of Geography, 


Keeping the Invalid Entertained 


And so to bed! 

With tousled head? 

A negative is quickly said. 

This little froth of dainty lace 
With clustered silken posy, 

Will keep rebellious curls in place, 
And frame a face that’s rosy. 


Dick tied the boudoir cap in place, and 
was about to put the pie on the table, when 
Marion exclaimed:— 

“But I don’t know yet who sent it. Isn’t 
there anything more?” 

Dick shook the box and a rattle rewarded 
him. From the opened box he drew a thin, 
stiff, flat parcel, and passed it to Marion. 

‘“‘The Thirteenth Hour,’’ she read, 
giggling. “Oh, Dick—” 


Continued from page 41 


It was a snapshot of the girls who were 
responsible for the gift and beneath the 
picture was written in Ruth’s hand:— 

“These are the thirteen slices. Hurry up 
and get well.” 

The Twelve Hour Pie idea can be carried 
out by one person quite as easily as by a 
group, for there are in the five and ten and 
fifteen cent counters of various stores many 
articles suitable, pretty and funny enough 
to recommend them for such a p 

The idea of a mail bag, so that the invalid 
gets a letter each day, is not new, but is 
thoroughly cheering, and the parallel to 
that worked very well recently when a 
convalescent was brought a package of very 
pretty post cards, all ready stamped, so that 
all she had to do was to address them to her 


various friends. Each card brought a reply, 
and the interest stretched over several 
weeks, 

It shouldn’t be a difficult matter. in these 
very progressive days, to find entertain- 
ment for those who are confined to their 
beds, for from books to wax work, fabric 
painting, hand-tinting and even clerical 
work of such types as making card indexes 
or loose leaf notes, there is always some form 
of recreation which will cheer the sick. 
What is far more important, it gives them 
the assurance that they are “‘still of use in a 
world temporarily bordered by the gray 
walls of a sick room which need not be gray, 
but can be the gayest, happiest room in the 
whole house.” 
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of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and The Home and School Depart- 
ment of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. This is probably the most 
carefully selected list available and repre- 
sents the judgment of a large number of 
educated women who attend picture houses 
regularly and are thus able to compare and 
weigh values and to see the reactions of 
spectators. The pictures are commented 
upon with quite a wide assortment of terms, 
such as “Rubbish,” ‘“‘Mediocre,”’ “Hardly,” 
“Excellent,” etc., but as that would make 
rather tedious reading in this connection, I 
give you a list under broader heads. There 
were fifty-five films criticized in the No- 
vember issue as follows: 
For Intelligent Adults—Excellent or good, 
9; Mediocre or passable, 22; Doubtful, 
13; Poor, 8; Offensive, 1; Might be well 
to see and use judgment, 2. 
For Youth 15 to 20—Excellent or good, 11; 
Fair, 18; Doubtful, 12; Objectionable, 
14. 
for Children under 15—Excellent or good, 
5; Fair, 9; Doubtful, 4; Unsuitable or 
harmful, 37. 

You will note the very small number 
actually recommended for children. The 
films left to personal judgment were a 
sex play, which was considered “‘one of the 
most objectionable pictures in a subtle 
way,” but was admirably produced and 
acted, and a picture having a dog star. 
The comment was made that this produc- 
tion was beautiful but that a film which 
should have been splendid for children, was 
made unfit for them by cruelty and bad 
taste in one or two portions. 

The Federal Motion Picture Council of 
the United States held a conference in 
Washington in November, at which the 
authors of two Bills designed to regulate 
motion pictures, Senator Brookhart and 
Representative Hudson, explained their 
plans for the abolishing of block-booking, a 
system which has been done away with in 
Great Britain. It is a method of renting 
films by the dozen or so, whereby an ex- 
hibitor who wants one particular film may 
be obliged to take many others he does not 
want or get nothing. This, too, is an aid to 
the ‘‘something for everybody” idea. To 
get something suitable for his particular 
patronage, an exhibitor is sometimes saddled 
with something suitable for everybody 
else, but poison to his clientéle. 

Among others who spoke at this national 
conference was a woman who manages a 
picture house and has made a study of the 
business. She has made some frank state- 
ments to various public organizations; 
among other things, she freely acknowledges 
the efforts made by exhibitors to secure the 
patronage of children. In Los Angeles 
alone she says, sixty thousand children 
under twelve attend the movies every week, 
and in American cities of which she has 
personal knowledge, the neighborhood 
houses calculate that about one-fourth of 
the admissions are paid by children of the 
same ages. She quotes Dr. Max Seham as 
declaring that children under nine years of 
age have no place in picture houses. Miss 
Stecker goes on to say that in a prosperous 
suburb where people of education and civic 
intelligence lived, she saw numerous cases 
where children were sent in cars to theatres 
at night, while parents entertained or went 
out, and that they sometimes were uncalled 
for until eleven or so, by which hour they 
had become tired and a nuisance. 

Canadian parents are as cheerfully care- 
less very often. I know of three children, 
the eldest eleven, who habitually wandered 
out of two different movie houses at any 
time after nine-thirty. On one occasion 
the exhibitor telephoned and told the 
parents two of them were in his house at 
<losing time. ‘“The other must have gone to 





at" replied the mother, as if to] 
apologize for her non-attendance. When it 
was politely suggested that they were young 
to go about alone at night the mother 
explained that it was the only thing they 
could do because she and the children never 
all liked the same pictures! 


Any movement for a sane survey of the | 
conditions where young people’s films are | 


concerned, and for the establishment of 
some regulation which will give parents a 


guide to suitable screen fare, and the in- | 
stitution of regular programmes of desirable | 
films for children, will be doubly effective if | 


it is national and continual. At present 


what is done is local and spasmodic—and | 


not much of that. 

One very constructive step, however, has 
been taken in Ontario. In the near future 
moving picture films passed by the Ontario 
board of censors will be labelled as to fitness 
for adult or juvenile display. 

Provincial Treasurer Dr. J. D. Montieth 
announced recently that, following discus- 
sions of last session regulations are now 
being drawn up empowering the censor 
board to make distinctions in films passed. 


When these regulations are approved by 
order-in-council the board will create further 
regulations as to its methods of procedure. 
The general principle to be followed is that 
films suitable to be seen by juveniles and 
children will be so labelled, all others being 
marked for adults only. 

If effort were concerted and businesslike, | 
some film agency might be persuaded to 
bring in copies of all suitable films, some of 
which were made several years ago and are | 
not circulating now, and arrange to circulate | 
them, passing them on from one group to 
another in rotation; these groups co-operat- 
ing with various exhibitors. In addition to 
features, there are our own Dominion | 
Government films depicting the beauties 
and resources and industries of the country. | 
These should be seen by every child in| 
Canada and would be invaluable for use in | 
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purity and richness of tone. 





communities settled by mewcomers from 
other lands. 

In choosing pictures for children, it is | 
found these are often not attractive to older | 
boys and girls. As to the problem of the 
adolescent, it seems more a matter of wise 
selection on the part of parents. It is not 
feasible to split programmes for varying | 
ages, and we might as well admit that the 
growing-up members of a family will) 
patronize adult pictures whenever possible. 
The solution in this case seems to lie in a 
more critical public taste which will insist 
that films dealing with delicate or dubious | 
subjects shall be presented with dignity, 
discretion and truth. 

It is not really sensible to expect a com- 
mercial industry to take more interest in 
our children’s welfare than we do ourselves. 
As long as parents display so little anxiety 
as to what impressions of life their young 
people are getting from the screen, we 
cannot be surprised if exhibitors take their 
dimes with as little concern. The moving 
picture business is not a philanthropic in- 
stitution. It may be that talking pictures 
will become a more expensive and strictly 
adult amusement and thus set apart one 
section of screen entertainment as definitely 
unsuitable for children. At present, how- 


GREAT MANY BRIDES start 
A their married life with only 
the vaguest understanding of the 
intimate phases of their toilette 
on which so much of their future 
happiness may depend. 

Ignorance of the delicate mat- 
ter of feminine hygiene has led 
to much needless unhappiness. 

Lucky is the bride who has a 





“Lehn & Fink Serenade” —WJZ 
and 14 other stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting 
Co.—every Thursday at 8 p. m., 
eastern time; 7 p-m., centra time. 

“LYSOL” is the registered 
trademark of LYSOL (Canada) 
Limited, distributed by Lehn & 
Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 





ever, the same feverish haste is sending out 
“sound’’ films as well as silent ones, and the | 
stories are about the same. In many 
instances the prices are also the same, and 
children are offered admission for ten and | 
fifteen cents in the same old way. 

After watching periodic protest lulled to) 
sleep by plausible promises for twelve years, | 
I have come to think that compulsory signs 
as to the type of film and withdrawal of 
children’s tickets for adult pictures is the 
surest way to educate the public. 
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YOUR CHILD—and Music! 


Every child has a right to shelter, 
sustenance—and happiness. Every 
child should also have moral and 
mental training—and music. The 
study of music is not only a form 
of mind development but also a 
means to happiness. 


First—-A MASON & RISCH Piano 


Then a good teacher! And your child will be equipped with 
cultural and social advantages far outweighing the cost. 
Write us today for illustrated booklet, including full 
description of all Mason & Risch models, famous for their 


MASON & RISCH 


Limiled 


Branches and Agencies Throughout Canada 


HEAD OFFICE: 230 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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Lucky Bride ... to have a married sister! 


married sister—or an older mar- 
ried friend—to tell her frankly 
the truth about this vital sub- 
ject. 

But no woman need misunder- 
stand the facts. 

Send the coupon below and 
our free booklet, ‘The Scientific 
Side of Health and Youth,” will 


be sent to you. 


» 


i li 





This coupon brings you “The Scientific Side of Health & Youth” 
LYSOL (Canada) Ltd., Dept.64, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Can. 
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A leisurely break- 
fast and plenty of 
SEAL BRAND 


| Coffee ~ that's the way 


7 ac i ei RMSE 


The Only One 


i There is only one man who has no 
need for insurance and no interest in 
the subject: he is the man who has no 
job, no business, no property, no 
loved ones and no home. To all 
others Life Insurance is a thing of 
vital consequence. 
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NOT for WORLDS! 


IS friends failed to persuade Columbus to sit at 

home and twiddle his thumbs. He would not give 
up the venture upon which his heart was set—not 
for worlds. 


Rather it was for worlds—oriental worlds—that he 
set out. What worlds he gained we know. 


Make your venture to-day. 
Who knows what your gain may be! 


i MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., 
{ Local Representatives’ Dept., 
; Toronto 2, Ont. 


I should like to represent your company in m i i i , 
‘ ‘ y neighborhood, introducing MacLean’s 
Magazine and The Chatelaine to my friends. Kindly send me full details of your proposition. 








| Peter 


| buttons on my jacket will not meet and 
'my shoes are very scuffed. However, 
| perhaps Michael will not mind. Perhaps 
| he is blue, too.”’ 
| He fluttered across the room and perched 
|on the top bar of the crib. 

“Well, you’re not blue,”’ he said, and he 
| jumped down on to the blanket. 

“You're really very sweet,” he said, and 
he touched the baby’s crumpled pink hand 
gently. 

“Oh, I do love you, Michael,” he said, 
and he kissed him softly on the forehead. 

Michael opened his eyes and gurgled. 
The glow of the night light made the soft 
down of his hair turn to bright gold. Peter 
| the Pixie stretched out one hand and passed 
it through the silky fuzz. One hair, longer 
and more golden than the others, came 
away in his fingers. 
| “TI will take it to the little Fairy,” said 
| Peter, “‘because she is your godmother. 
But first I will play with you, Michael.” 

So Peter the Pixie squatted on the pillow 
| and he and Michael played games of 

Animals and Loud Noises and Ticklings. 
|And Peter whispered Pixie stories and 
|secrets, and Michael crowed and gurgled 
| with delight. They had a beautiful time. 

But, unfortunately, the nurse had left 

| her sewing in the chair by the window, and 
came back to get it just as Michael was 

| making wavering, baby grabs at the Pixie, 
| chuckling with amusement. She bent over 
| the crib and tucked in the covers firmly. 
| ‘Well, my blessed lamb,” she said, “wide 
awake and laughing to yourself! Go to sleep, 
| then, my precious, and I’ll just sit here by 
; the light and sew.” 
Peter the Pixie had fluttered quickly to 
| the window at her entrance. He decided he 
| did not care for nurses. They were too large 
|and white and solid. 

“T suppose I might as well go home,” he 





The Family 


| pictures as only desirable for adults. With 
this attitude is combined a lively apprecia- 
tion of the possible merits and the undoubted 
| power of the screen. 

| In the United States we find the same 
| puzzling conditions with regard to the 
cinema as have been noted in other activities 
|of that great republic; the same high 
| idealism and earnest endeavor sharply con- 
| trasted with actual conditions which are by 
|no means idealistic. There are groups— 
| quite aside from the recognized professional 
| reformers—who have been patiently work- 
ing for years to secure consideration for the 
|obvious fact that motion pictures are a 
strong, permanent influence in modern life, 
| and that the stronger the influence and the 
|greater the popularity of the screen, the 
}more need for public enlightenment as to 
| what is healthy, stimulating and edifying. 
| These are not people who look upon the 
| films as a menace of themselves by any 
|means, but thinkers who see with dismay 
the astounding hash of truth, lies, beauty, 
| hideousness, conventional virtue and sen- 
| sational vice which is being absorbed by 
literally millions of children and school boys 
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the Pixie 


Continued from page 15 


said. ‘‘Good-by, Michael. 
play with you again.” 


I’ll come and 


HE journey home was even longer and 

more wearying than the one to earth. 
Peter’s wings felt like bits of stone, almost 
too heavy to move. His arms and legs 
ached and his eyes would hardly stay open. 
But, at last, just as the sun was beginning 
to come up from a bank of purple mist, he 
reached the fairy glade and dropped on the 
moss at the little Fairy’s feet. He was so 
breathless that he could barely answer her 
excited questions, but he still had Michael’s 
golden curl clutched in one hand. 

“Here,”” he said, and held it out to the 
little Fairy. 

It was a very fine, very tiny hair, but as 
the little Fairy took it, it began to grow and 
grow until it made a dim golden haze that 
surrounded her completely. For a second 
it shimmered about her, then it seemed to 
contract and thicken; the edges took on a 
definite outline; Peter could no longer see 
the flowers and trees through the glow. It 
had changed into two beautiful, golden, 
glistening wings that hung gracefully from 
the little Fairy’s shoulders, and turned rose 
and lavender at the edges where the first 
sunbeams struck them. 

So the little Fairy went to the christening, 
flying to earth as quickly and as easily as a 
shaft of sunlight. And Michael crowed and 
laughed throughout the whole ceremony, 
and everybody said had there ever been such 
a darling baby? 

And Peter the Pixie went home and was 
bathed thoroughly because he was very 
dirty, and was put to bed with arnica on his 
wings and a little plate of soft bark biscuits 
by him in case he got hungry in the night. 

“And I didn’t have time to look for an 
Adventure,”’ murmured Peter to himself as 
he dropped asleep. 


Film Fallacy 


Continued from page 4 


and girls unable to weigh and judge such a 
mass of contradictory evidence. 

Films as purely educational media, have 
been in use under supervision for two years 
in twelve American cities. Two groups of 
scholars have been selected and taught by 
one hundred and thirty-two teachers, es- 
pecially qualified. One group received 
instruction in geography and general science 
without the use of films; the other had the 
benefit of pictures prepared for the purpose. 
Test papers, to the number of 100,000, were 
written by both classes with the result that 
the papers from the pupils taught with films 
averaged twenty-four per cent. higher than 
those of the others. 

There is a magazine published in the 
United States, The Educational Screen, and, 
in this, lists of films are given with an 
estimate of each as to its fitness for adults, 
adolescents or children. A statement at the 
head of the page tells that these are ‘“The 
Combined Judgments of a National Com- 
mittee on Current Theatrical Films” and 
that they are endorsed by The Motion 
Picture Committee of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, a similar committee 
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Canadians Everywhere Are Taking Pride 


in The Chatelaine’s 


Great Success 


Net Paid Circulation 
THE CHATELAINE 
ssue 


Cirectation 
Rei Neti ews 26,595 
Mare ca Seiad ae 7,540 
oS 2,378 
New Bruns 3,121 
Pp e Edward Island 512 
EN vec 4scowisces 4,054 
Saskatchew 3,393 
A Me ca aisisk ele aalees 6,322 
British Columbia 6,296 
ER Aer 21 
British Possessions ... 335 


United States & Foreign 220 





PE eG icc elas 60,787 


Although only 10 months old 
The Chatelaine already has a 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
of More Than 


60,000 


copies each issue, and its News- 
stand and Single Copy sale is 
Ten Times that of any other 
women’s magazine published in 


Canada. 


To have launched a new Mag- 
azine for Canadian women 
which has, in this short time, 
attained a Net Paid Circulation 
of more than 60,000 copies 
each issue 


—js an Achievement of which 


all Canada is justly proud | 
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been over it first with a sharp point, such 
as a darning-needle. Also, in cutting along 
curves, you may find it better to hold the 
knife still and to move the linoleum itself in 
the required direction. Sometimes you may 
want to trim off some rough corner, where 
the knife did not follow the line as closely 
as you wished it to, and for this a small file 
will be found useful; even a nail-file does 
the trick. You will soon find that practice 
and experience will solve all these little 
problems. 

And now for the painting. Ordinary oil 
colors in tubes are the best, as there is little 
waste and they are clean and easy to handle. 
Keep your design as simple as possible, and 
try rather for broad flat coloring, than in- 
tricate shading. The medium for thinning 
your paint should be a mixture of linseed oil 
and turpentine, in equal quantities, with a 
little Japan dryer added if you wish. Two 
coats will be found better than one, though 
not absolutely necessary. 

There are numbers of little tricks possible 
in the painting, and you will probably dis- 
cover new ones for vourself. In a deep, 
V-shaped groove, for instance, I find that 
one can get a very rich and charming effect 
by painting one side of the groove in one 
color and the other in a contrasting color, so 
that different tints are shown in the picture 
when examined from different points of 
view, rather like the old-fashioned signs 


colors, for this assortment will be $3.02. 

Number 555 (price 24 cents) pieces a 
plump little rose in two values of pink 
with a yellow centre, green leaves and 
appliqué stems. This stem curves over the 
alternating white block, giving interest to 
the otherwise plain areas. It requires 814 


Federal Department, termed the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Order, provides for supervision 
over the herds supplying milk to municipali- 
ties. The cities of Ottawa, Winnipeg, and 
Saskatoon, and a number of others, operate 
under this policy, which must naturally 
provide a great source of comfort to the 
citizens of these municipalities, who need 
have no fear of being offered milk from 
cows that carry tuberculosis infection. 

In the Dairy Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture there is a milk utilization 
service. This service works in co-operation 
with the Canadian Council of Child Welfare 
and the National Dairy Council to direct 
attention to the dietary value and uses of 
dairy products. The methods used are 
lectures, exhibits, slides, films, posters and 
booklets. In this service the Federal 
Department works hand in hand with the 
provincial Boards of Health, Departments 
of Education, child welfare associations, 
and other organizations. 


Butier—the Chief By- Product 


BUTTER is a popular food in the Cana- 
dian home. No other country uses ds 
much per capita of this nourishing product 
of the dairy. The consumption record 
for the whole of Canada is about twenty- 


Carving in Linoleum 


Continued from page 5 


which displayed different wording when 
seen from different angles. 

A coat of varnish is the next thing. Any 
good, clear varnish will do, and the whole 
piece should be covered. You may have 
found that you could use the original color 
of the linoleum in some parts of your work, 
but it is all to be varnished now, including 
the edges. Two coats may be used here 
too, and time should be allowed for the first 
to dry thoroughly before the next is put on, 

You may find it advisable to strengthen 
your work by glueing it on to a backing of 
ply-board or other strong material, es- 
pecially if you have made any large wall- 
panels. First make sure that your wooden 
backing is of the right size and quite clean 
and dry. Then cover the back of the 
linoleum and the wood with a thin coat of 
any good glue. Let the two glued surfaces 
stand for about ten minutes before putting 
them together. Then adjust them firmly 
and accurately in place and leave them 
overnight under a weight, such as a pile of 
heavy books. If they are put in contact 
when the glue is tacky, but not dry, a 
perfectly tight joint wiii resuit. 


"TERE are many uses to which these 
carved linoleum panels may be put. 
Tiles, the sides and ends of boxes, book- 
ends, push-panels for doors (these will need a 
heavy varnishing so that they may be 


washed), tea-pot stands (and these are best 
carved, but not painted), stands for heavy 
vases, the sides of waste-paper-baskets, and 
even large wall pictures may be made 
easily and with surprising success. 

The two landscapes shown make a de- 
lightful pair. If you adhere to the natural 
coloring and keep the two in pretty much 
the same tones, you are sure to be pleased 
with the result. The variations in back- 
ground strokes may be used to great ad- 
vantage to indicate waves in the Japanese 
landscape. Full, long strokes of the U- 
shaped gouge in the foreground may be 
changed farther back for shallow strokes of 
the V-shaped tool, and an effect of waves in 
perspective obtained. Similarly, in the 
other landscape, the flowing water in the 
stream may be represented by curving lines 
flowing parallel with the banks. 

The very pugnacious rooster makes an 
excellent stand for a vase or other ornament 
and will prevent it scratching a finished 
table surface. If it is to be used in this 
way, it will not be necessary to back it with 
wood. The comb is in a bright crimson, as 
are the wattles. with the exception of the 
white patch behind the yellow eye. The 
neck feathers I did in yellow, the back 
feathers orange as also the wing. The 
breast and tail feathers are in a dark green, 
in this case the natural linoleum color. The 
grooves separating the feathers of the tail 
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Flowers for Curtains and Quilts 


Continued from page 82 


yards of assorted colors. We can supply 
this cut in proper colors postpaid. Peter 
Pan, 8% yards, $6.61. Percales in this same 
assortment, $3.28. 

Number 556 (price 24 cents) is a bit more 
work, but this lovely iris makes up into a 
block about 14 by 16 inches, so only thirteen 


pieced blocks are used. This quilt7finishes 
68 by 88 inches without border and requires 
6% yards assorted colors. We can supply: 
Peter Pan, enough for quilt, $5.03; percales, 
fast colors, assorted, 614 yards, $2.50. 
Complete instructions and cardboard 
patterns of each unit are included with each 
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Canadian Dairy Foods 


Continued from page 13 


eight and a half pounds a year. This is fully 
eleven pounds more than the citizens of 
either the United States or Great Britain 
consume. These countries have a substitute 
in oleomargarine, a forbidden product in 
Canada. Canadian butter is for the most 
part a high class product. When brought 
into competition with butter from other 
countries it loses nothing by comparison. 
At the British Dairy Show, Canadian butter 
has repeatedly won championship honors. 
Of the fourteen billion pounds of milk pro- 
duced in Canada in a year about forty-six 
per cent. is used in the making of butter, 
half of which is made in the creameries and 
the other half on the farms of the country. 

In the creamery operation two systems 
are used for procuring the cream. Many 
factories receive the whole milk from which 
they take the cream; others receive the 
cream from skimming stations or from the 
patrons’ farms. In most of the provinces, 
the cream is graded for condition and tested 
for fat on arrival and valued according to 
its worth. This system has raised the 
standard of Canadian butter very materially 
and is no doubt indirectly responsible for 
the increasing consumption from year to 
year. Although the production of butter is 
increasing year by year, the opinion has 
been expressed by the President of the 


‘ 


National Dairy Council in a recent address 
that we shall not produce enough for home 
consumption this year. It is true we supply 
a considerable export demand in the British 
market, but we receive as much or more 
from other parts of the British Empire. 
Butter is a standard product and is 
defined under the Food and Drugs Act as a 
clean product made by gathering in any 
manner the fat of fresh or ripened milk or 
cream, preferably pasteurized, into a mass 
which also contains a small portion of the 
other milk constituents, with or without 
salt, and contains not less than 80 per cent. 
of milk fat and not more than 16 per cent. 
of water. Butter may also contain coloring 
matter. In conformity with the practice in 
other countries which supply butter to the 
British market, Canadian butter for export 
is now graded by the Dairy Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. The 
grading is not confined, however, to export 
butter, but about twenty-five per cent. of 
all creamery butter is graded under the 
points being given for flavor, texture, 
incorporation of moisture, color, salting, 
and packing. The grade definitions are 


“Special,”’ ‘First Grade,’’ ‘‘Second Grade,” 
“Third Grade” and ‘‘No Grade,” and these 
are further divided into pasteurized and 
unpasteurized groups. 


“Special” grade 
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and wing have been filled in with gilding 
and it adds a great deal to the finished effect. 
I found also that it is possible to get a rich 
glow by adding small quantities of the 
gilding material to a thin coat of paint, each 
of the two ingredients contributing to the 
result. 

The book-end with the conventional 
peacock also made use of gilding between 
the tail feathers, which are in a dark blue, 
as is also the body of the bird. The wings 
are gold, the curly tail (for he apparently 
has two tails), is orange and the legs are red. 
The orange and red are repeated in the 
shield from which the tail feathers spring. 
The background is of the original linoleum 
color, an olive green which shows a different 
tint where it has been tooled. 

The most elaborate pieces undertaken so 
far are three panels to ornament a com- 
bination cupboard and plate rack. Two 
circular designs are killer-whales, as con- 
ventionalized by the Haida Indians of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. The centre de- 
sign is a totem-pole. The native type of 
color-scheme has been adhered to, the 
whales being black with red ornaments on a 
cedar-wood yellow background, and a 
similar arrangement has been used for the 
totem-pole. They were surprisingly easy to 
do, the main thing being to be sure that no 
slips of the tool, or errors in copying the 
design. were made. 


order. Since many will want all three, 
especially those who make patchwork 
pillows, we are making a special group price 
of the three under number 557 at 50 cents 
complete. Address all orders to Handicraft 
Dept., c.o. The Chatelaine, MacLean Pub- 
lishing Co. 153 University Ave., Toronto 


butter is required to score 94 points with a 
minimum of 41 for flavor; first grade a tota 
score of 92 and below 94 with a minimum of 
39 for flavor. The score for second grade is 
87 and under 92, with a minimum of 37 for 
flavor; third grade is under 87 as a total 
score and less than 37 for flavor. “No 
grade”’ butter falls below this class, and has 
to be marked as such. 

The grading is carried on by experts, who 
with a small instrument, extract plugs of 
butter from the block and test it by appear- 
ance, taste, and smell. Householders need 
never accept poor butter from their grocers. 
They may safely depend on receiving the 
quality they order which is indicated by the 
grade which is placed on the box in which it 
is received by the grocer or dealer. The 
difference in price between pasteurized and 
non-pasteurized is seldom more than a cent 
or two, while the difference between first and 
second grade seldom varies more than two 
and a half to three cents a pound. 


Cheese—A Second By- Produc 


HEESE, unlike butter, is a varying 
product made and processed in many 
ways. It is defined as a sound product made 
from the curd of milk by lactic or other 
suitable acid or enzyme. In this country 
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Chateau Cheese 
Croquettes. 
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€YUE the 


NATIONS FAVORITE CHEESE 


in scores of delightfully 
appetizing Ways 


OUR best-liked cheese 

recipes will be infinitely 
better if you make them with 
Chateau Cheese—that delight- 
fully different cheese delicacy 
that is rapidly winning its way to 
first place in the favor of the 
Canadian housewife. 


Chateau Cheese blends per- 
fectly with meats and vegetables 





Chateau Cheese 
and Macaroni. 








Toasted Sandwiches with Chateau Cheese 


to add a renewed relish to many dainty 
dishes. It’s easily prepared too, because 
it spreads and slices to wafer-like thin- 
ness. You’ll never tire of its rich, creamy 


flavor. 


This is the cheese you’ll find on the 
menu of Canada’s most famous hotels 
—at the Chateau Laurier, at the Fort 
Garry, at Banff Springs, Jasper Park 
Lodge and the Chateau Frontenac. It’s 
the cheese that is served on the diners of 
Canada’s famous transcontinental 
trains, on ocean steamships and even 






on the Government airplanes. 
Wherever quality cuisine is of 
prime importance, Chateau 
Cheese holds the preference. 


Such wide-spread popularity 
must be deserved! 


Get a half-pound package at 
your neighborhood grocer’s to- 
day. He’ll have it. Chateau 
Cheese is sold throughout the 
Dominion. 


You'll be delighted with its 
creamy, golden appearance and 
to find how easily it spreads and 
slices. Best of all, you'll like 
its delicious flavor. That’s the 
real difference in Chateau 


Cheese. 





CHATEAU CHEESE COMPANY LIMITED, OTTAWA, CANADA 


~ Meat Patties and 
Chateau Cheese. 
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34 WELLINGTON_ST. WEST, TORONTO 


HE subtly persuasive charm 
and beautiful freshness of 





styling reflected in this very fine, 
well-known batiste fabric give it 
a peculiar fascination. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


FROCKS 
AND DRESSES 


FOR JUVENILE AND INFANT’S WEAR 


A genuinely modern inspiration 
is mirrored in the purity and 
vividness of the colors and the 
exquisite daintiness of patterns 
represented. 


If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing Wendy Batiste by the 
yard or in made-up frocks in 
your city, write to the Canadian 
Producers— 
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it is forbidden to substitute”other fat for 
milk fat in the making of cheese; and when 
milk fat has been abstracted, the cheese is 
| defined as skim milk cheese and must be so 
labeled. Cheese-making in Canada dates 
| back to the time of the early French settlers, 
| but it was not until 1864 that the factory 
| system was employed. Cheese production 
|in Canada reached its highest point about 
| 1904 when the three thousand factories then 
|in operation produced about 250,000,000 
| pounds annually. Other uses for milk has 
|reduced the output of cheese to about 
| 150,000,000 pounds a year. 
| Cheese is not as popular on the tables of 
the Canadian people as in some other 
|countries. The consumption amounts to 
‘about four pounds per head of population 
during a twelve month period. In England 
it is about thirteen pounds. The rate in 
| this country is increasing somewhat, owing, 
lit is believed, to the more general offering 
of processed and fancy cheese put up in 
small and attractive packages. Addressing 
|the World’s Dairy Congress held in Old 
| London the past summer, Dr. J. A. Ruddick, 
Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, 
| reviewed the package cheese situation. He 
| said that: ‘““The idea was first developed in 
| Canada forty years ago. The first type put 
jon the market consisted of ordinary well- 
matured cheese simply ground into a paste, 
packed in jars and sold under various 
| brands. One of the Canadian firms engaged 
in this processing of cheese, opened branches 
/in the United States and met with some 
success. During the year 1921, a new type 
of package or process cheese was introduced 
into Canada. In this process, the ordinary 
well-matured cheese is blended, passed 
| through some sort of grinder, melted, 
emulsified and pasteurized, and then run 
| into moulds or packages and allowed to 
| solidify. It is put up in packages of differ- 
| ent weights from five pounds down to indivi- 
dual portions. This type of package cheese 
| now greatly exceeds the original type in 
| volume of production and there are now 
| ten or twelve establishments where it is 
| prepared. The total quantity put up in 
| 1926 was 20,298,428 pounds, of which 
| 10,872,755 pounds were exported.” 

Package cheese is growing in popularity. 
Several large retail grocery firms agree 
| that the trade in cheese is fairly evenly 
| divided between that cut from the whole 
| Cheddar cheese, and package or fancy 
| kinds. In some stores the cut cheese leads, 
| while in others the processed goods and 
| fancy sorts sell best, depending on the 
salesmanship of the manager. 

The different kinds or types of cheese 
| made are roughly divided into hard or 
| pressed cheese, and soft or unpressed. 
| Another class is the mouldy or blue veined 
| cheese, like Stilton, Roquefort, Gorgonzola, 
and others. The hard varieties include 
Cheddar, Cheshire, Swiss, Edam, and other 
less known varieties. Among the soft 
| varieties the most prominent are Camem- 
| bert, Brie, Limburger, Pont 1|’Evéque, 
Gervais, Neufchatel, and many kinds of 
| cream cheese. 

The hard, or pressed, varieties are slow in 
| ripening. Some of them, like Cheddar, 
Swiss, or Cheshire, do not reach prime 
condition until they are about a year old. 
Soft varieties are usually made in small 
sizes and ripen more quickly. Some kinds, 
such as cottage cheese (made from sour 
| milk), cream cheese and Neufchatel are 
| ready for use almost as soon as made. 

There are different ways of using cheese 
| not well understood by many housekeepers. 
In her treatise on the use of cheese, Miss 
| Helen G. Campbell of the Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa, says that cheese 
can be used in cooking in many different 
ways. Its flavor and nutritive value are not 
lost in cooking, but it should be borne in 
mind that cheese will be harder to digest 
if subjected to a high temperature. Because 

















| cheese is a highly concentrated protein food, 


it should be combined and eaten with 
starchy foods such as bread, and the addi- 


| tion of vegetables and juicy fruits to the 


menu is advisable. Accompanying dishes 


| should not contain much fat, as cheese has a 


very high percentage. Miss Campbell points 





| out that cheese is made easier of digestion 
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by combining it with other foods. When 
eaten with bread, or other starchy food, such 
as potatoes or macaroni, it forms one of the 
most satisfactory food combinations and 
one which will not be difficult of digestion 
for most people. If eaten at the end of a 
heavy meal, as is the common custom, it 
may tax the digestive organs, but if eaten 
as the main dish at a meal which is finished 
with a light dessert, it is not likely to cause 
any digestive disturbance. 

Since April Ist, 1923, all cheese for export 
has been graded under the Dairy Produce 
Act administered by the Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa. Cheese intended for 
domestic consumption is legally exempt 
from the provision of the law, but in practice 
all the cheese produced in Ontario, Quebec, 
and Prince Edward Island, is submitted for 
official grading, both producers and dealers 
insisting on the cheese being officially 
graded, not only for the educational advan- 
tage but also as a basis of trading. 


Ice Cream—the Luxury Product 


CE CREAM, once a luxury, has come to 

take a definite place in the diet of the 
Canadian people. Its use is approved by all 
leading authorities, including the medical 
profession and the dietary specialists. Its 
consumption in Canada reported by the 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics, amounts to 
6,897,810 gallons a year with a value of 
more than $9,000,000. Reduced to cones 
this amounts to approximately 413,000,000. 
This growing trade is of interest to the 
dairying industry, as it uses more than 
200,000,000 gallons of milk in a year for its 
manufacture. 

Ice cream is subject to definite classifica- 
tion according to the materials used in its 
make-up. These are known as plain, cooked 
and sherbets. Plain ice cream is made from 
cream, sugar and flavoring, with or without 
condensed milk or stabilizer. Cooked ice 
cream, also known as French or Neapolitan, 
is made from cream, sugar, eggs and 
flavoring. As custards they sometimes 
contain flour or corn starch. Sherbets and 
ices are made from water, milk, sugar, 
often egg albumen, and a stabilizer, and 
flavored with fruit juices or other natural 
flavoring. The standards for ice cream as 
fixed by the Food and Drugs Act, provide 
that it shall contain not more than two per 
cent. of stabilizers such as gelatin, starch, 
and gum tragacanth, and must contain 
at least ten per cent. of milk fat. Other fats 
are forbidden to be used in the manufacture 


of ice cream 
Condensed Milk Products 


MELLIONsS of gallons of milk are used 
in the manufacture of condensed milk 
and milk powders in the twenty-six factories 
operating in Canada. The output in 1926 
was 28,318,072 pounds made up chiefly of 
evaporated milk, condensed milk, and skim 
milk powder. These products are used prin- 
cipally in the baking, confectionery, and 
ice cream industries, though powdered milk 
has an important place in areas where fresh 
fluid milk is impossible or difficult to pro- 
cure. Condensed milk is required by law to 
carry not less than twenty-eight per cent. 
of milk solids, nor less than eight per cent. 
of milk fat. Evaporated milk must contain 
not less than 25.5 per cent. of milk solids 
and fully 7.8 per cent. of milk fat. Sub- 
standard concentrated milk may be made 
and sold, but it must be labeled “‘skimmed.” 
Milk powder may be made from whole or 
skimmed milk. If from the former, it must 
carry not less than 95 per cent. of milk 
solids, and of this 26 per cent. must be milk 
fat. Milk powder made from milk from 
which the cream has been removed must be 
labeled “skimmed.” 

The Health of Animals Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture has supervision 
over the processing and canning of con- 
densed, evaporated, or otherwise preserved 
milk. These goods are required to be made 
from milk that is sound and wholesome; that 
containers shall be properly sterilized; that 
no deleterious preservative may be used; 
and further, that the label shall show the 
name and address of the manufacturer 
and give a true description of the contents. 
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Baby’s Routine and Management 


Continued from page 19 


imitator like an infant or child. Regularity 
from the day a child is born, makes a better 
baby and a better mother. 

Feeding times should be kept to strictly. 
Baby should be held out regularly for the 
action of bowels and kidneys from the time 
he is born. He then learns what is expected 
of him. The later you leave him for regular 
training, the harder it will be. At first use a 
small chamber; later a commode chair or 
special small toilet seat. 

Sleeping times, bathing, outings, all need 
regulating. He also learns to know when 
mother has a little time to spare to play 
with him. You need not be afraid he will 
become a machine. Nature guards against 
that in his development, but do not leave 
oo much to nature. In the Christmas 
number a picture was drawn of what nature 
intended every baby to be—just a healthy, 
happy little bairn, a joy to everyone and 
especially to his parents. There is nothing 
quite so full of surprises and possibilities. 

The first tive months very often determine 
his health for life. How important that his 
mother should give him his best chance of 
being physically, mentally and socially fit; 
she alone is able to provide the best food and 
to a great extent, mould his character. 


Feeding 
NATURE has provided very little milk 
for the first few days, but this is her 
wise way of educating the digestive tract. 
and every drop of this milk is precious. 
When we consider this, can we not see the 
great harm that is done when a dose of 
castor oil is given? Nature never meant 
this or she would have made other provision 
for cleaning out the bowel. 

For the first twenty-four hours baby 
should be put to both breasts for a few 
minutes every six hours, and from then 
onwards, every four hours, unless otherwise 
ordered by the doctor. It is to be remem- 
bered that we are speaking of the average 
sized baby, not the prematures or babies 
born at full time under five pounds. These 
need special care and attention. Gradually 
increase the time every day until twenty 
minutes for the whole feeding is allowed, 
but not more. Test weighing of the baby 
shows that he gets the bigger part of his food 
in the first five minutes, and that it is not 
necessary to leave him indefinitely, as pro- 
longed nursing establishes bad habits and 
is detrimental to the nipples. Mother and 
baby should both be made comfortable at 
feeding time. No visitors should be allowed, 
and in the early days the nurse should be at 
hand in case of any difficulty. 

From the first, no night feeding should 
be given—that is from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
The night was meant for sleeping and baby 
will soon settle down if he is shown it is 
expected of him. Otherwise he turns night 
into day, and the whole household and, in 
fact, the whole neighborhood is awake. Is 
there anything more distressing than a baby 
who wakens in the small hours of the 
morning? ; 

Before and after each feeding, the nipples 
should be washed with a clean swab and 
sterile water, and then thoroughly dried. 
Boiled water cooled to blood heat may be 





given between feedings. Baby gets thirsty | 
very often as we all do, but crying being his 
only language, the mother very often thinks | 
he is hungry and gives him more food, | 
thereby setting up an initial difficulty which | 
will result in indigestion. Always keep | 
strictly to feed times as the regular emptying 
and stimulating of the breast is essential 
for the proper establishment of lactation. 
The mother should always remember to 
wash her hands thoroughly before sitting 
down to feed the baby. 

We have considered in a previous article 
a diet for the nursing mother, but stress 
must again be laid on plenty of fluid intake. 
A pint of milk with three good varied meals 
a day is enough, but eight to ten glasses of | 
water should be the rule. Get into the habit 
of drinking a glass of water each feed time 
before going to get baby. A glass at each 
meal time and with other fluids taken during 
the day, and the amount will be assured. 

Besides this, the mother should have 
fresh air, proper exercise, plain, wholesome 
meals, regular bowel action, eight hours | 
undisturbed sleep, no tight clothing, rest, 
freedom from worry a happy outlook on 
life, recreation, and above all, the assurance 
that she can feed her baby for nine months. | 


Exercise 
RYING, if not excessive, is very good 
exercise, especially in the open air. The 
baby should have one good cry a day. It 
does not hurt him to cry for fifteen minutes 
once or twice a day. See that his bedclothes 
are not teo tightly tucked in to allow him 
plenty of freedom to kick, and sometime 
during the day allow him a kick .withhis 
napkin loosened. 
Never 'ose an opportunity of giving him 
his sun bath. (See The Chatelaine, August, 
1928. ) 





General Needs 

[et us sum up the baby’s special routine, 

details of which we shall discuss in a 
further article:— 

1. Fresh air—in abundance 

2. Water—which must alway: 'e boiled 
and cooled to blood heat. 

3. Food—natural feeding at proper inter- 
vals and nothing except water bgtween 
feedings. me a 

4. Clothing—non-constrictive, non. irritat- 
ing, light and sufficiently warm. 

5. Bathing—in a cozy corner, bathing and | 
dressing done quickly. 
6. Muscular exercise and sensory stimula- 
tion—changing of position, airing the skin. 
kicking in the sunshine. | 

7. Warmth—pure cool air but proper | 
clothing. : 

8. Regularity in all habits—proper feeding | 
intervals, regularity of sleep, exercise, action | 
of bowels. 

9. Cleanliness in everything—wash hands 
before handling baby, protect him from flies, 
remove soiled napkins from room. | 

10. Sufficient mothering—a little handling | 
and playing. 

11. Management—no comforter, no over- 
indulgence, proper daily exercise 

12. Rest and sleep—which depend on the 
above rules. 





























“Beauty from Within” 


W HAT joy to see your children happy—animated 

and brimming with health! A healthy system 
makes a healthy child. At the first sign of irregular 
elimination use TRU-LAX, the pleasant tasting 
chocolate laxative. TRU-LAX gently and effectively 
cleanses the intestinal system, and puts it on the way 
to health and “Beauty from Within.” 


For Quicker Results 


TRU-LAX, the mint flavored chew- 
ing laxative for grown-ups and 
children. Very pleasant taste, 20¢ 
and $5e packages. 


For a Mild Laxative 


TRU-LAX, the chocolate laxative, is 
especially good for children. They 
love it! 15¢ and 30c sizes. 


Fill out and take this coupon to your neighborhood druggist, and he will give you 
FREE one 15c or 20c package of TRU-LAX, the pleasant family laxative, either in 
chocolate or chewing form, if you purchase one additional 15¢ (Chocolate) or 20c¢ 
(Chewing) package. 


If your druggist cannot supply you 
with TRU-LAX, write to 


TRU-LAX MFG. CO. 
45 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Attention Retail Druggists— 


You are authorized to give 1 package of 
TRU-LAX to any purchaser of a package 
of TRU-LAX, upon presentation of this 
coupon, which will be redeemed by aus. 


TRU-LAX 


THE PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
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How To Make This 
Milk Loaf 


Follow directions carefully and 
you will be sure of success 

1 Royal Yeast cake 

214 cups milk 

3 tablespoons sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

6 tablespoons lard 

6!/ cups flour 


Dissolve Royal Yeast Cake in 1/y cup 
warm milk. Put the remaining 2 cups 
milk into a bowl, add sugar and salt, 
then the yeast; add 21/4 cups flour 
and lastly the melted lard; mix all to- 
gether thoroughly, cover and let stand 
in fairly warm place over night (about 
9 hours). In the morning mix in the 
remaining 4 cups flour, let stand till 
double in bulk. Divide and make into 
two loaves, leaving some of the dough 
to make a twist for top of loaf if 
desired. Place loaves on greased pan, 
let rise to double in bulk. Bake in 


moderate oven. 


Top of loaves may be brushed over 
with a little melted lard or beaten egg 
yolk to which has been added a little 


cold water. 


Write for a copy of the 
ROYAL YEAST BAKE BOOK. 


Sent free on request. 
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- A Magazine for Canadian Women =, 
T will be a welcome New Year's Gift to 
your friends whom you “overlooked” in 
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AN ENGLISH COTTAGE FOR SPRINGTIME 
Designed for The Chatelaine, by Maurice D. Klein, Registered Architect 


Tas delightful semi-bungalow type should appeal to all those who considering that it may be built and well finished considerably under $8,000. 


love picturesque English architecture. The second floor has three bedrooms, bathroom, (in addition to lavatory 
One of its most taking features is the extra room on the ground floor which __ on the first floor) store room and an abundance of closet space. 
might be used for any special purpose—study, office, library or master bedroom Note how entrance is centred on hall leading to living room, dining room 


A sunporch is another feature which makes this house unusually attractive, and rear hall. The kitchen, lavatory and staircase are on a separate hall. 
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native. Sheila would not live anywhere he 
could afford. But he might manage, with 
further skimping, to pay for her at an hotel. 
“But, darling, you living in this piggy, 
piggy place!” 
“IT don’t find it so. 
worry about me.” 
Sheila appeared a shade mollified. “I 
suppose it is the only possible thing to do. 
Of course it will be horrible. I might go to 
the Sheldon and see if they have rooms. I 
told the taxi to wait,” she said, getting up 
and pulling on her gloves. ‘Can you come 
with me, and then I’ll drive you to the 
office.”” She caught his arm and gave it an 
affectionate squeeze. ‘Darling old tortoise! 
It’s lovely to be back. I’ve missed you so.” 
Her spirits had lifted again. In the taxi 
she discussed which hotel would be the most 
comfortable, her voice gay and thrilling. “‘Of 
course I don’t know what people are going 
to say about you—letting me go and live in 
an hotel all alone. But we don’t care, do we, 
darling?” She peered out of the window, 
turned back with an endearing exclamation, 
laying her white gloved hand on his knee 
with a fond pressure. 
a * 


You don’t have to 


CAN’T, oh, I can’t!” 

“Nan, you must.” 

Nan stood with her back against the red 
wall-paper in the hall, and looked appeal- 
ingly at Hugh. He had been asking her to 
let him take her to dinner at the Sheldon to 
meet Sheila, but she shrank from the idea. 

“Don’t you see it makes things look queer 
if I tell Sheila you won’t come? I’ve told her 
about you, told her I’d bring you to dinner 
some night. And now, if you won’t come, 
what will she think?” 

“I know,” Nan said, miserably, “but I 
dread meeting her.” 

“You’ve got to meet her some time. 
Please come.” 

“I'll come. How beastly of me to have 
made such a fuss. It was only—only—oh, 
Hugh—why did she come back?” 

He bit his lip, while his face looked im- 
measurably older. ‘“‘I’ll be here for you at 
seven o’clock or a little earlier.” He hesi- 
tated, wanting to say something more, then 
swiftly deciding against it, he went slowly 
out of the house. 

The time since Sheila had returned had 
been a nightmare to him. He had scarcely 
seen anything of Nan, for Sheila’s demands 
upon his time were incessant, although she 
spent the greater part of her days with a 
Mr. Moss, a heavy-looking man with a 
sallow face and apparently a great deal of 
money. He was a guest in the hotel and was 
making himself excessively amiable to 
Sheila. Hugh had remonstrated on several 
occasions when Sheila had_ telephoned, 
begging him to come over at once, only to 
find on his arrival that she was completely 
absorbed in Mr. Moss’s conversation and 
had only a glance for himself. 

“But what am I to do?” Sheila cried 
reproachfully. “I can’t tell him to go away 
because you’ve come.” 

She begged him to bring Nan to dinner, 
as he knew, to satisfy her curiosity, but for 
Nan’s own sake he felt he could not refuse. 
He knew how Nan would hate it and he 
could not bear the idea either. 

“I’ye drawn you into this,” he said, 
regretfully to Nan on their way to the hotel. 
“I feel these days I’m nothing but a cad.” 

“Don’t be silly. It’s not our fault. It’s 
simply happened, that’s all. If she had never 
gone away and left you, it never would have 
happened. Besides, as far as I’m concerned, 
it’s enough for me to know that you exist. 
That alone makes me feel warm and happy.” 

“I don’t deserve it. You make me feel 
very, very small.” 

“You shouldn't. 
world.” 

Sheila met them in one of the sitting 
rooms hung with mirrors, and studded with 
maroon-covered furniture. Her manner 
toward Nan was patronizing, but she was 
excessively amiable. Hugh felt that never 
before had he been so aware of Nan’s still- 
ness. It seemed to flow over him, assuaging 
the bubbling torrent of Sheila’s vivacious- 
ness. 

An orchestra was playing in an alcove off 
the dining room; people passed in and out of 


I see you topping the 


the long room continually, and Sheila’s 
bright gaze followed each person. She 
nodded at some, and occasionally clutched 
Hugh’s arm and lowered her voice as she 
explained who it was who had just gone by. 
She looked extremely pretty, her hair waved 
and polished, touches of henna-colored 
velvet on her lace dress; henna velvet at her 
wrists. Hugh had seen her scan Nan’s dress 
the moment she had appeared in the room, 
and then dismiss it as though Nan’s simple 
frock did not demand attention. 

“Don’t you adore hotels?”’ Sheila said, 


! 


turning suddenly upon Nan with her quick | 


smile. “I do. They’re such fun.” 


The conversation was falling rather flat, | 


when Mr. Moss stopped on his way from the 
dining room to speak to Sheila. Hugh intro- 
duced him to Nan, but Mr. Moss only gave 
her a rapid glance and then turned his whole 
attention upon Sheila, who smiled radiantly 
into his face. Hugh loathed the man and 
wondered how Sheila could even tolerate 


him. Mr. Moss spoke to her in purposely | 


lowered tones so that neither Nan nor Hugh 
could hear. Then with a bow that took in 
the table rather than anyone in particular, 
he passed on down the room. 

Sheila’s spirits had bubbled up again; her 
cheeks were a bright carnation pink as she 
followed Mr. Moss’s retreating figure with 
her eyes. “He s always wanting to do things 
for me. He was offering mé a box at the 
theatre for next week. Oh, I do love people 
who are rich and generous!” 

“I don’t want you to go in his box, Sheila.” 

Sheila turned to Nan with a sigh. ‘“‘Aren’t 
husbands really dreadful? © Hugh’s so 
jealous. But, then, of course, you don’t 
know much about them.’ 

Nan was very quiet as they walked home 
from the hotel. Hugh was seething with 
emotions which he did not care to put into 
words. Sheila had been abominable to Nan, 
and yet he felt he must be loyal to Sheila 
in words since he was no loyal in feeling. 
_ “She's lovely,” Nan said, at last. “She’s 
like something precious in a velvet case.” 

“Yes, I suppose she’s lovely,” he said 
briefly, and without much expression in his 
voice. Then his surcharged emotion broke 
out into the very words he wanted to sup- 
press. “But that isn’t sufficient to justify 
yourself for living.” 

“She gives people pleasure by being so 
lovely.” 

‘That’s negative. She won’t give in any 
other way. She wants to take, and go on 
taking. She holds out her empty little 
hands and expects them to be filled. And 
there will always be someone to fill them. 
If it isn’t me, it will be someone else. She’s 
quite ready to take from that brute Moss 
now, because I have nothing to give her.” 

Nan said nothing, walking with quick 
nervous steps, her eyes blinking at the 
street lights. 

“Sheila doesn’t want marriage,” he said 
sharply, each word like the flick of a whip; 
“not what I call marriage. She likes some- 
one to support her, to admire her, to show 
the world that she hasn’t been neglected. 
Then when anything goes wrong she runs 
away from it.” 

“Don’t!” Nan remonstrated in a smoth- 
ered voice. ‘‘Oh, don’t! It only makes you 
hate her to say such things. If you’ve got to 
think them, it can’t be helped. But saying 
them prints them on your brain. I know.” 

“It’s rotten of me to speak about her at 
all. Sometimes it bursts through.” 

“I’m sorry for her, really. Oh, she’d laugh 
if she heard me. I’m not being charitable. 
I don’t like her, naturally. But all the 
same, she seems to me rather pathetic. 
She’s fluttering along on the surface of 
things, and if everything isn’t as bright as 
a mirror what is she to do?” 

“Oh. I know I’m unfair to her,” said 
Hugh, following Nan up Mrs. Quince’s 
steps. ‘‘She’s too good for me in spite of 
what I say. I know what I think of myself 
—and it’s a whole lot worse than what I 
think of her. But I can’t help it. Nan—I 
love you!” 

He stood looking down into her face for a 
moment in the little porch that smelt so 
strongly of oilcloth and mustiness. Then, 
drawing her to him, he kissed her. 

(To be continued) 
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“Superfluous Woman?” 


one any more. Certainly they don’t act 
or feel superfluous. There were never 
more healthy, busy, happy women in the 
world than there are right now. 


Just talk to women who've been success- 
ful along their own particular lines. They 
follow the same health rules. They'll all 
tell you they take Nujol regularly. 


“I learned that good habit from our 
school doctor,” you'll be told. ‘“‘She 
advised all the girls to take it, especially 
whenever we had to cut down on our 
regular exercise. You know how head- 
achy you're apt to feel when you're not 
active. Well, you'd be surprised to see 
what a difference it makes if you take 
some Nujol for a few days beforehand.” 


Why don’t you try the same thing? No 
harm trying. For Nujol can't possibly 
upset you, even when you're below par. 
It contains absolutely no medicine or 
drugs. It’s just a pure natural substance 
that helps everything function as it 
should at all times. Perfected by the 
Nujol Laboratories, 26 Broadway, N.Y. 


Nujol not only keeps any excess of bod 
poisons from forming (we all have chem) 
but aids in their removal. Buy a bottle 
of Nujol from your druggist today. In 
sealed packages only, never sold in bulk. 


HESE were the women that the 

census taker used to put down as 
*‘Females without Occupation."’ You 
know. Old-maid aunts. And the familiar 
ailing relatives that had to be supported 
by some other member of the family. 


What’s become of these so-called *‘super- 
fluous women?’ You hardly ever meet 

















EVERY CANADIAN BOY 
Has a Chance to Earn 
His Own Spending Money 


joe the ranks of our successful salesboys. Send your name and 
address to THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING Co., LTD., 143 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, for further particulars and a free start in business. 


Address 





Soft, White Hands 
in Any Weather 


Protect your hands 
against wintry winds... 
preventchapping,rough- 
ness, redness. Use Cam- 
na’sItalian Balm.Send 

c for a generous-size 
sample to Campana Cor- 


poration Ltd., Toronto. 
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New! 


For Your Next 
Bridge Party 


Be the first to set your Bridge tables 
with these smart Congress Bridge 
Sets. Each decorative box contains 
two mated pairs of beautiful Con- 
gress Playing Cards, four tallies and 
a score pad, all matching; in full 
colors with gold edges. Also in 
three set containers for large parties, 
gifts or prizes. Colorful new de- 
signs, including the modernistic. 
At your dealer's . . . or write us if 
he hasn't these new sets in stock. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. B-3, Windsor, Canada 


Co-sponsor with Auction Bridge Magazine, New 
York City, of 


BRIDGE by RADIO 
Broadcast by 112 stations 
Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge, 120 pages, 


te instructions, and the latest official 
rules—10c postpaid. 


Most modern playing card fac- 
tory in the world 


CONGRESS 


and BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 
MADE IN CANADA 
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are not there to bewilder vou with a lot of 
little ways that hold you in spite of all you 
know. Distance is the best test I know.” 

“Perhaps you'll see me like that when I 


| gO away. 





A tight fear clutched him. He sat upright, 
looking at her with a frown. ‘‘What do you 
mean? You're not going away. Nan, what 
do you mean?” 

She laughed, a faint, faint laugh. ‘‘No, 
not now. Sometime, of course. She'll come 
back.” 

He stared at her steadily. Yes, Sheila 
would come back. Nan picked up her hat, 
playing with the ribbon, then drew the hat 
down over her sleek hair. The sun was 
dropping in the sky. A shaft of light was 
like a long gold funnel with a round gold 
ball at the end. Purple shadows trailed from 
the tree trunks, and laid themselves noise- 
lessly on the ground. Cow-bells sounded in 
the distance. 

Hugh pulled out his watch; it was later 
than he thought. “I suppose we must we 
going,” he said, a lingering regret in his tone. 

He got up and held out his hand to pull 
her to her feet. The woods were dim as they 
entered them and curiously hushed. The sun 
had dropped too low to send any more flashes 
of light through the close thick foliage. The 
green dusk swam around them. 

A squirrel scurried across the path and 
Nan turned to watch it. “Look,” she 
whispered. 

His heart was beating in his throat. Her 
face was like a pale honey-colored moon in 
that queer green light. The woods were 
drawing them in and in and in—into a warm 
green secrecy. “Nan . . . oh, Nan!” 

His lips were on her mouth. With a long 
sigh she drew herself away from him. They 
went silently through the wood. 

2 + * + 


GHEILA had returned unexpectedly. She 
had cabled that her Aunt was ill and 
that they might sail immediately. Hugh 
had expected to hear from her again, but 
instead she arrived at Mrs. Quince’s early 
one morning while he was dressing. He 
opened his door in astonishment, hearing 
her voice in the hall She threw herself 
impulsively into his arms. 

“I thought I’d give you a glorious surprise, 
darling old tortoise,”” she cried, as he drew 
her into the room, away from Mrs. Quince’s 
astonished stare. “I thought it would be 
such fun to pounce in upon you like this. 
What a dreadful place, darling. Oh—oh— 
the wall-papers' It’s too dreadful. It’s so 
de-r «ss-ing!” 

Hugi was acutely conscious of Mrs. 
Quince on the other side of the thin door 
through which Sheila’s voice penetrated 
easily. “Please, Sheila,” he said quickly in 
an undertone. He heard a door slam at the 
end of the hall and knew that Mrs. Quince 
had heard and retreated indignantly to her 
own quarters. 

“Do you suppose that dreadful old woman 
heard?” Sheila asked lightly, seeing his 
expression. 

“She couldn’t very well help it,’”’ he said, 
thinking how extraordinary that they should 
be talking of Mrs. Quince on the moment of 
her return. 

“Well, it will do her good. Darling, are 
you dreadfully glad to have me back? It 
seems ages and ages since I went away.” 

She dropped into the chair at his writing- 
table and slowly drew off her gloves. She 
appeared foreign in her exaggerated clothes. 
A small brown hat tilted rakishly above the 
smooth waves of her taffy-colored hair, 
long earrings, and some sort of quaint ruche 
around her neck. Her voice was strange; she 
was affecting an English accent. The room 
seemed to be flooded with perfume and with 
her bright flashing personality. 

Hugh stood looking at her, feeling at a 
loss for words, conscious that Sheila’s voice 
was piercing the walls, that her swift cas- 
cades of laughter could be heard upstairs. 

“Poor Aunt Helen, she was so sick. I 
don’t know what I would have done if it 


‘ hadn’t been for the nicest man who was 


crossing. He did simply everything for me. 
‘It was such a shame,” she went on inco- 


herently, ‘I was so dreadfully disappointed. | 


You see, we didn’t intend to come back until 
spring. It was disgusting. Spoiling all my 
fun. I very nearly stayed over with some 
people we met, but Aunt Helen said she 


couldn’t travel alone. At her age—ridicu- | 
lous. I’m sure she would have been better | 


without me. But she made it the least bit 


unpleasant when I suggested staying be- 


hind. So I came.” 


Hugh stood, his hands in his pocket, 


listening but not really hearing all she was 


saying. He was wondering if the closing hall | 
door meant that Nan had gone out. He also | 
wondered what he was to do with Sheila, for | 


it was apparent that she would not stay at 


Mrs. Quince’s even for a day. He would | 
have to find some place, and he calculated | 


how much he could afford. 


She leaned forward and picked up a | 


photograph from his table, looking at it 
quizzically. It was a photograph of Nan, 
and he felt himself grow hot. 

“Who's this?” she inquired in amused 
tones. 

“A friend of mine.” 

“Oh really. Then you haven’t been hav- 
ing such a dull time after all in this dreadful 
place,” and she gave him a bright slanting 
glance. 

He took the photograph from between her 
fingers and slipped it into his pocket. ‘What 
have you decided to do, Sheila? Do you 
want an apartment or do you want to 
board?” 

Her eyebrows went up in a familiar peak 
of dismay. 

“Oh, darling! Can’t we buy a house now? 
We're surely not dreadfully poor after all 
this time? It’s awful to be so hard up as 
I’ve been. I couldn’t buy a thing I wanted. 
And the shops were wonderful. I thought 


surely everything would be all fixed up by | 


this time.” 





| 
| 


“We're certainly not very well off. Ina 


year or so things may be going better.” 

“A year or so, darling,” she wailed; ‘‘oh, 
how awful!” Her amber eyes clouded. “I 
was going to ask you if you could let me 
have a little money. I had to borrow from 
Aunt Helen. I thought it would be too 
absurd to be in Paris and buy nothing. My 
own wretched money seemed to evaporate. 
I thought, of course, things would be all 
right, oh quite all right, by now.” 

“How much is it?” 

“What? Oh, what I borrowed. Nothing 
much. Nothing to get cross about. I only 
got some simple little dresses. But, darling, 
where are we to live? I couldn’t stand a 
grubby little apartment.” 

He sighed, for here it was all beginning 
over again. 

“Perhaps the Plaza would be nice,”’ Sheila 
ruminated. 

“I suppose it’s quite the most expensive 
apartment in the city,” he said steadily. 
“Don’t you understand, Sheila. I can’t 
afford anything like that. It will have to 
be small and fairly cheap.” 


“But I’d loathe that,” she said with | 


reproach. “Perhaps then, we’d better go 
to an hotel. Of course it would be horrid, 
but still—”’ 


Hugh walked across the room and stood 
looking out of the window. Her ideas semed 
to have even enlarged since she had been 
away; she appeared to be even more un- 
reasonable. ‘I couldn’t manage that at all,”’ 
he said, trying to keep the annoyance he 
felt out of his voice. ‘An hotel would be 
even more expensive. That is any hotel 
where you would be willing to go.” 

“Then, what on earth are we to do?” 
And Sheila’s voice rose in a shrill wail. 

“I’m trying to think.” He turned and 
regarded her for a moment. What would 
satisfy her? Nothing that he could afford. 
“The only thing I can see for it is for you 
to go to an hotel while I stay on here,” he 
said slowly, hoping that he was not suggest- 
ing this because it would be pleasanter for 
himself. It did appear to be the only alter- 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about per- 
sonal clothes problems, and see 
the colored sketches of all the 
new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by mail 

from any of the distributors 
listed below, or from Vogue Pat- 

tern Service, 70 Bond Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering misses’ 
or children’s designs state age. 


How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C.O.D. delivery. When 
ordering, please enclose cheque, 
money order or stamps. Remit- 
tances should be made out to the 
store or office from which you 
order. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson's Bay Company 


Edmonton 

Hudson's Bay Company 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver 

Hudson's Bay Company 
Victoria 

Hudson's Bay Company 

ONTARIO 

Galt 

W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King Street 


West 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


Lendon 
Smallman & Ingram, Ltd., 
Dundas Street 


Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks Street 


St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 
Paul Street 


Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 


149-157 


17 St. 


Winnipeg 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 


Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, Ltd., 
27 King Street 


QUEBEC ; 


Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company 
Quebec 


Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon 
Hudson's Bay Company 


Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrods ind Shoolbred’s, and at thirty 
agencies in the Provinces, Scotland, and 
Ireland. On the Continent, Vogue Pat- 
terns are for sale in most of the large 
cities. A list of these Agencies may be 
found in the European edition of the 
Vogue Pattern Book, for sale at the 
principal kiosks and bookstalls. 
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PIONEERS, O PIONEERS! 


HE MAKERS OF CANADA as a set is your ancestral 

palace—y our national gallery your hall of immortals. 

It is your source book of inspiration and patriotism, a dic- 
tionary of National biography reduced to its essential parts. It 
is history made interesting and attractive by the sheer force of 
its simplicity of narrative, just the plain unvarnished but radi- 
antly glowi ing story of the building of a nation by way of its 
discoverers, its pioneers and its statesmen. 


It is a text book of progress, its great figures marking the 
advance along the road of triumph and achievement. 


MacLean’s Magazine is seeking to stimulate patriotism to pre- 
pare Canadians for bigger and greater achievement by making 
it possible for you to acquire this great work for a fraction of its 
former cost. 

You are not asked to purchase before examining. Indeed we 
insist that you be satisfied before making payment. 

There are 32 great lives ‘acluded in the twelve handsome 
volumes. They are 



































CHAMPLAIN WILLIAM LYON BALDWIN 
LAVAL MACKENZIE LAFONTAINE 
FRONTENAC SELKIRK HINCKS 
MONTCALM SIMPSON MACDONALD 
WOLFE DOUGLAS CARTIER 
DORCHES} ist PAPINEAU BROWN 
HALDIMAND we TILLEY 
SIMCOE WiTior TUPPER 
BROCK DURHAM STRATHCONA 
SIR ALEXANDER SYDENHAM VAN HORNE 
MACKENZIE ELGIN LAURIER 


And in addition THE OXFORD ENCYCLOPAEDIA of Can- 
adian History, 800 pages of invaluable information about your 
country. 

The whole set is only twenty-five dollars, where formerly it was 
sixty dollars and ninety dollars. 

If only as an act of simple justice to yourself and your family, 
examine it, think it over. You are sure to want it. 


If there is not a bookstore in your district showing it, mail 
this coupon that you may learn where you can most easily 
look through these volumes. 


HERE have been great empires in the 
past founded on conquest and slaughter. 
They blazed a trail of bloodshed and 
perished swiftly in corruption and de- 
cay. But the Canadian nation is built 

on the rock of the infinite patience of the pioneers. 


A Canadian artist has drawn for you the coming 
of the pioneers. Not by bloodshed, but by the Ieng 
labour of the axe, by the toil that tamed the raging 
streams and harnessed them to the service of man, by 
the slow patient conquest of the stubborn forces of 
nature, by a dogged endurance that no dangers and 
no difficulties could break was this nation built. It 
is a far prouder story than that of the warrior empires 
of old. 

The story which a Canadian artist has drawn has 
been written down for you by Canadian writers of 
distinction in the fascinating biographies of the 
pioneers, contained in The Makers of Canada. 


The story of the pioneers is a challenge to you to 
emulate the steadfast faith and perseverance of your 
ancestors. It is a challenge to you to carry on their 
work and take your share in the building up of the 
nation which they founded. 
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THE MacLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
153 University Avenue, Toronto 

de eens kok ASD 1928 
Sirs: Without obligation to me, please let me 
know how I may have opportunity to examine 
a set of MacLean’s Magazine edition 


THE MAKERS CF CANADA 
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NOT $90: 


NOT EVEN $60 : 


BUT ONLY $25 
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Wleals of the Ponth 


Thirty-One Menus for January 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Oyster Stew 
Crackers 
Fruit Cake 


e 


Compiled by Margaret E. Read, B.A., M.Sc. 


DINNER 


Roast Turkey, Dressing 
Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Jelly 
Mashed Potatoes Cauliflower 
Plum Pudding 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER 


Bananas 
Rolled Oats Fried Sweetbreads 
Kippered Herring Canned Raspberries 
Toast Molasses Cookies 
Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 


Cold Sliced Ham 


Brown Betty 
Coffee 


Baked Potatoes Creamed Parsnips 


Stewed Prunes 
Cream of Wheat 
Bacon Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Sliced Oranges 
Scrambled Egos T 
ramble s ‘oast 
Tea Coffee Cocca 


Stewed Figs 
Sunerva Cereal 
Calves’ Liver Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Tangerines 
Rolled Oats with Bran 
Waffles with Maple Syrup 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Raw Apples 
Cornmeal! Porridge 
Broiled Ham ‘cast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Whole Oranges 
Cream of Wheat with Bran 
Cinmeed Baw on Toast 
Tea ee Cocoa 


Stewed Apricots 
Oatmeal Porridge 
Sausages Pop Overs 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Grapefruit 
10 Red River Cereal 
Chipped Beef with Chopped 
Pimento and Brown Gravy 


Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Il Prunes 
Cornmeal Porridge 
Grilled Kidneys and Mushrooms 


on Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


12 
Baked Apples 
Fried Mush Bacon 
Tea Coffee 


Hot Rolls 


Tangerines 
Oatmeal with Bran 
Broiled Finnan Haddie 


Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


I 5 Stewed Figs 
Red River Cereal 
French Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


16 Orange Juice 
rnmeal 
Soft Cooked Eggs 
Bran Gems 
Coffee Cocoa 


Cold Turkey 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 


Apple Pie 
Coffee 


Wing Steak 
Boiled Potatoes 
Creamed Carrots 
Suet Pudding 
Coffee 


Cheese Souffle 
Tomato Sauce 

Canned Pears Drop Cakes 
Tea or Cocoa 


Creamed Turkey on Toast 
Sliced Pineapple Rocks 
Tea or Cocoa 


Baked Haddock 
Potatoes on the Half Shell 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Fig Pudding 
Coffee 


Boston Beans 
Steamed Brown Bread 
Canned Strawberries 

Tea or Cocoa 


Pork Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Diced Turnips 
Baked Apples 

fee 


Spanish Rice 
Butter Tarts 
Tea or Cocoa 


Roast Beef 
Mushrooms on Toast 
Fruit Salad Yorkshire Pudding 


Nut Wafers Au Gratin Potatoes Canned Peas 


Teaor Cocoa + a." 





Cold Roast Beef 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Creamed Oyster Plant 
Steamed Chocolate Pudding 
with a Sauce 

ee 


Meat Pie 
French Fried Potatoes 
Boiled Onions 
Cottage Puddin 7 Caramel Sauce 
ee 


Lamb Chops 
Chili Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Prune Whip 
Tea or Cocoa 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Parsnips 
Lemon Souffle 
Coffee 


Macaroni au Gratin 
Baked Apples 
Tea or oa 


Baked Spare Ribs 

Franconia Potatoes 

Buttered Cabbage 
Trifle 
Coffee 


Rabbit Pie 
Figs with Cream 
Vanilla Cookies 

Tea or 


Fresh Fried Herrin 
Mashed Potatoes Canned Corn 
Mock Cherry Pie 
Coffee 


Curried Eggs 
Corn Muffins 
Tea or Cocoa 


Syrup 


Lamb Stew 
_ Liver and Onions | Boiled Potatoes Creamed Carrots 
Plain Blanc Mange with Jelly | Bread Pudding 

Tea or Cocoa } Coffee 


| 
1 


Roast Goose, Apple Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes 
Canned String Beans 
Date Whip 
Coffee 


Jellied Tomato Salad 
Toasted Muffins 
Peaches with Whipped Cream 
Cake 


Tea or Cocoa 





Cold Roast Goose 
Spiced Crabapple Jelly 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 
Poor Man's Pudding 
Coffee 


Scalloped Spaghetti 
and Tomatoes | 
Hot Biscuits Honey | 
Tea or Cocoa | 


Fried Salmon Cakes | Au Gratin Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Peach Snow Pumpkin Pie 


| 
| Rolled Stuffed Flank of Beef Baked 
Tea or Coffee | Coffee 


Baked Ham 
French Fried Potatoes 
Scalloped Oyster Plant 

Carrot Pudding 
Coffee 


Welsh Rarebit 
Jellied Prunes and Nuts | 
Tea or Cocoa | 
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Stewed Apricots 
Cream of Wheat with Bran 
Plain Omelette Muffins 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


Sliced Oranges 
Roman Meal 
Lamb Chops Toast 
Tea Coffee 


20 Grapefruit 
Bacon and Eggs 
Marmalade 
Tea Coffee 


Toast 


Cocoa 


21 Prunes 
Cream of Wheat 
Sausages Cornmeal! Muffins 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


22 Raw Apples 
Oatmeal! with Bran 
Creamed Fish on Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


23 Stewed Figs 
Sunerva Cereal 
Shirred Eggs Hot Rolls 
Tea Coffee 0a 


Creamed Peas and Ham on Toast 


Apple Sauce _Macaroons 


ea or Cocoa 


use ham bone) 
Chocolate Eclairs 
Tea or C cOa 


Cold Meat Cornucopias 
Brown Bread 
Chocolate Marshmallow Cake 


Waffles with Maple Syrup 


ea or Cocoa 


Rice and Meat Croquettes 
with Tomato Sauce 
Grape Preserves 
Cocoanut Macaroons 
Tea or Cocoa 


Fried Oysters with Bacon 
Jelly Roll 
Tea or Cocoa 


Cream of Pea Soup with Croutons 


Sliced Oranges with Chopped Dates 


Fried Sole 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Gingerbread with Whipped Cream 


Coffee 


Ham Timbales 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Kidney Beans 
Steamed Blueberry Pudding 
Coffee 


Dressed Pork Tenderloin 
Potatoes on the Half Shell 
Canned Corn 
Raisin Pie 
Coffee 


Veal Cheps 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 

Sago Pudding 
Coffee 


Braised Shoulder of Lamb 
Franconia Potatoes 
Creamed Cabbage 
Ginger Pudding 
Coffee 


Baked Hash 
Boiled Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Lemon Pie 
Coffee 





24 Whole Oranges 
Cornmeal 
Pork Chops 
Tea ffee 


Toast 
Cocoa 


Canned Asparagus 
with Cheese Sauce 
Apricot Fluff 

fee 


25 Baked Apples 
Cream of Wheat with Bran 
Waffles with Syrup 
Tea Coffee 


26 Tangerines 
Oatmeal! Porridge 
Fishcakes Muffins 
Tea Coffee 


Spanish Omelette 

Canned Blueberries 

Chocolate Cookies 
Tea or 


Headcheese 

Beet Salad 
Floating Island 

ea or Cocoa 


Rocks 





| Toasted Raisin Bread Sandwiches 


27 Fresh Gra 
pes 
Small Steak 
Tea Coffee 


Toast 
Cocoa 


2 Stewed Apricots 
Red River Cereal 

Poached Eggs Toast 

Tea Coffee Cocoa 


29 Grapefruit 
Roman Meal! 
Bacon Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


30 Raw Apples 
Oatmeal! with Bran 
French Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


3 I Oranges 
Cream of Wheat 
Fried Liver Muffins 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


With Cheese Filling 
Toasted Nut Bread Sandwiches 
with Marmalade Filling 
Orange Charlotte Small Cakes 

Tea or Cocoa 


Club Sandwiches 
Caramel Custard Cookies 
Tea or Cocoa 


Chicken Soup with Vermicelli 
Celery Stuffed with Cheese 


Graham Wafers with Date Filling 


and Whipped Cream 
Tea or Cocoa 


Individual Pork Pies 
Citron Preserves Ginger Snaps 
Tea or Cocoa 


Scalloped Corn 
Raspberry Tarts 
Tea or Cocoa 


Shepherd's Pie 
Macedoine of Vegetables 
Baked Rice with Raisins 

Coffee 


Boiled Codfish Egg Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Fried Parsnips 
Date Pudding 
fee 


‘ 


Hamburg Steak 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Creamed Oyster Plant 
Cup Pudding 
Coffee 


Boiled Chicken with Dumplings 
Duchess Potatoes Canned Peas 
Chocolate Pie with Whipped Cream 


Coffee 


Roast Pork, Fried Apples 
Franconia Potatoes 
Diced Turnips 
Molasses Pudding 
Coffee 


Cold Roast Pork 
Au Gratin Potatoes 
Canned String Beans 

Apple Tapioca 
Coffee 


Baked Finnan Haddie 
Scalloped Potatoes Glazed Onions 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
Coffee 


Boiled Tripe 
French Fried Potatoes 
Creamed Cabbage 
Blueberry Shortcake 
Coffee 


January is a cold month! Consider the necessity of 
sugar, starch and fat in your diet. They 
give heat and energy. 
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She was on her feet, incredulous, half 
expecting him to cry when she bent over 
him, but his swollen eyes looked up at her 
in his old diffident boyish way, and he 
smiled, pathetically, but smiled. 

“Was I very bad?” he croaked. 

Some day, when they could laugh over it, 
she would tell him just how bad he was, but 


‘now all that she said was, “‘You cried every 


time you looked at me.” 

“Was in a deep well, trying to climb out. 
Slits in it every now and then—your face in 
slits, floating about like a balloon. Seemed 
proper thing to cry.” He opened his eyes 
in sudden recollection. ‘Your breakfast, 
Jane.” 

Jane realized with a pang that he had 
been worrying about her all morning. ‘Too 
late for breakfast, darling,” she said re- 
morsefully. ‘‘But I’ll go out and get my 
lunch right away. Please don’t try to talk, 
Hugh; you’ll hurt your throat.” 

He said huskily, “Lunch? What time is 
it?” 

Glancing at the clock, she told him, all 
unsuspecting ‘‘Half-past one.” 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated—if a hoarse 
whisper can be given so emphatic a verb— 
“You'll be late at Stock and Trimble’s!” 

She had forgotten her appointment with 
Mr. Collins, but she was more startled by 
Hugh’s reminding her of it. ‘“Why—how 
did you know?” she stammered. 

“Clear voice—heard him over the ’phone,”’ 
he said with difficulty. ‘Sorry, didn’t 
mean to snoop.” She tried to say some- 
thing, and was mute. ‘Don’t blame you,” 
he went on. ‘Rotten being poor. Mad at 
first. Notnow. Hurry, Jane.” 

“Oh, Hugh, it wasn’t the money!” she 
blurted out, and stopped, conscious of the 
nurse’s listening ears. 

“Mother?” he persisted. ‘“‘Wondered 
about that, lately, too.”” She nodded, and 
he nodded gravely. “Put up with her, 
myself—thought she was a help to you.” 
He tucked her hand under his cheek. 
“Delicate little girl. Shouldn’t work hard. 
Sorry . . . made a mess of things.” 

“Oh, Hugh!” she cried, ‘“‘I’d gladly work 
myself into a skeleton if only I was mistress 
of my own house!” 

“Bad as that?” he asked sadly. ‘“‘Silly 
old fool!”” He moved his head on her hand. 
“Not her; me,’’ he explained, with a cough 
that made her wince. 

“Hugh, darling. you shouldn’t talk!” she 
burst out. “‘Listento me! If you will only 
help me, stand behind me, I’ll get the house 
back into my hands. What do I care for 
Stock and Trimble? It’s you and Boy I 
want—it’s you two I live for! Oh, Hugh,” 
as a tear slipped down his wan cheek. ‘I’m 
making you cry, and all I’m trying to do is 
show you how I love you!” and she kissed 
him passionately. 

“Don’t deserve it,”” he muttered. 


Jane straightened. ‘I'll go and get some 
lunch now,” she said. Putting on her 
wraps, she went to the door, and smiled 
back into his mournful eyes. ‘Go to 
sleep,” she said, forming her lips into a kiss. 

Not far from the hospital was a restaurant 
with a public telephone inside the door. 
Shutting herself into its booth, she tele- 
phoned Stock and Trimble and asked for 
Mr. Collins. He had not yet returned from 
lunch. Apparently Mr. Collins believed in 
keeping his applicants waiting. “Will you 
please tell him,” she said with a trace of 
maliciousness in her voice, “that Mrs. 
Lanier finds her family ties too—ah— 
binding to allow her to become his buyer.” 
She hung up, not without a pang. Farewell, 
imported clothes! Expensive vacations, 
adieu! Welcome back, little budget, with 
your forty-dollar coat that must last three 
years! Now for grandma, and the war to 
end wars for all time in the house of Lanier. 
Grimly she gave her own number and heard 
her telephone ring. 

It was answered so promptly that she 
had a vision of grandma sitting waiting 
beside it with her hat still on. 

“Is that you, Jane?” asked grandma in 


Strangely tremulous tont “And how are 
they? How are they?” 

Jane gave a glowing account of the | 
progress of the two patients, and was | 
forced to add, ‘‘of course, Hugh’s throat is | 
very sore.” 


“Ah, it is early yet,” said grandma 
gloomily. “I only hope there are no | 
complications.’ 

Jane felt anew the stirrings of that help- | 
less exasperation which grandma had such 
power to infuse into her family, but she | 
clutched the receiver hard and said calmly, | 

| 


, 


“Dr. Tait isn’t at all alarmed.” 

Grandma pushed the doctor aside with an 
eloquent grunt which meant, “Dr. Tait? 
And who is he beside a mother? I will 
come,” she panted, “‘I will come at once.” 

“Why?” asked Jane flatly, holding tight, 
tight to the receiver. ‘You can’t do any- 
thing. The nurses do it all.” She felt that 
if grandma were allowed to come to the 
hospital, the war would be lost in the first 
campaign. 

“Why? Because my place is with my 
son,” boomed grandma. 

“My place is with Hugh and Boy,” Jane 
said, ‘“‘and there isn’t room for another in 
that little room.’ 

“You can come home. 
there all morning.” 

“Yes, and it hasn’t been an easy morn- 
ing,” retorted Jane, “But I’m not coming 
home, for Hugh wants me to stay.” 

“‘He can’t want you as much as he wants 
his mother.” 

“Hugh is a man now,” Jane told her, with 
her knuckles white upon the receiver. “A 
man does not need his mother to look after 
him. He expects to look after her. It’s a 
wife’s place to be with him in sickness or in 
health, and that’s what I promised to do, 
and that’s what I intend to do from now on. 
It’s time you realized,” she swept on, “that 
Hugh has a wife and that he was told to 
cleave to her and she to him!” 

There was a sound in the receiver as if 
grandma were having a session with her 
handkerchief, then her voice said with 
unwonted meekness, “Very well. It is a 
mother’s place, I suppose, to be pushed off 
in her old age into a corner.” 

Involuntarily, Jane smiled. It would, 
indeed, be a large corner that would hold 
grandma. She strove to request in a 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘Will you please air the 
beds in the spare room? I expect we can 
bring them home to-morrow.” 

“If all goes well,” amended grandma. 
“Is there anything else you want me to do?” 

“Only to rest and be thankful it is over,” 
said Jane kindly. 

She came out of the booth in a glow. 
She had no illusions. There was still a long, 
hard campaign ahead. This had been only 
a skirmish, but Jane had come out of it 
without a scratch while grandma’s seasoned 
troops had suffered heavy losses. Poor old 
grandma! Yet she must lea.n her place, as 
we all must in this world. 

There was no flavor in anything she ate, 
and still she was revived. She hurried back 
to the hospital, feeling that its windows were 
more sympathetic than they had been five 
hours ago. A deep hush lay behind the 
massive door of Room 311. Pushing it 
cautiously in, she found the nurse still on 
guard. In the dimmed room the two 
seemed to slumber; but she had hardly set 
her foot inside when a cracked little voice 
cried, “‘Mummie‘” 

“He’s been asking for you for half-an- 
hour,” said the nurse. 

Jane laid a caressing hand on Hugh's 
submerged form, and passed swiftly around 
him to fold her little boy in her arms. “I 
bought you a little car, honey,” she 
whispered. 

“Don’t want a little car—want only 
you,” he said, laying himself down with a 
satisfied sigh. ; 

Hugh’s blankets moved. His face ap- 
peared, and there was the wraith of a/| 
twinkle in his tired eyes. 

“Pair selfish pigs,” he croaked. ‘So 
do I.” 
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Good Milk Gone to Waste ! 


FROSTY winter’s morning— 

splintering bottles on the 

doorstep—frozen milk. And 
it never tastes quite the same— 
ask any housewife. 


A simple way to avoid this an- 
noyance is by always having a sup- 
ply of Klim in your cupboard. For 
Klim is milk—not a substitute— 
just pure whole milk from selected 
dairy cows, in the form of powder. 
The water is removed from the milk 
in making Klim—adding Klim to 
water again gives you fresh coun- 


try milk—cream and all—read 
use the moment you need it. 


for 
lim 


cannot sour or freeze. 


Any recipe calling for milk is a Klim recipe. Send 
name and address for our free book called “Nationally 
Known Recipes’ full of new and simple household 


cooking hints. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 


115 George St., Toronto 


Because of the way we live to-day, 
the things we eat, few are entirely 
free from acidosis. To help the system 
keep sound and sweet, take Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia. 

Does a hearty meal give you an un- 
comfortable sense of fulness? Do 


rich foods disagree, or bring on sour 
stomach? Don’t suffer, and don’t diet. 
sweetener that 


this universal 


emand. 


Try 


Makes Life Sweeter 


i 






of Magnesia 





every physician endorses; that the 
public has found so helpful. It is a gen- 
tle corrective that every stomach needs 
at times; whenever a coated tongue, 
fetid breath, and acrid skin tells you 
the system needs sweetening. _ 
Phillips is the genu- 
ine, prescriptional prod- 
uct physicians endorse; 
the name is important. 
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Your Hands Need 


Cuticura Soap 


Every day to keep them soft and 
smooth. Bathe with either hot or cold 


water and always dry thoroughly. If 
chapped, red or rough use hot water 
and Cuticura Soap, rubbing in Cuticura 
Ointment after drying, especially at 
night. 

Sample Each Free by Mail. Address Canadian Depot: 


“Stenhouse, Ltd, Montreal.’’ Price, Soap 25c. Oint- 
ment 25 and 50c. Taleum 25c. 





the most stubborn skin gists. 


For free sample 
of each, write BEE Ba Alay 


Resinol i": 


Laugh If You Like-/ 


one had been called on to entertain and 

all had responded with a song or with a 
selection on some musical instrument. And 
now it was my turn. 

I had always been known as a “sit in the 
corner.” I had never been able either to 
sing or play. So they all murmured as I 
smiled confidently and took my place at 
the piano. Then I played—first ballads, 
then classical numbers and popular tunes. 

For the first time in my life I was the 
very center of attraction. 

They had listened—dumfounded. For a 
moment, now that I had finished, they re- 
mained silent. Then thunderous applause! 
Then questions. 


“How did you do it?” they chorused. 
“And we thought you didn’t know a note!” 
“Why didn’t you tell us you were taking 
lessons privately?” “Who was your 
teacher?” 


For a moment the questions over- 
whelmed me. 


“Teacher? I never had one,” I replied, 
“I learned by myself, at home.” 


They laughed in disbelief. 


“Laugh if you want,” I countered, “I did 
learn music without a teacher. 


“I loved music. But I couldn’t afford a priv- 
ate teacher. And I couldn’t bear the thought of 
monotonous exercises. Anyway, I thought a 
person had to have talent to become a musician! 


“You all know how I've just sat around while 
the rest of you entertained. Time after time I 
longed to be able to play. 


“Then one night I sat at home alone, reading 
a magazine. Suddenly my eye caught a startling 
announcement. It told of a new, easy method of 
quickly learning music—right in your own home 
—and without a teacher. It sounded impossible 
—but it made me wonder. After all, I decided, 
it doesn’t cost a cent to find out. So I signed 
the coupon, and—well, you know the rest.” 


[: was ata little social gathering. Every- 


Eczema Quickly Relieved ¢. 


disorders will in many 
Do you perhaps think cases vanish completely 
that rash or eczema of with a few applications 
yours is hopeless? Then of the Ointment. Then 
join the thousands of use Resinol Soap daily. 
others who have used Many wonder at the 
Resinol with almost QUICKNESS of its 
startling success. Even action. At all drug- 


— But I Did Learn 
Music Without a Teacher 


Wa Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 













Pick Your 
Instrument 


Guitar 
Saxophone Ukulele 
rombene 
Voice and Speech 
Automatie Finger 
Contre! 






Stone Ageer tion 
The course, I explained to S-strive = — 


them, was more helpful than 
I ever dreamed possible. It was amazingly simple 
—even a child could learn to play this quick, 
easy way. I chose the piano. And from the very 
beginning I was playing real notes, catchy tunes 
—just like a regular musician! It was just like 
a fascinating game! 

Now I can play anything—jazz or classical. 1 

am never at a loss to entertain. No more dreary 
hours of, solitude for me. And I even play in an 
orchestra, and make money having a wonderful 
time! 
_ You, too, can iearn to play your favorite 
instrument by this easy “‘at home” method that 
has helped almost half a million people to in- 
creased pleasure and financial gain. You don’t 
have to know a thing about music—progress is 
rapid because every step is easy to understand. 
Pick out the instrument you want to play. The 
U. S. School of Music does the rest. And the cost 
averages just a few cents a day! 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 

Our wonderful! illustrated Free Book and our 
Free Demonstration Lesson prove how anyone can 
learn to play his favorite instrument by note 
quickly and for just a fraction of what old slow 
methods cost. 


_If you really want to learn to play—if new 
friends, ‘good times, social popularity and in- 
creased income appeal to you—act now! Si¢n 


the coupon and send it before it’s too late. In- | 


struments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
Sen School of Music, 1551 Brunswick Bldg., 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

1551 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

_ Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane. Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 
your casy payment plan. I am interested in the follow- 
ing course: 
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Jane Stands By 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Better go outside for a while, Mrs 
Lanier,”’ said the nurse 
| “¥ don’t mind if he’s all right,” quavered 
Jane. ; 

“Oh, he’s all right. Don’t worry. Go 
| down to the chesterfield and wait, please.” 
She went blindly into the corridor and 
istumbled over the chesterfield. But she 
could not bear to stay there long, and in a 
minute or two drifted back to the room. 
He was alone, in bed, with no pillow under 
his head, only a towel already stained with 
dark red spots. His face was gray now. 
She touched it with her lips and found it 
clammy. 

“Oh, Hughie, my poor boy!” she said, 
with another kiss. 

He began to whimper, with his eyes tight 
shut. ‘Sore, sore,”’ he said in a childish 
voice. 

“I know it’s sore, my darling,”’ she said. 

He managed to open his eyes—his fine, 
gray-brown eyes all glazed and bloodshot. 
They found her face, and she smiled, ex- 
pecting an answering smile, no matter how 
wry, and was dumbfounded to see his face 
crinkle as frankly as a baby’s. 

“Hughie, Hughie,”’ she said, “‘you mustn’t 
cry. Everything’s all right now.” 

Perhaps everything was, but Hugh could 
not believe it. As she stood at his back 
wiping his damp hair with a towel, he 
twisted his head to look at her, and wept 
quietly and flung himself about, chattering 
““Cold—co-old!” Thankfully, Jane saw the 
pretty nurse enter. 

“Mr. Lanier!” said the nurse in a loud 
voice, hastening to the cot. ‘You'll fall 
out of bed. Behave yourself, Mr. Lanier!” 

The reproof made him cry, but quietened 
him. 

“You had better sit over there,” said the 
nurse severely. ‘They are always upset by 
their own people.” 

Jane moved meekly to a chair by Boy’s 
bed and perched there. Presently the other 
stretcher reappeared and she saw her little 
son, his bright cheeks scarcely dulled, lying 
as if asleep. 

“IT would not go through this again,” she 
thought violently, ‘‘for fifty tonsils!’’ 

They tucked him into the cot. “He was 
as good as gold,” a nurse said. Again the 
room was empty except for Hugh’s nurse 
and the three Laniers. 

“‘Co-old, co-old,” chattered Hugh in a 
tremolo that sent icicles down Jane’s spine. 

“They are usually hot,” the nurse re- 
marked; and then, loudly, “Mr. Lanier, 
give me your hand!” 

‘“S down there,”’ he muttered, making no 
attempt to extricate it from the blankets. 
A smile flickered over the nurse’s pretty 
face as she found his hand. She felt his 
pulse and tucked the hand away again. 

Every now and then the door would open 
and a nurse would come in like a vestal 
virgin, carrying something on a tray, and 
would go out, still carrying it. The 
hospital seemed to move in mysterious 
ways. Then the matron came, glanced at 
Boy, and stood looking hard at Hugh. Her 
ie opened. Jane waited without breath- 
| ing. 
| “His bed is too short for him,” said the 

matron and went out. 

Every time the door opened after that, 
Jane expected to see a new bed appear; but 
nothing was ever done about it. Perhaps 
it was just another hospital joke. But after 
awhile two hot-water bottles came in, 
|chastely clad in gray canvas, and were 





| tucked on either side of Hugh. 
“They aren’t very hot,’’ said the nurse. 
| “‘They burn easily after ether.” 

“Do they?” Jane asked in a faint voice. 
Faint as it was, it reached Hugh’s ear. He 
| half rose on his elbow and strained his eyes 
in her direction. His mouth opened wide, 
| he wept soundlessly and lay down again. 
| “Goodness!” said Jane. 

Again that quick smile flitted across the 
nurse’s face. ‘Some of them do act funny,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘Mr. Lanier, see how good your 
little boy is!’’ 


| 
} 





Hugh did not care how good his little boy 
was. He proceeded to act like a very bad 
little boy, flinging off the clothes, and 
pounding about until the nurse was really 
exasperated, and Jane had to spring to his 
side to help hold him in the cot. Opening 
his poor eyes, he sought her face and went 
through all the grimaces of tremendous 
tears, but without shedding a drop. Then 
he lay still, his face so gray that she was 
terrified. 

“How long will it take him to come out of 
it?” she asked in a cautious whisper. 

“Oh, it depends; sometimes they take all 
day,”’ was the cheering answer. 

Now Boy cried out and opened his little 
glazed eyes, and for half an hour nurse and 
mother were busied with the two. Then 
Boy lay quiet, with relaxed face and Hugh 
seemed to be sleeping. Jane sank upon the 
chaise-longue at the foot of Hugh’s bed and 
covered her shivering self with a blanket. 
Scarcely was she settled when with a heave 
Hugh was up, looking for her wildly. 

“I’m here, Hugh,” she said. She was 
eaten up with sympathy for him, yet she 
could not help remembering an old cat of 
her childhood, which had just that trick of 
opening its stretched lips in a silent miaow. 
“‘“Goodness!”’ said Jane with a sound between 
a sob and a laugh. The nurse’s face was 
turned to the window but her shoulders 
had a suspicious quiver. And this was the 
moment when Dr. Tait chose to visit his 
patients. At the click of the door the 
nurse was at the bedside, as correct asa 
sergeant on parade. 

“Well?” said the doctor in his high, 
pleasant voice. He wasa short, plump man, 
under forty, with an enviable reputation as a 
surgeon who in ten years practice had never 
lost a case. He gave the two what seemed 
to Jane a most cursory examination, looked 
silently in Hugh’s face, touched his hand 
and leaned smiling over unconcsious Boy 
with the remark, ‘“These little beggars never 
lose their color.” 

**Your’s don’t, doctor,’’ said the nurse. 

Acknowledging the compliment with an- 
other smile, he turned to Jane—the first 
person who had really noticed her that 
day—and told her how very bad Hugh’s 
tonsils had been. The little chap’s were 
none too good, but Mr. Lanier’s— 

“Oh, shut up! shut up!’’ came in parrot- 
like tones from the bed. 

Jane was deeply mortified. That Hugh, 
even if only half-conscious, could be so 
rude! But Dr. Tait laughed and said, 
“All right, Mr. Lanier, I'l] shut up,” and 
the nurse’s eyes danced in a respectful face. 
Mr. Lanier was proving to be a bright spot 
in her day. 

“Now don’t worry, Mrs. Lanier,’”’ said the 
doctor kindly. ‘‘They’re coming on very 
well. You look pretty tired. Can’t you 
sleep?” 

“Every time he looks at me, he cries,” 
Jane told him, her chin quivering. 

“Then why don’t you go out!” cried Dr. 
Tait 

“Oh, don’t leave me, Jane! Don’t leave 
me!” wailed Hugh. 

She went to him and stroked his forehead. 
“I think I only bother you, Hugh. Wouldn’t 
you rather have your mother?” 

“No. no! You! You!” he wept, and 
heaved himself about. 

He wanted her, he needed her! From the 
darkness in which he wallowed, he cried out 
for her, his wife. Not for his mother! 
Hurrah! Not for his mother! 

She said loudly, ‘‘I’ll stay, dear, as long as 
you want me,” and he subsided with a 
groan. Promising to look in later on, Dr. 
Tait withdrew. A silent hour passed. Boy 
had come easily out of the ether and slept. 
The nurse dozed in her chair, and Jane lay 
cold-eyed, beneath her blankets. A gust of 
wind sent the blind flapping, and the nurse, 
moving over to raise it, stepped upon a 
creaking board. Suddenly Hugh’s voice 
came, rational though hoarse, from the 
bedclothes that covered him. 

“Go and get your breakfast, Jane.” 
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Accentuates Smartness of Line 
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Frock No. 9615 


Straight and slender of line, this crépe 
faille frock blouses slightly above snug- 
fitling hips. Loose panels fall free from 
the belt section. The yoke and sleeve 
inserts are of chiffon. Sizes 14 to 46. 


Price, 65 cents. 
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Frock No. 9611 
Light-weight tweed is used for this one- 
piece frock with a sectional circular front 
and straight back. There are welt 
pockets, a narrow belt, and a yoke, 
shaped in front and straight in the back. 

Sizes 14 to 42. 

Price, 65 cents. 
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_ Frock No. 9610 
This one-piece silk crépe frock with a 
slightly circular flare makes smart use 
of a narrow peplum set on below in- 
verted tucks. The bows at the neck and 
hips are an effective trimming. Sizes 14 

lo 38. 
Price, 65 cents. 


BOWS ARE AN EFFECTIVE TRIMMING 








These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 





THE MODERN INTERPRETATION OF THE YOKE 
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TRIM FOR AFTERNOON 
And Adjustable for Evening 
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Frock No. 9608 
The adjustable scarf of this crépe satin 
and chiffon frock may be tied high or low. 
A wide band falling from the front forms 
the side cascades, and the vest is optional. 
Sizes 14 to hh. 
Price, 65 cents. 


CHIFFON 


Frock No. 9607 
Painted crépe is an excellent fabric for 
this one-piece frock with circular flounces, 
the lower one lengthening the frock, the 
upper set on at about hip-depth. The 
band at the shoulders may be omitted. 

Sizes 14 to 40. 

Price, 65 cents. 





Frock No. 9607 
The frock shown in the centre is correct 
for evening when it omits the sleeves 
and is made of silk crépe. A sash is 
substituted for the narrow belt and tied 
in a soft bow with long ends. Sizes 14 


to 40. 
Price, 65 cents. 


FLOWS IN SOFT CASCADES 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shope listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Junior Mode Courts 
Great Simplicity 


Coat No. 2879 
This manly ulster is shown 
here in tweed. It ts double- 
breasted and has raglan 
sleeves and a_ convertible 
collar. There are welt 
pockets below the adjustable 
belt. Designed for sizes 

6 to 14 years. 

Price, 40 cents. 











Coat No. 2879 
In a shorter length and of 
camel’s-hair, the ulster 
shown also at the left is very 
smart for the active junior. 
It will prove an invaluable 
substitute for a top-coat. 
Designed for sizes 6 to 14 

years. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Frock No 2880 
(Right) One'sYearliest par- 
ties will be very festive if 
one wears this georgette 
crépe frock. Shirring out- 
lines the neck, front and 
back, and the skirt and 
short raglan sleeves may be 
trimmed with frills. De- 
signed for sizes 2 to 8 years. 

Price, 40 cents. 


Frock No. 2881 
(Left) For youthful acttet- 
ties of a slightly formal 
nature, one wears this frock 
of silk crépe. A circular 
skirt is joined to the bodice 
at the tucked and bow- 
trimmed low waist-line 
Designed for sizes 10 to 14 

years. 

Price, 40 cents. 


Don’t have 


GREY 
HAIR 


The scientific development 
of INECTO-Rapid presents 
a safe, sure re-colorative, 


easily applied. 


Safely, easily you can reclaim the original shade and lustre of 
your hair with INECTO-Rapid — the perfect re-colorative 
adopted by the leading hairdressers of Europe and America. 


INECTO-Rapid may be used with perfect safety and absolute 
certainty of results on any healthy scalp. It contains no harmful 
zinc, copper, lead or mineral bases of any description. Supplied 
to match every shade and texture of hair. 





A Canadian hair coloring made for Canadian people by 
Canadians. 


Leading drug stores, hair goods stores and department stores can 
supply you, or write to 


THE W. T. PEMBER STORES LTD. 
129 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Distributors to the Hair Goods Trade 
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Romper No. 2882 

A simple little romper of 
cotton broadcloth has a 
scalloped front opening and 
a shaped collar. There are 
set-in sleeves and groups of 
shirrings on the shoulders. 
Designed for sizes 6 months, 

1 and 2 years. 

Price, 40 cents. 











Outdoor collec 
Indoor heat 


in winter your skin 


ages from both 


T isn’t the years that rob the skin 
of its youth—it’s weathering. 
The worst of it is that weathering 
damages imperceptibly. A bad chap- } 
ping or two, harsh dryness from : 
indoor heat—and your skin is jaded. 


To have and to keep a lovely skin, 
you must protect it. And you can— 
with Hinds Honey & Almond Cream. 


Smooth on Hinds Cream. If your 
skin is chapped, Hinds Cream will 
soothe. If burned by the wind, will 
cool and freshen. If harsh from indoor 
heat, Hinds Cream will soften. And “3 


(The youngsters need Hinds Cream, 
too. It will quickly soothe chapped 
hands and faces.) 


If you wish, we'll gladly send you 
a sample bottle in return for the 
coupon below. 





“Lehn & Fink Serenade” r 
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hops listed on page 56 or from 





then to prevent weathering, always 
use Hinds Cream as a powder base. 
It will keep your skin so lovely, it 
| will never have a chance to weather. 
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Heads Honey ¢ Almond Cream now 50c in Canada 
A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 


{ono ng nee arene: 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the 8 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, T 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


oronto, Ont. 


—WJZ and 14 other sta- : 

tions associated with the - \ 
National Broadcasting 
Co.—every Thursday at 
8:00 p. m., Eastern time; 
7:00 p. m., Central time. 





? A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 

? Dept. 1519, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 

? Send me a sample bottle of HINDS Honey & 
$ Almond ‘CREAM, the protecting cream for the } 
: skin. : 
: Name 

i Address 

i City 

: Province 


This coupon not good after January, 1930 
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OVER THE TOP! 


“More than ever this time! Come on, fellows, 
over the top!” 


And over the top they go. 


The Young Canada Boosters’ Club of Van- 
couver is a lively aggregation. Enthusiasm 
almost runs riot in this crowd. How they do 
like to grab their copies of MacLean’s and 
get them out — on time to every customer! 
For that is how these live-wire Canadian boys 
boost Canada. 


“Every member a prize-winner” 


There’s a slogan for you. And it is pretty nearly true 
of this Vancouver Club. Members of this group have 
won bicycles, watches, cash premiums, and other prizes 
galore. And it has been done by selling single copies 
of MacLean’s Magazine and the Chatelaine to the 
pecple of Vancouver. 


CANADIAN BOYS—GET IN ON THIS 


There is a branch of the Young Canada Boosters’ Club 
for you. If your city or town has not a branch of this 
dandy Club, write in and join the Home Office Branch. 


BE OF SERVICE TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Enjoy the fun — Earn the Money 


Win the Prizes 


Join Up Today — Use the Coupon 


THE Honorary SECRETARY, D 

fe ate 
Younc CanapDA Boosters’ CLus, 
143 University Ave., Toronto, 2, OnT. 


Please tell me how I can join your organization of Boy Salesmen and 
make money and win prizes. 
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| Two Jaunty Ensembles Inspired 
| by the Season’s Debutante 




















Blouse No. 9623 
Skirt No. 9624 
Silk crépe may be used 
for this blouse and bas- 
ket weave woollen for 
the skirt, with three 
pleats to each side-front 
and a yoke or a camisole 
lop. The pointed - top 
sleeves are noteworthy. 
Designed for sizes 14 
to 42; skirt, 26 to 38. 
Price, 40 cents each. 


Coat No.-9274 
Blouse No. 9623 
Skirt No. 9624 

With this straight velve- 
teen coat and pleated 
skirt is worn a satin 
overblouse, which may 
be straight or finished 
with a circular peplum. 
With a high neck the 
scarf ties high; with a 
V-neck, tt ties low. De- 
signed for sizes 14 to 
40; skitt_26 to 38. 
Price, 40 cents each 


~“=ff/ 
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Jacket-Blouse No. 9614 
Skirt No. 9516 
A smart half of this 
costume 1s the belted vel- 
veleen jacket with a 
circular peplum. The 
jacket and blouse are 
included in the one 
design circular front 
skirt. 
Price, 40 cents each. 


ate 


Jacket-Blouse No. 9614, 
Skirt No. 9516 
This silk rep blouse 
forms a smart found- 
ation for the jacket at 
the right. The skirt is 
circular in front. De- 
signed for sizes 14 1038; 
skirt, 26 to 36. 
Price, 40 cents each. 








These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56 or from 


Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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SOFTLY CLINGING, GAILY FLARING 
| Draperies of Silk 
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Frock No. 9612 


The panels of this chiffon evening Jrock 
fall from a triple-tiered skirt in a fish- 
tail, down-in-back line. The centre 
front is shirred above the narrow belt, 
and the scarf is optional. Sizes 14 to 44. 


Price, 65 cents. 


Evening Ensemble No. 9613 
This velveteen wrap and frock of taffeta 
are smart in the evening. The wrap has a 
large fur collar and short sleeve sections, 
which are kimono in front, raglan in 
back, and lengthened with dart-tucked 
sleeves. Sizes 14 to 46. 
Price, 65 cents. 





Evening Ensemble No. 9613 
Length of line and smartness of cut dis- 
linguish this taffeta evening frock, with 
tts flaring drapery falling free at one 
side. The drapery ts in one with the 
belt. The medium décolletage is U- 

shaped. Sizes 14 to 46. 
Price, 65 cents. 


THE EVENING MODE USHERS IN THE NEW YEAR 


These are Vogue Patterns. They 





a, Seah ‘may be obtained from the hope listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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THREE DISTINCTLY FEMININE STYLES 
Elaborate in Velvet, Lace and Silk Crépe 


Frock No. 9621 
This velvet frock with a simulated sur- 
plice front has a lace yoke and lace sleeves 
flaring above tight wrists and joined to 
short kimono sleeves. The pin-tucks and 
circular panels are noteworthy. Sizes 

14 lo 42. 
Price, 65 cents. 
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Frock No. 9622 


Lace is softly effective for this evening 
or dinner-frock. There may be a deep V 
or higher neck-line in back. Inserted 
front godets balance the unusually grace- 
ful cascade at the back. Sizes 14 to 42. 


Price, 65 cents. 
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Frock No. 9620 


Tucking adrottly trims this silk crépe 
frock, with a circular back achieved by 
sections falling free from the hips. The 
draped chiffon collar is set in a V yoke- 
line, and there is a tie belt. Sizes 14 to 42. 


Price, 65 cents. 


CLEVER SKIRT TREATMENTS IMPART GRACE 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shope listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Il PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 







Peach 
Up-Side- Down 
Cake 





Especially tempting are Det Monte Peaches— 
always welcome, alone or in so many easy salads, 
puddings and other desserts. This luscious, golden 
fruit is the pick of California orchards—packed for 
convenience, either halved or sliced. 


To make the tempting De, Monte up-side-<down 
cake shown here is much easier than it looks. Simply 
cook ina skillet for 5 minutes, 4% cup of sugar with 
\% cup of syrup drained from Det Monte Sliced 
Peaches; then add 1% cups drained fruit; cover with 
ordinary cake batter and bake 40 to 45 minutes ina 
moderate oven. Delicious with whipped cream if 
desired. Serves six. 





Take DEL MONTE Quality for granted 
~but learn, for your own enjoyment, 
what remarkable variety this label 


? 


Offers your meals ~ _..._.@....... 











HERE ARE ONLY A FEW OF MANY FOODS YOU WILL FIND REAL JOY IN SERVING 
FRESH PRUNES : wren % TOMATOES 


For a start, do you know DEL And Det MONTE Tomatoes are 


MonrveE Fresh Prunes? Something just as dependable, just as uniform 
. . . . . . . ‘ * = ‘yr 7? 

entirely different — a fruit you’ve in quality as all the rest. They’re 

probably never tasted this way be- always firm, clean fruit, all meat and 





fore! Not dried prunes, nor stewed 
prunes in cans — but ripe prunes 
packed fresh from the tree, while 
bursting with juice—and canned fresh 
just like peaches or pears! Your gro- 
cer has them—or will be glad to get 
them if you ask him. 





APRICOTS 


And for a change, what better than 
apricots like these? There’s almost 
no end to their many uses. Delight- 
ful for breakfast, luncheon or dinner; 
with omelets—with almost any meat 
or poultry—in salads, desserts, short- 
cakes, custards, puddings, etc. A 
rich, sun-ripened flavor — tart, yet 
sweet—different but always tempting. 


ASPARAGUS 


Then there’s asparagus, too—an- 
other aid to delightful meals. For 
convenient service, both long, tender 
spears and the shorter tips. In both, 
you can be sure of the world’s finest 
asparagus—skillfully packed to bring 
to your table all the goodness, nat- 


ural delicacy and matchless flavor of 


asparagus fresh-from-the-garden. 


Do you sometimes wonder what to serve? Then you'll like to have our full assortment of 
handy Det Monte recipe folders and “The Det Monte Fruit Book’’. They contain more 
than 200 different recipe suggestions—all of them economical and easy to prepare. Write for 
your free copies today. Dept.36-S.California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


juice. Ripened on the vine, they have 
that fresh, distinctive flavor you likeso 
well. And they’re especially health- 
ful, too! Their high vitamin content 
and natural alkaline reaction in the 
body make them one of the finest 
foods you can serve. 
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ty for Bridge or Tea Fu 


THEY FOLD UP WHEN NOT IN USE 


A Card Room or a 
Breakfast Nook at 
a Moment’s Notice— 
Anywhere! 


DORABLE! That’s what 
you'll say when you see 
the new Moore-Bell Jiffy Sets. 


They are entirely different 
from the old-style bridge and 
breakfast sets — have quaint 
little chairs to match the tables, 
all upholstered with vividly- 
colored washable cretonne. The 
whole set can be folded up 
and deposited in a surprisingly 
small space and, important too, 
they are very reasonable in 
price. 


Moore-Bell Jiffy Sets make 
most acceptable wedding or 
Christmas gifts. Ask your 
dealer about them to-day. He 
has a splendid range of colors 
and styles which will delight 
you. At better stores every- 
where. 


Write to-day for interesting 
illustrated booklet “Jiffy Set 
Bridge Hints.” 


Moore-Bell Limited 


84 King Street 
STRATFORD - ONTARIO 





FREE! 


Something New 


for your 


Valentines 


—s ae 


















Something doing every minute, 

_ hew games and stunts, deco- 
rations and costumes, place cards and 
favors, refreshment suggestions. 
Dennison has prepared these clever 
new plans for your Valentine Party. 
They are free! Just send the coupon. 


Use Dennison Party Goods 


Dennison's gayand colorful decorative materials 
for parties will transform any room or bare hall 
into a Court of Hearts or a Garden of Valen- 
tines, with surprisingly littlework. Crepe paper, 
decorations, favors, place cards, everything you 
need fora jolly party can be found at your local 
stationery, department or drug store. And for 
party ideas for every occasion, the Dennison 
Party Magazine is a treasure trove for the 
hostess. The current issue is on sale wherever 
Dennison Goods are sold, 

Send the coupon now for the FREE plans for 
the Valentine Party. And why not let us send 
you at the same time a copy of the Party Mag- 
azine, or the big Party Annual, filled with plans 
for parties all year round, or some of the new 
gpecial books on entertaining? List in coupon. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 106-A | 
284 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me the FREE plans for a Valentine Party. | 


a 


City a Province .....- 


Also send me the books I have checked be- 

low. I enclose proper amount to cover all. | 
~---Vhe Party Magazine 25¢ Crepe Paper Costumes 10c 
...-Children’s Parties 10¢ Tables and Favors 0c | 
....Bmgagements & Showers l0e Crepe Paper Flowers 0c 
~.--.- Money Making Parties 10c Sealing Wax Craft Ie | 
.---Decorating Halis & Booths 10c Lamp Shade Packet I0c 
----The Party Annual $1.00 Rope Weaving 106¢ | 
~---Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making $2 


-—_—-—-— - 
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H. NAPIER Moore, 
Editorial Director 
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nurses know 


Capable — and careful — the trained 
nurse administers our comfort. If there 
is pain, she gives a tablet to relieve it. 
That tablet is Aspirin. Experience has 
taught her it is quickest. The doctor 
has told her it’s quite harmless. So it is 
safe to use in everyday life, any time 
you have an ache or pain. Take Aspirin 
at the first sign of a headache, cold, 
neuralgia, etc. Don’t wait until the suf- 
fering has become severe. Be sure, 
though, to get Bayer. There is only 
one genuine Aspirin. 





EVELASHE: 

INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, besuty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
barmiess iced by millions of lovely 


. Solid f water-proof liq- 
Wa BLACK or BROWN. 760 af your 
* Distributed in Canada b; 
Paimers Ltd., Mont 
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When You Catch Cold 


Rub on Musterole 


Just Rab 
Away Danger 


Musterole is easy 
to apply and works 
right away. It may 
prevent a cold from 
turning into “flu” 
or pneumonia. It 
does all the good 
work of grand- 
mother’s mustard 
plaster. 

Musterole is rec- 
ommended by many doctors and nurses. 
Try Musterole for sore throat, cold on 
the chest, rheumatism, lumbago, pleurisy, 
stiff neck, bre: .chitis, asthma, neuralgia, 
congestion, pains and aches of the back 
and joints, sprains, sore muscles, bruises, 
chilblains, frosted feet—colds of all sorts. 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Better Oats — Better China ~ 
—1)r1 the New Tight W rapped “Double-Sealed Package 
|? THIS actual photograph the camera Every piece of China shown in this 



















Robin Hood 
. Rapid Oats, the 
genuine “PAN- 
DRIED” rapid 
iL cooking flake, 


portrays Robin Hood Oats, the BETTER picture was taken from regular ““CHINA- 
OATS—and Robin Hood China, the WARE” packages of Robin Hood Rapid 
BETTER CHINA. Smart women know Oats. Note the porridge bowl, cup and 


NOW comes in a that the package with the Archer on it con- saucer, cream pitcher and sugar bowl, and 
sanitary “Double- tains the “Standard of Excellence’ among fruit and cereal plates. 
Sealed” package. cereals. They know Robin Hood Oats is ; 
This New Modern best because of its “PAN-DRIED” flavor. Test the China this Way 
container keeps the It was impossible to improve the quality of The photograph gives you an idea 
oats sweet and the oats, so Robin Hood Mills, Limited, of its beauty, but to appreciate the high qual 
wholesome indefi- improved the package. ity of Robin Hood: China, you must see 
; nitely. In order to give customers the and handle it. For instance, hold the cup be- 
benefit of modern cereal protection, Robin tween you and the window and let the light 
Hood Mills has installed special equipment shine through it—then you can understand 
which hermetically seals the oats package, why Robin Hood China is collected and dis- 
making it absolutely germ-proof, played with pride in thousands of homes. 
Formerly the label was printed Buy Robin Hood Rapid Oats from 
right on the carton, but by the New Modern your dealer. Examine the Sanitary ‘‘Double 
Method, the oats is first packed in a plain Sealed’’ package. Test the china for qual- 
cardboard container, which is closed and ity—and serve your family with the finest 
q then sealed air-tight with a separate label. porridge they have ever eaten. 
agg ROBIN HOOD MILLS LIMITED 
ce Moose Jaw - Calgary - Saskatoon - Vancouver - Toronto - Saint John 
\ Eastern Sales Office - Montreal 






apid Oats 


(PAN-DRIED) 
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